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Three Reasons Why e e e hundreds of 


firms engaged in nearly every line of business and industry, have found it 


profitable to install Provident HUMAN SECURITY programs: 


(HE LIGRARY GE | 
SONGRESS ' PERSONNEL PROBLEMS .... in helping employees 
SERIAL RECORD secure complete low-cost accident and sickness, life 
NOVWoOe 1 _ and hospitalization insurance — protection which 
‘UV 20 1945 many might not otherwise be able to secure at any 
price—-the firm provides another powerful incen- 
tive to stay on its payroll. 


EMPLOYEE EFFICIENCY ... Provident HUMAN | 
SECURITY Group Insurance Plans increase effi- | 
ciency by reducing the financial worries which go > 2 
hand in hand with injuries, sickness, hospital bills 

and death. 


TAILOR-MADE COVERAGE .. . every HUMAN 

| SECURITY program is based on a preliminary sur- 

3 ) vey and is individually designed to fit the needs of 

| the group insured—thus guaranteeing the maxi- 

mum contribution to a cordial employer-employee 
relationship. 





LIFE INSURANCE | 

ACCIDENT and SICKNESS BENEFITS p R O V | D F N T 
HOSPITAL BOARD and MISCELLANEOUS | 

SURGICAI vant semmmoendiiinieer RIFE AND ACCIDENT 

| RS RRR RT a a INSURANCE COMPANY 


*Can be extended to cover the 
employee’s family if desired. | CHATTANOOGA 2, TENNESSEE 








® Now bringing HUMAN SECURITY to more than ONE MILLION workers and dependents @ 
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THE PEWDULUM 
SWANGS... 





From War to Peace. From military production to civil- 
ian needs. From old io new fibers, finishes, fabrics. 
Will you be ready? Will your cash position be strong, 
your assets liquid? Will you be able to carry out your 
plans in a way that only READY CASH makes pos- 
sible? Yes—if you make Commercial Factoring part 
of your strategy-for-tomorrow. Why not let us talk it 


over? 





COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, Inc. Scheter, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., Inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Precision Built Looms 


Require 
ilt Repat’® 





Precision Bu 


When Looms were built by the “try and fit” method—with 
plenty of filing while being assembled—there was considerable 
leeway in making repairs 








That was the general practice of all textile machine builders 
when we brought out the first Northrop loom 


Experience soon proved that certain parts on an automatic loom 
must be made with a nearer approach to accuracy 





Over the years the increasing demands upon the automatic loom 

have called for an increasing degree of accuracy in the making 

of separate parts—and of the many mechanisms as a whole—to 

insure satisfactory results on the many fabrics to which the loom 
has been adapted 


Looms today Require Precision Parts 








We sell you looms to do the job you specify « ¢ We stand 
behind them 


Substitute repair parts are Mongrels + + They are made 
by those who have no responsibility for continued satisfactory 
operation of your looms + + Their use endangers both the 
quantity and quality of your product 3 | 


Use only Loom Repair Parts made by those who know and will 
stand by you on results 





Draper Corporation 
Atlanta Hopedale Spartanburg 
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with TEXSPRAY FIBRE CONDITIONING 


EXSPRAY Fibre Conditioning, suc- 

cessfully used in leading mills for 
the past ten years, is a complete service 
comprising: (1) a superior fibre condi- 
tioning agent and (2) a unique method 
of application at the proper point for best 
results. 

The conditioning agent—Texaco Tex- 
spray Compound—is a product developed 
especially for fibre conditioning and 
used solely for that purpose. Its effec- 
tiveness in producing the benefits that 
add up to improved yarn quality has been 
demonstrated in mill after mill. 

The method of applying Texaco Tex- 
spray Compound and its point of applica- 
tion are unique. A special “contact” 
applicator, conceived and patented by 
The Texas Company, applies the con- 
ditioner to the cleaned stock in the beater 
chamber. This applicator operates under 
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constant hydrostatic pressure and has 
visible feed control. Its exclusive ‘“wip- 
ing” action assures uniform distribution 
throughout the lap. Each fibre receives 
its equal share by direct contact, without 
waste. 

Furthermore, mill efficiency is in- 
creased by the healthier working condi- 
tions resulting from reduction of visible fly. 
And fire hazard is greatly reduced be- 
cause there is no atomization by com- 
pressed air, no lint-collecting oil film 
on machinery and picker room walls. 

You can enjoy the benefits of Texspray 
Fibre Conditioning Service if your mill 
is located anywhere in the principal 
textile areas of the U.S. Get in touch 
with the nearest of the more than 2300 
Texaco distributing plants in the 48 
States, or write The Texas Company, 
135 East 42nd Street, New York 17,N.Y. 
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INDUSTRY 


FOR THE TEXTILE 








SERVICE 





This 20-page booklet tells 
the whole story. Write 
today for your copy of 
“FIBRE CONDITIONING 
WITH TEXSPRAY COM- 
POUND.” 
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HOW TO PICK A BOBBIN 
that can “sweat out” conditioning... 
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A “STEAM BATH” at temperatures up to 200° — 
necessary in some rayon processing—is a severe 
test for the toughest bobbins. To take this punish- 
ment, U S builds a super-resistant bobbin with 
special transparent enamel finish, and rust-resist- 
ing rings and brass bushings, that has long since 





THE HIGH POLISH necessary to prevent filling 
from catching while winding and unwinding is 
assured by the USSRC finish. It is especially suit- 
able for fine numbers of soft twist yarns. For 
coarse numbers, the USSR finish offers the proper 











smoothness. In any style bobbin, U S can meet the 
highest standards of precision. 


proved it can “sweat it out” and stay in service. 





iF YOU‘VE HAD TROUBLE getting the perform- 
ance you want from bobbins, tell a U S representa- 
tive your requirements, and he’ll help you select 
U S equipment that will stand up longer and lower 
your costs,— whether you need Bobbins, Shuttles, 
Cones, Rolls, or Spools. You'll find him thoroughly 
equipped to advise you on any phase of processing 
any fiber. 


FOR INTERMEDIATE CONDITIONING, where tem- 
peratures hit 150°, you'll find the U S 150 finish 

stands up to your best expectations. For Hygrolit 
conditioning of filling yarns, the USSR finish has 
exceptional durability. U S Bobbins also withstand 

the warping effect of conditioning heat and mois- 

ture because they are made from straight grain 

split stock, and scientifically seasoned. 


BOBBIN & SHUTILE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. LAWRENCE, MASS. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
CHICAGO AGENT: "aT ae ALABAMA AGENT: 


Albert R. Breen, ia ; Young & Vann Supply Co. 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. Birminghom 
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RVED WELL 


"Koo frequently the accomplishments 
of Purchasing Agents and their staffs have 
been overlooked in discussions of American 
industrial might. In emphasizing produc- 
tion records, Purchasing achievements in 
providing raw materials often are omitted 
. . . in praising scientific and technical 
advances, the ingenuity of Purchasing men 
in locating and obtaining scarce products 


frequently is unnoticed. 


Yes, through longhoursof diligent, resource- 
ful work, American industrial Purchasing 
Agents have turned in a superlative job. 
In paying tribute to them, Columbia re- 
news its pledge of continued co-operation 
to its customers’ Purchasing Agents and 
their staffs as they face today’s new 
problems and responsibilities. 


> 4 


COLUMBIAQEHEMICALS 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS COMPANY °* COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 
GRANT BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 19, PENNSYLVANIA 


Chicago ° Boston « St. Lovis © Pittsburgh * New York * Cincinnati * Cleveland * Philadelphia * Minneapolis * Charlotte * San Francisco 
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PROCTOR DRYERS 
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TEXTILE INDUSTRY . 
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P| Throvgh ithe years : koctor: eers have dev 
s textile. ind dstry. ‘Procton designs have’ 
‘kept pace mith the indus Ng rr 2 but i | 
4 hal R, . | -_— “ Proctor Multiple Run Tenter Dryer for 
2 beh de set ' 4 mee: egare — o : oe :.. woolen and worsted cloth, pile fabrics, 
J roblem, Pr ° tor engineers ‘quip J a¢ ce lo recom- ‘ | blanket cloth and all other classes of 
mend a dryer @esigned to meeh your needs. Whether ~widsrneuameuaeeeie 
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Proctor machin e 
@ments. — 





tently Proctor eng neers have made } 
leveloping equipmé pt for use in curing re 
fabrics. Proctor’s positio e pin the Me pera a 
is best attested by the numb varie 









Proctor. Roller Type Dryer for a wide 
’ variety of piece goods. Particularly 
adaptable for drying dyed fabrics be- 
fore developing or curing in modern 
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ae wéel iow ae rayon hits wat Sealer pea ontlens drying of cotton, week,” spun rayons, toweling and similar goods 
fibrous materials. silk or rayon ree Also adaptable for curing. 


BROCTOR & SCHWARTZ * INC---PuiapetpHia 20 * Pa. 
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AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY 











QAWHHACH CEI 
THE ADDITION OF THE | 


HAMPTON YARN 
DIVISION 


member of the wen. association 











As of November 5, 1945 the cotton yarn, rayon yarn, and 
processing business of the Hampton Company, becomes the 


Hampton Yarn Division of the American Thread Company. 





The quality and uniformity of Hampton products will be 
zealously maintained and sales policies will remain essen- 


tially unchanged. 


The merging of Hampton’s fine name and traditions with 
the prestige and resources of the American Thread Company 


will inevitably result in more comprehensive service to the 


valued customers of BOTH. 


THE AMERICAN THREAD COMPANY, INC., NEW YORK CITY 


industrial Thread Division rs Sales Yarn Division 7 Domestic Thread Division 
Hampton Yarn Division 


= | 
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| HIGH POSITION 
SS 


SHUTTLE | IN SHEO 


HARNESS DISPLACEMENT 


LOW POSITION 
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CRANKSHAFT DEGREES 





C & K’s 
LENO MOTION 


was changed 








from Crank-Drive 


Here’s another “inside story’’ on the tireless work of C&K 
engineers, all directed toward making tomorrow’s loom- 
motions and parts better than today’s best: 

In weaving gauze, netting, curtains and other open cotton 
fabrics, the warp-ends (carried by the leno jumper harnesses) 
must be kept down—out of the way of the shuttle—as long as 
possible. For the longer they’re kept out of the way, the less 
the liability of warp-breakage. 

The conventional spur-gear-crank drive was effective. Yet 
studies showed the crank had a tendency to start the warp 
rising in the path of the shuttle a fraction of a second too soon. 

So the actuation was changed to a cam-operated mechanism, 
with the results shown by the two curves above. The solid, 
lower curve plainly shows that the jumper warp-ends are down 
out of the way for a longer period of time when they are cam- 
operated. And the shuttle, coming through, has a cleaner shed. 





WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U. $. As 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. + CHARLOTTE, N.C. © ALLENTOWN, PA. 
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Crompton & Knowles Loom Works 
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So with C&K’s present Leno Motion, warp-breakage 
in lenos is now at an all-time low, while output and 
quality are higher. 

In fact, 2/] motions on a// C&K Looms are under 
constant study by seasoned men who know how to 
employ or evolve the most advanced methods and equip- 
ment to determine how—within inconceivably close 
time-limits—new ways may be developed to weave 
your type of fabric better, faster, at lower cost. 





tween Today's Knowledge .. . 
and Tomorrow's Looms 
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SEYCO PENETRANTS MEET ALL REQUIREMENTS 
AT LOW COST 


Failure to meet all the above requirements 
may cause considerable damage not only 
to the yarn, but also to the bobbins and 
the machine. 

It has taken many years of constant 
research to produce SEYCO Penetrants 
that meet a//] of these important require- 
ments ecoromically. 


SEYCO Penetrants are being used 
successfully in all types of conditioning 
machines but for best results and eco- 
nomical conditioning of yarn, use them 
in our NIAGARA TWIST - SETTER 
machine shown at right—NO MOVING 
PARTS. Write today for further infor- 
mation and prices. 


SEVDELNOOUEY 20. 


148 RIC 


PENETRANTS @ SiZiNG 


eG STREET 


S 
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@ SHUTTLE DRESSING @ SOFTENERS @ ALKALIS 


@ TWIST SETTER MACHINES @ 
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EVERY TYPE 


of 
WARP PREPARATION 
IS AVAILABLE 


in the 


QUALITY LOOM HARNESS EQUIPMENT 


le-Hed-Co 


LINE 


Discuss Your Needs or Problems 


ith Our Field Engineer 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG.CO. 
2100 W. Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia 32, Pa 
an? SL 

SOUTHERN SHUTTLES DIVISION 


ro Bin acta elas Ave., Greenville S.C 
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Here’s how the Lint-Free Motor 
cleans itself. This simple construc- 
tion will cut your maintenance 
costs—and your repair parts needs. 
Get the complete facts—write for 
folder B-3515. 





Westin 


. PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 
{ 





| 
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OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


nghouse LENT 


OF MOTOR MAINTENANCE 


Here’s a self-sealed bearing you can grease and forget—for five 
years! We’ve built it into our Lint-Free Motor, to give you more 
production—with less maintenance. 

Prelubrication at _the factory simplifies your maintenance 
problem two ways—you don’t have to grease the motor—and 
there are no oily spots to collect lint. 

That’s only part of the story. The Lint-Free Motor has six 
built-in wind tunnels that sweep air (and air-borne lint) in— 
through—and out—fast—to keep fhe motor cool—and clean. 


That’s why they’re Lint-Free Motors. Westinghouse Electric 


Corporation, P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-21320 


7s 3-2 - 
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When the 


Atomic Bom 


hit Taylor's... 


HE Atomic Bomb landed on American in- 
dustry long before it devastated Hiroshima 
and Nagasaki. Maybe it hit you harder than it hit 
us. All we know is that here at Taylor Instrument, 
it had an impact not only on our own organization, 
but on our suppliers and our customers. Here 1s 


what happened: 


On a spring day in 1943, the War Department 
called us in to ask us if we would assume the re- 
sponsibilities of prime contractor on process control 
instrumentation for the Kellex Corporation for a 
secret project called the “Manhattan Dhistrict.” 
As everybody knows now, this was the Oak Ridge 


Atomic Bomb Project. 


We were already supplying instruments to eleven 
major branches of the armed forces. Commitments 
to the super-critical synthetic rubber, 100-octane 
gasoline and chemical industries programs imposed 
heavy responsibilites. On top of this, war industries’ 
needs were increasing. Materials were scarce and 
manpower scarcer. But we were told this was an 
opportunity to help shorten the war. So of course 


there could be but one answer. 
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Our responsibilities included the developme. ‘, 
design and production —1in unprecedented quan 
tities —-of a score of new types of instruments, 
involving new principles, and closer operating 
tolerances than had ever before been required of 
process control instruments. In addition, we were 
asked to loan a number of our top engineers and 


technicians to the project. 


Our production schedules had to be overhauled. 
Directives over-rode high-rated war orders. Civilian 
orders stood at the far end of the line. But the prob- 
lems were solved, because thousands of people in 
our plants and in those of our subcontractors de- 
voted their whole time to the project to the extent 


of seven days a week, month after month. 


Naturally, we’re proud of the way our organiza- 
tion came through. But we’re proud too of our 
many, many customers who showed patience and 
understanding in the face of temporary delays in 
delivery for which we could only offer phoney- 
sounding excuses. Taylor Instrument Companies, 
Rochester, N. Y., and Toronto, Canada. Taylor 


Instruments mean “Accuracy First.”’ 
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“Weave tire cord fabric from beams?” “Totally unorthodox,” said the 
experts. But unorthodox approaches to manufacturing methods are all 
in the day’s work to Industrial engineers and technicians, particularly 


ee ng a ee 





when a better product or better process is in sight. 
The classic example is, of course, the revolutionary “CONTINUOUS 





PROCESS” of producing viscose rayon. REEL SLASHING, 
*LEKTROSETTING and UP-TWISTING are others. Now you can add 
MULTIPLE-BEAM WEAVING of tire cord fabric to this growing list. 

By this method we feed our Tyron cord from several beams directly 


into the looms. The orthodox way is to weave from thousands of spools. 












Now figure it out for yourself—with only a few huge beams to worry 

about, it is far easier to equalize tension from these few feeding points 

than from thousands, and thereby to produce a more unifotm Tyron 

fabric. There’s the better product, thanks to the better process. 

a, MULTIPLE-BEAM WEAVING takes its place with other new 
cal, mechanical and textile achievements that Industrial has made 

he a of war for tire yarn, cord and fabric. In peace __ 

: gen “4 that "ea them will be at your eee = aE 


it’s called 
MULTIPLE , 
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FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


14 





SINCLAIR 


has the Answers to Your 
Lubrication Problems 





® By following the Sinclair Tex- 
tile Flow Chart and Lubrication 
Guide, mill operators are able to 
simplify lubricant inventory, and 
dispensing and storing of oils and 
greases. Chance of error in appli- 


cation is eliminated and savings 





in power, down time and replace- 
ment costs can be effected. The 
chart will show you a specially 
designed Sinclair Lubricant for 
every textile machine require- 


ment. Write for a copy, today. 


It’s free. 
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THICK LAYERS 
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b pm don’t have to worry about pro- 
duction losses caused by the pre- 
mature wearing or scuffing of indi- 
vidual aprons when you use Arm- 
strong’s Accotex Long Draft Aprons. 

Accotex Aprons give you uniformly 
good service for a uniformly long 
period of time because the tough syn. 
thetic rubber composition of Accotex 
is exactly alike in every apron. This 
composition is scientifically formulated 
and laboratory controlled, and _ that 
eliminates variations which cause un- 
even wearing in natural products. 

Moreover, the special seamless con- 
struction of Accotex Aprons—with a 
sturdy cord interliner sandwiched be- 
tween two thick layers of synthetic 
rubber—provides added assurance that 
they will not tear, break open, or 
stretch during operation. 

In addition to these important fea- 





tures, Accotex Aprons offer the follow- 
ing operating advantages: 
LONG LIFE: Accotex Aprons in con- 
tinual service for more than three years 
show little sign of wear. 
CLEAN-RUNNING WORK: Accotex 
Aprons do not crack or scuff. Thus 
they assure cleaner-running work. 
REDUCED LAPPING: Accotex Aprons 
are not aftected by changes in either 
temperature or humidity. They perform 
with a minimum of lapping. 
GOOD FRICTION: The efficient “grip” 
of Accotex Aprons minimizes slippage. 
Check these mill-proved advantages 
on your own frames. For complete in- 
formation and free samples of Arm- 
strongs Accotex Aprons, see your 
Armstrong representative. Or write 
Armstrong Cork Company, 
Textile Products Dept., 3611 
Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. 





ARMSTRONG'’S 
ACCOTEX APRONS 


CORK COTS © ACCOTEX COTS 
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Just as the barber's experienced touch assures a clean and sharp 
job on a wiry beard, our exclusive Tufferizing Process is your 
guarantee of finest steel wires cut even in length and free from 
wire burrs . . . square-crowned wires that are accurately formed 
and accurately placed in the famous Tuffer foundation! 


Tuffer Card Clothing means easier stripping, less grinding, 
longer life and greater production! 
Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 


Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant—Midgley Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard’s Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 


HOWARD BROS. "Fe. co. 


BO}. SOn 2-0 ae © Se 2 On > BOR Bom ae 
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You have only to imagine a world without COLOR to 
appreciate the importance of the latter. To ignore color in 
the styling of textile products is to overlook a selling force 
more appealing than the fabric itself. 

When styling and producing yarn dyed fabrics, use 
Franklin Process Yarn Dyeing and you get a four plant serv- 
ice, with a combined capacity of over 600,000 Ibs. per week, 
backed by 35 years of experience in selecting the proper dyes 
for the purpose. 

Whether one plant or all four plants serve you, color qual- 
ity will be uniform. 





” NaC 
LARGEST PACKAGE DYERS IN THE WORLD 


New York Representative, 40 Worth St.; Chicago Representative, 100 W. Monroe St. 
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From the riches of rayon comes a wide range of benefits for 
all the people. Beautiful, useful fabrics for fashion and the home. 
Increasing uses in industry...secure jobs in even greater 
numbers...expanding opportunities for the employment of capital. 
With the added impetus given rayon by wartime ingenuity, 

its future looks vast and inviting. 


8 
8 | e 
TUBIZE RAYON CORPORATION - 2 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 16, N. Y. AUIN 
peanemeremnes: 


Acetate and Viscose Rayon Yarns and Fabrics 
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Curing Oil Spots is Costly ! 
Prevent Them - with 


REGISTERED 


) OIL 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


















Hundreds of mills are finding that the most effective form of oil spot 
prevention is NON-FLUID OIL—the drip-less, waste-less modern lubricant 
that stays in bearings and off goods. 

NON-FLUID OIL lubricates constantly and dependably, outlasting 


liquid oil 3 to 5 times. Thus, it not only prevents oil spots, but it saves 





money on lubricant and application 


cost. 


These facts have been proven so well 
by tests during the past 49 years that 
over 70% of the leading textile mills 
now use NON-FLUID OIL. 





Write for Instructive Bulletin 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT CO. 


292 MADISON AVENUE NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
Works: NEWARK, N. J. 
Southern District Manager: FALLS L. THOMASON, Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES: 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. - GREENVILLE, S. C. - ATLANTA, GA. - PROVIDENCE, R. |}. 
DETROIT, MICH. - CHICAGO, ILL. - ST. LOUIS, MO. 








NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a general class of lubricants, but is a specific product of our exclusive manufacture. 
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L. KF. Dommerich 
& Company 





Executive and General Offices 
271 MADISON AVENUE 
NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


Telephone: AShland 48650 








FACTORS 


For Manufacturers and Merchants 


Inquiries as to our services solicited 





ESTABLISHED 1840 
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f THE NEW 
’ Up-to-the-Minute 
\ Data Book on 
\ STAINLESS 
STEELS! 


Authentic Technical data 
Complete Product listings 
Well-organized facts 


Illustrated Applications— 
(including your own industry) 


Yes, here it all is—everything you want 
to know on stainless steels—in one skill- 
fully-condensed 96-page FREE manual! 


eT ESS 
cASTEee yh W 
. “ 


i ——————— —— Sparkling illustrations bring the points 
SS —_ home... right into your own industry. 


— You'll find this new hot-off-the-press 
Eastern Catalog a handy assistant. Get 
one today—and keep it right on your 
desk. A coupon is placed below for your 
convenience in writing for it. Remember 
— it's free — and there’s no obligation 


whatsoever. 
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These two sub-indices give 
you an idea of what it will 
be worth to you to have 
this book handy on your 
desk. Have you ever seen 
any compilation of facts on 
stainless steel so complete 
4" —so well-organized? 
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EASTERN STAINLESS STEEL CORPORATION 


Baltimore 3, Maryland Dept. 53 
wé EASTERN forthe cue | ammanine heat aaaasdabll 
Firm Name 
hen SLAINLESS 2 2 geen 


City State 


Your Name and Title 
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How This New Beamer Drive 
» Maintains Tension on a Warper 


On a warper, yarn tension is determined primarily 
by (a) pressure applied at the creel tension cups and 
(b) the yarn speed. The former is fixed throughout the 
doff. The latter is held constant by this new G-E 
beamer drive, which operates as follows: | 

A tachometer-generator is coupled to the compress 
roll. Since the speed of this roll is directly proportional 
to yarn speed, a voltage is generated which is, in 
turn, proportional to yarn speed. 

As the beam diameter increases, yarn speed and 
roll speed tend to increase. The tachometer gen- 
erator instantly and continuously transmits the 
increasing voltage signal to an electronic control 
panel which automatically and smoothly reduces the 
driving motor speed to compensate for the increasing 
beam diameter. Yarn speed is thus kept constant, 
thereby maintaining a consistent level of tension 
throughout the beaming operation. 
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_ TACHOMETER 
GENERATOR 
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D-C DRIVE 
MOTOR 


ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL PANEL 


FD 
G-e G OF 
THY-MO-TROL SPEED 

DRIVE SELECT @) 5 


A-C POWER SUPPLY 








If you're processing yarns at 
HIGH TENSION....... 


Mill operators who are working with yarns 
at high tension will be interested in G.E.’s new | 
high-tension, high-precision beamer drive. 
Now being successfully used on slashers, its 
close control over beaming tension has helped 
to reduce ‘“‘seconds’’ and has contributed to 
higher product quality. Requires no friction 
clutches, slipping belts, or other mechanical 
equipment. 
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NEW G-E beamer drive holds yarn 
tension within very close limits 





& PECIAL care in handling is not enough when you're 
warping fine rayon, high-counts cotton, and other delicate 
yarns. Machines, too, should “pamper” the yarn. How? 
By holding tension to exact standards throughout the 
beaming operation. This is the function of a new, low- 
tension, high-precision beamer drive developed by G.E- 

Using electronic control, this new drive automatically 
holds yarn speed constant throughout the doff (within 
limits of +0.5 


fundamental requirement for maintaining tension in the 


%). This close control of yarn speed is a 


warping operation. The result is more uniform beams with 
fewer breaks on the slasher. And because there are fewer 
work stoppages, your output per machine increases. 

This new beamer drive is only one of a wide variety of 
automatic tension-control systems developed by G.E. for 
These 


yarn 


practically all textile manufacturing operations. 
include drives for slashers, mercerizing ranges, 


winders, and duo-dye-jigs. A G-E textile application 
engineer will be glad to discuss the characteristics of any 
one or all of these systems with you. Apparatus Dept., 


General Electric Company, Schenectady 5, N. Y. 


Keep on buying Bonds — and keep all you buy 


GENERAL@® ELECTRIC 
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& Major Benefits of 


the New G-E BEAMER DRIVE 


Maintains yarn tension within very close limits 
throughout the doff. 


Installed easily and quickly. No cams or mechan- 
ical linkages needed. 


There is no motor-generator set or mechanical 
speed changer to occupy valuable floor space. 


Simple to operate. Yarn speeds are easily set by 
simple dial adjustment. 


Beamer accelerates smoothly and ata rate which 
is adjustable; decelerates quickly and smoothly 
when stop button is pressed. 


Withstands severe mill-service conditions. Re- 


quires little maintenance. 
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Pat’s 
Pending 





Set Screws can't shake loose and cause trouble if they have 
knurled cup points, as have the patented "UNBRAKO" Self- 
lockers. The knurls dig-in, and hold tight against all vibra- 
tion. Machinery maintenance therefore will be less of a 
heavy chore—when the "UNBRAKO" is used. Lower your 
maintenance costs with these Self-locking, strong, accurate 
and dependable “UNBRAKO" Socket Set Screws. Sizes 
from No. 4 to I!/5” in diameter. Write today for our free 


Catalog. 





BRA 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 











| Knurling of Socket 
Screws originated with 
“Unbrako” years ago. 











STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO. 


JENKINTOWN, PENNA., BOX 582 
BOSTON CHICAGO DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS ST.LOUIS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Play it Safe...use LLY-APART“@"" 


This modern, high powered 
machine is designed to sup- 
ply hydraulic pressure, as 
high as 24,000 pounds if 
necessary, to spread the 
drum on spinning, twister, 
and spooler frames, so bear- 
ings and connecting shaft 
can be removed quickly, 
easily, and without damage to the cylinder or cylinder head. 


Ezy-Apart is adjustable to fit drums from 7” to 10” in 
diameter, goes on easily, and will separate any section 
safely in as little as thirty minutes. Enthusiastic users report 
savings in man hours as high as 50°, and the salvaging 
of approximately 60°% more cylinder heads. 


Write for complete information and see how you can put 


EZY-APART to work in your mill. 


Each machine is equipped with the following 
attachments: 


|. 3 heads ... 7, 8, and 9 or 10 inch 
sizes. 


2. 4 interchangeable bushings to fit |, 
W/g, 1144 and 13 inch arbors. 


3. 6 straps. 3 
4. & hooks. 





f 


COLUMBIA SUPPLY COMPANY 


COLUMBIA, SOUTH CAROLINA, JU. S. A 
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LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 
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DU "olor Cond itiont ng 





Increases efficiency, improves employee morale 





In the slasher room of the Ashland Corp., Jewett City, Conn., where high temperatures create uncomfortable 


working conditions, Color Conditioning Green is used on walls to create, psychologically, an impression of coolness. 


CONCLUSIVELY PROVED in representative textile plants 
throughout the country, Du Pont Color Condition- 
ing has received widespread recognition as a practical 
plan for increasing operating efficiency by improving 
working conditions. 


Color Conditioning for industry is scientific, func- 
tional. It is not “interior decoration.”’ It produces 
results by reducing eyestrain and fatigue. It improves 
morale by using color to psychological advantage. It 
helps eliminate personal injuries, fosters better em- 
ployee-management relations. 


Plan today for a safer, more efficient, more produc- 
tive plant through Color Conditioning. Increased 
production of Du Pont Color Conditioning Paints 





will enable you to put this proved program to work 


in the very near future. 


Callin a Du Pont Paint Engineer or write to: 


% 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.). Finishes 


Division, Wilmington 98, Delaware. 


EIN I SO St a te OREN RCL Fa . he Denner gest 
Soe he Be i 


> 


COLOR CONDITIONING 


PAINTS 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
«+» THROUGH CHEMISTRY 












































PENNSYLVANIA SALT 
1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 7 PA. - 
1 YORK » CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS * PITTSBURGH + CINCINNAT! « MiNNE&?D. S > 


/ 
i ae A WYANDOTTE «+ TACOMA 
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TIME WILL PAY FOR IT.... 





TESTS PROVE 
EFFICIENCY 


The Blackness Test was de- 
veloped to furnish a more 
precise measurement of Pre- a ye 
cipitron’s greater efficiency 
compared to mechanical filters. 
It provides greater accuracy and 
approximates actual particle 
count. 





The results of a typical tes:, 
shown here, indicate clearly 
what Precipitron can do. Here 
are actual photographs of a test 
... where 2,500 cubic feet of air 
in each instance, was drawn 
through a cloth area for a 60 
minute period. They tell a 
graphic story. 





Mechanically Cleaned Air 





Precipitron Cleaned Air 








Westi 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES... 
> acemark registered in U.S. A, 
When Writing Advertisers, Please Meution 
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Five hours per month spent on cleaning each loom, plus 
the usual six yards of waste stock that these operations 
entail, soon will pay the cost of Precipitron*, the best 
answer science has been able to devise to keep mill air 
clean. 

A rayon-cotton mill operating 1,600 looms, 620 hours 
per month, increased its production by 42,600 yards a 
month and eliminated 33,120 cleaning operations a 
month—by installing Precipitron. 

Precipitron will pay for itself in your mill where dirt on 
guides, guide wires, flyer wires and rollers results in a 
considerable percentage of off-quality in your winter 
production. 

Precipitron eliminates smoke, dust, soot and (by recir- 
culating the air) the oil mist that is generated within the 
room. It arrests air-borne particles, as smallas 1/250,000 
of an inch. It delivers air 90% clean by actual blackness 
or discoloration test. 

Consider the effect Precipitron will have on your pro- 
duction, your product, your employees. Consider its 
advantages to you in post-war competition. 

For the complete story on Precipitron, call your nearest 
Westinghouse office, or write Westinghouse, P.O. Box 
868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


PRECIP PRON 


Ja 4515 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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HYDRAULIC 
AUTOMATIC 





Activated by only 





Ounces of Pressure 


@ REEVES sensitive, piston-type Hydraulic Automatic 
Speed Control enables you to run cotton, wool, rayon or 
any synthetic material in a continuous process without 
stretch on cloth. 

So sensitive is the REEVES control that pressure of only 
1 to 2 ounces through follower roll, dancer roll or other 
activating force will produce changes in speed to regulate 
tension automatically and precisely to the degree desired. 

Pictured above is section of a Continuous Indigo Dyeing 
Machine completely equipped with REEVES Hydraulic 
Automatic Tension Control. In this range, cloth passes 
from one machine or section to another with NO inter- 
mediate handling. 

After carbonizing, scouring and fulling, cloth passes into 
the first dyeing machine, followed by oxidation in the sky- 
ing machine. It then goes into a second dyeing machine and 
a second skying machine before being taken to the folder. 

To regulate the speed of the cloth throughout entire proc- 
ess, one machine is driven by a 3 h.p. REEVES Motodrive, 
with Electric Remote Control and remote position indi- 
cator. The carbonizer is driven through a REEVES Trans- 
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REEVES qariable 


REEVES Transmissions with Hydraulic Automatic Control 
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driving squeeze rolls in dyeing unit of finishing range. 


mission with Hydraulic Automatic Control as are scouring 
machine, fulling machine and squeeze rolls on the two dye 
tanks. Each of the two skying machines is driven through 
a REEVES Transmission with manual control, driving from 
the variable speed shaft of the Hydraulically Controlled 
Transmission on the preceding dye tank. 

With the hydraulic controls operating from the dancer 
rolls, cloth tension is regulated and all machines thus 
equipped are automatically synchronized with the one that 
is manually controlled. 

REEVES “feather-touch’’ automatic speed control in- 
sures faster, more uniform textile production. It is simple, 
rugged, easy to service and maintain. It is tried and proven 
by many applications in range finishing—on beaming 
warpers, slashers and other winding processes. Our ‘‘field”’ 
engineers are thoroughly experienced in textile processes. 
Write us. Ask for copy of catalog T-450 and special in- 
formation on REEVES Hydraulic Automatic Speed Control. 


REEVES PULLEY COMPANY, COLUMBUS, INDIANA 
Recognized Leader in the Specialized Field of Speed Control Engineering 


SPEED CONTROL 
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During the past few years the difficulty of obtain- 
ing natural oils from abroad has made it neces- 





sary for textile mills to use sulphonated oils made 





from domestic oils almost exclusively. Those 





who have used Cyanamid products have not only 
found them consistently high in quality but con- 
sistently zvailable. For Cyanamid has established 
completely reliable sources of supply for its 
domestic oils and employs modern, large scale 
equipment in processing them. For example, 
Cyanamid’s sulphonated castor oil has been avail- 











able in large quantities to meet the most exacting 





requirements and has helped many mills to main- 
tain high standards in the quality of their textile 
products. Whatever your demands, you can de- 
pend on Cyanamid as a steady, reliable source of 
supply for: 






















on 9 . 7 
One of Cyanamid $ modern large-capacity units for the produc- IMPORTED— DOMESTIC— 
tion of textile chemicals. Large-scale production means greatest 
possible uniformity in chemical supply. Gave Ge Comer Oe 
Tea Seed Oil Red Oil 
AMONG CYANAMID PRODUCTS Cocoanut Oil Peanut Oil 
FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY ARE... Babassu Oil Corn Oil 
Penetrants « ~~ e Finishes Rape Seed Oil Cottonseed Oil 
Sizing Compounds + DECERESOL* OT Wetting Agents . : 
| PARAMUL** 115 Water Repellent, and other specialties Sperm O18 Soya Been OF 
and Heavy Chemicals 








: *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. **Trade-Mark 
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PCYANAM ID; FF 4 Chemiial 


(A UNIT OF AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY) 
NEW YORK 20, 


NEW YORK 
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T ° () () (), () () () machine operating hours 


give Gulf Technologists new facts 


on ball bearing lubrication 





THE BEARING TEST MACHINES shown be- 
low have been operated for over 1,000,000 test 
hours to develop better lubricants for ball bear- 
ings. These machines operate twenty-four hours a 
day when in use, and tests of as much as 20,000 
hours without bearing failure have been made on 
a single application of a Gulf quality grease! 
Gulf technologists have devised many kinds of 
special apparatus and equipment which duplicate 
or closely simulate service conditions, so that the 


performance values of lubricants can be predeter- 














LUBRICATION 








The grease testing machines shown above are only 
a small part of the highly specialized equipment 
employed by Gulf technologists to develop improved 
lubricants for specific requirements. 


mined. To this is added knowledge gained 
through field contacts with thousands of plant 
problems each year. Result: improved lubricants 
with better performance values which help indus- 
try increase production and reduce maintenance 
costs. 

If you have a lubrication, cutting, or quenching 
problem, let Gulf co-operate with you in develop- 
ing the best solution. Write, wire, or phone your 
nearest Gulf office today and ask a Gulf Service 


Engineer to call. 











Gulf Oil Corporation + Gulf Refining Company 


Division Sales Offices: Boston + New York +: Philadelphia - Pittsburgh - Atlanta - New Orleans - Heuston - Louisville + Toledo 
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MOTOR: 

1S hp, 1750 rpm 

Westinghouse “ Lint-Free“’ 
MOTOR PULLEY: 

Rockwood 9" X 63/4" 
FRAME PULLEY: 

Rockwood 16 25/32" X 63/4 
MOTOR BASE: 

Rockwood V-6 
BELT: 

Pivotan Double 6" X 138" 





This winning combination, designed to pro- suring lowered costs and increased profits. 
vide the ultimate in efficiency, space-saving Our engineers are eager to help solve 
and ease of maintenance, will keep your your drive problems, too. Why not write us 


twisters running at peak production, in- today, to send one of them for consultation? 


SOUTHERN BELTING COMPANY 
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Bothered 
by poor 
leveling 





Cheer up—There’s Modinal* D 














YOU’LL LICK many a tough dyeing problem—if you use 
‘‘Modinal”* D in the dyebath. For “Modinal” D helps 
disperse all classes of dyes (except basic colors), levels 
them off uniformly—leaves materials clear and bright. 

And “‘Modinal” D offers these other important proper- 
ties to make your textile operations more efficient: Extra 
strength detergency ... Resistance to hard water and acids 
... Effective wetting action... Faster rinsing. 


Wouldn’t it be good business to take advantage of 
“Modinal” D... NOW? 


Gardinol Corp., General Offices, Wilmington, Dela- 
ware. Sales Agents: Procter & Gamble, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), Wilmington 98, 
Delaware. 





Move ahead with 


*“MODINAL” is the trade mark used by the Gardinol Cor- 
poration to designate a group of its fatty alcohol sulfates. 








Have you thought of “Modinal” D for the final 
sudsing and rinsing of woolens and worsteds? 
“Modinal” D removes insoluble soap specks... 
speeds rinsing ... prepares goods for more level 
dyeing ... gives you cleaner smelling goods... re- 
duces the personal equation in processing. 
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Under today’s high-pressure production, reduced 
maintenance is an important factor—both from the 
standpoint of money saved as well as time saved. This 
is one way this mill is ahead. With Westinghouse 
loom motors on the job, maintenance is held at a 
minimum. These motors have been built to resist 
the heavy vibrations encountered in loom service. 
Mechanical strength is greater—life longer. 

Power costs, too, are lower with Westinghouse 
Loom Motors. They are designed for exceptionally 
high efficiency. Proper relation of rotor weight helps 
“iron-out” some of the peak loads occurring at high 
frequency in loom drives. This results in greater over- 
all efficiency and low power cost. 

Plan now to use this motor on your new postwar 
looms. With its sturdy construction, you can be sure 
of meeting the heavy strains imposed by new looms 
before they are “broken in’. Vibration can’t “lick” 
this loom motor. Ask your Westinghouse representa- 
tive to give you all the facts. Westinghouse Electric 
Corporation, East Pittsburgh, Pa. J-94616 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 2 o OFFICES EVERYWHERE 
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MANY ASSEMBLY . 


COMBINATIONS 


Westinghouse loom motors are 
particularly adaptable for special 
applications. There are many pos- 
sible variations in assembly ar- 
rangements including three-point 
suspension, left and right-hand ap- 
plications, base mounted, and 
many others. They can be supplied 
for all types of special mountings 
or lubrication requirements. 


Westinghouseloom 
motor designed for 
three-point suspension. 
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Typical mill installation of 
Super-Draft Roving Frames 


¢ ¢ e WHITIN’S leadership in building Roving Frames 
is not an accident. Leading mills, everywhere, have been 
quick to realize the benefits of their correct design and 
high quality workmanship. Their adaptability to handling 
a wide range of fibers is described below. 


LONG DRAFT 


A three roll system, with cradles and bands, designed for drafts 
6 to 10 on carded work, up to 12 on combed work. Capable of 
eliminating either Slubbers or one Intermediate process, it is ideal 
where two process Roving is desirable. 


INTER-DRAFT 


A four roll system, without cradles or bands, designed to run 
drafts 10 to 18. Between drafting zones full fiber control is main- 
tained by means of a special Quarter Turn Guide. Produces hank 
roving for finisher frames for making 5.00 hank roving or finer. 


SUPER-DRAFT 


This is a combination four roll system employing cradles and 
bands and also the special Quarter Turn Guide. Designed for drafts 
of 18 and over. It is especially effective in mixed fibers of different 


types and lengths. 
Whitin 
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! SANDOZ PRESENTS We cose achievement of the mia 


“ltlo0dd tw Covee 


From time immemorial. man has 
given expression to his moods by trans- 
lating them into colors, gay or sombre, 
through the medium of hand-woven 
fabrics. 

Famous weavers like Goodal! are 
reproducing, for the decorator. the 
finest achievements of present-day 
handcrafters. For example: the artful 
machine translations shown above — 
a very heavy lustrous fabric called 
“Silk Tweed”: skillful blends of mo- 
hair, cotton and rayon—are based 
upon the hand-woven creations of an 
American designer. 


SANDOZ CHEMICAL 


WORKS, INC., 61 








Goodall Fabrics, Inc.— like so many 
other famous names in textiles — in- 
cludes Sandoz among its suppliers . 
knowing that for such successful dram- 
atizations of mood — from subtly-muted 
pastels to vibrant, rich gold —it can 
rely upon Sandoz for colors that are 
true, easy to handle, and dependable. 

Thinking ahead with textiles means 
—to Sandoz—the foresight and inge- 
nuity to help the dyer meet many 
problems. , | 

In Blues for wools. Sandoz has de- 
veloped Alizarine Light Blue 4GL 
(Pat.), recognized as the fastest-to-light 


VAN DAM 


STR ES, 


By Goodall Fabrics, Inc. 


acid blue on the market: Brilliant 
Alizarine Milling Blue BL (Pat.) which 
combines fastness-to-fulling and light 
to an unusual degree. 

kor dves ees acid. chrome or direct 

or auxiliary chemicals for both 
natural and synthetic fibres... remem- 
ber Sandoz “color achievements.” On 
special problems, get in touch with 
Sandoz application laboratories in: 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Los Angeles, Charlotte or Toronto. A 
wide range of stocks are maintained in 
those cities. Other branches are in 
Chicago, Paterson and Providence. 


NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
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GETTING THE MOST FROM WINES 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


BREAKAGE LEVER BALANCE (No. 50 Machine) 


It is sometimes necessary — particularly when 
winding light or fragile yarns which require a mini- 
mum tension — to obtain a very delicate and positive 
action on the Stopping Lever. 
The Breakage Lever Balance (50-2934) accom- 
plishes this purpose by accurately and sensitively 
balancing the Breakage Lever Assembly in a running 
position, eliminating any oscillation which might re- 
lease tension and cause the spindle to stop. 
| The Stopping Lever Assembly can be so counter- 
| weighted that its weight does not appreciably impose 
any load or increase the tension even on the finest 

| deniers. When the end breaks, the Balance moves in 
the direction that will insure proper contact of the 
Stopping Lever with the Stopping Wheel, causing the 
Spindle to stop. 

The Balance is an arc-shaped flat metal piece at 
the upper end of which a weight is fixed. It 1s at- 
tached directly to the Stopping Lever Hub by two 
screws. A radial slot permits a range of adjustment. 

Two styles are made. One, having a single slot, is 
used with Stopping Lever Hubs in which there is one 
hole for the Breakage Lever. The other has two slots 
and is used with the Hub that has two holes for two 
different positions of the Breakage Lever. 


PREVENTING SCRAMBLED YARN (Roto-Coner*) 


Scrambled yarn on the face of a cone or tube can 
generally be attributed to insufficient frictional con- 
tact between the cone and the Rotary Traverse. 

The Spindle Holder Bearing may be set so tightly 
that the package drops too slowly and does not make 
an immediate firm contact with the Traverse. The 
Bearing should be adjusted to a point where the pack- 
age will drop freely and begin to turn immediately on 
contact. 

The operator can make sure winding is started cor- 
rectly by observing the practice illustrated here. Pass 
the yarn through the Tension with the right hand, the 
hand continuing to the package and picking up the 
end on the package. Bring up the left hand with the 
Knotter, tie the yarn, give the package a start with 
the left hand and support the yarn with the right hand 
just clear of the traverse as the left hand drops to the 
Starting Handle, releasing the yarn as the package 
starts to revolve. The yarn will pass into a groove and 
be carried the full length of the Traverse without 
scrambling or short-traversing. 

Waste yarn wrapped around the spindle will, of 
course, prevent the spindle from turning freely, and 














PROVIDENCE BOSTON 


94 OF A SERIES ON 






























Fig. 1 





Fig. 2 


may invite scrambled yarn. Guards are provided to 
reduce this hazard, but it is always well to be sure 
that no such condition exists. Inspecting the spindles 
for wrapped yarn takes very little time and will help 
increase production and quality. 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
“THERE’S A UNIVERSAL WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


> WINDING COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA 


UTICA CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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Not an ATOM SMASHER 


though it uses ATOMizers 


HEAT ABSORBED 


(se Py x : 
perature Vown 


OISTURE ADDED 


Hurt 





It's the AMCO 
Evaporative 


IMPLE ...efficient...the AMCO Evaporative Cooling 
System is ductless and clean. It works like this (see dia- 
gram) : a controlled amount of fresh air is drawn in from the 
outside and combined with some recirculated air. Spray 
delivered from atomizers introduces moisture which is evap- 
orated into the air, raising the relative humidity to the 
desired point. Frictional heat generated by operating ma- 
chinery is absorbed by the evaporation of moisture into 
the air thus reducing excessive room temperature to normal. 
Spent air is exhausted through automatically controlled 
vents. 
An AMCO engineer will be glad to show you how, with 
this system, you can prepare for the race for competitive 


production beginning now. 


ooling System! | 





a 











THE CONTINUOUS PROCESS OF 
COOLING AND HUMIDIFYING DOES 
THESE THINGS ... HAS THESE 
FEATURES: 


% Reduces excessive temperature and holds 
relative humidity at point best suited to fibre 
and process. 


% Speeds production in high friction (heat) 
areas. 

% Assures evener yarn counts and increases 
breaking strength. 


% No cumbersome ducts to become clogged 
and obstruct light. 


% Easy to install — minimum disruption. 

% High flexibility to meet changing room con- 
ditions. 

%*& Minimum maintenance. 


% Amco Evaporative Cooling utilizes your pres- 
ent humidification system. 


%* Increases workers’ comfort. 





AMCO EVAPORATIVE COOLING SYSTEMS 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY, PROVIDENCE, R. I. . 


BOSTON : 


ATLANTA °* 
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THE BEST DYES FOR 
UREA FORMALDEHYDE AND 
OTHER CURABLE RESIN FINISHES 
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Where CRANE Can Help You 
in Piping Problems 


ONE SOURCE OF SUPPLY « ONE RESPONSIBILITY « ONE STANDARD OF QUALITY 


The conditions under which your piping systems advantages of each type of valve, fittings and pip- 





: operate govern your choice of piping materials. You ing accessory. . . ; 
can best determine the exact requirements. In that In choosing Crane materials, you simplify any 
task you will find the Crane line a truly helpful serv- piping job. One order to your Crane Branch or 


| ice. By giving you the world’s most complete selec- Wholesaler covers all your needs. Uniform quality 
tion of piping equipment for ali applications, Crahe in all materials—plus single responsibility forthem— 
makes it possible to get exactly what you need. You helps keep installations at peak efficiency longer—at 
choose with complete confidence, for Crane, with minimum cost. For maintenance or new work, the 
90 years’ experience, points out clearly the distinct Crane line answers all piping equipment problems. 


Condenser and circulating water pumps in power plant 
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SERVICE RECOMMENDATIONS: Crane Standard Iron 
Body Wedge Gate Valves are suited for many services 
in factories and power plants, at all working pressures 
up to 125 pounds steam. Brass trimmed valves are rec- 
. ommended for steam, water or oil lines; all-iron valves 
for oil, gas or fluids that corrode brass but not iron. Made in O. S. & Y. and Non- 
Rising Stem patterns. See page 101 of your Crane Catalog. 


he Working Pressures 























Screwed or Flonged End Valves Hub End Valves | 
Size of Valve Saturated Cold Water, Oil Cold Water or Gas 
Set ye. Ga aes ee Steam or Gas, Non-Shock ___Non-Shock 
cals. 8 8=—(l 125 pounds 200 pounds 200 pounds 
14 and 16 in. 125 pounds 150 pounds 150 pounds 
18 to 24 in. nd 150 pounds 150 pounds 











*For steam lines larger than 16 in., Crane 150-Pound Cast Steel Gate Valves are recommended. 
(For sizes under 2 in., use Crane Clamp Gate Valves.) 


CRANE CO., General Offices: 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Ill. - Branches and Wholesalers Serving All Industrial Areas 


«Qs VALVES - FITTINGS + PIPE 
PLUMBING - HEATING - PUMPS 
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Yes, it’s a snap to change sheaves now, when you provide 
Allis-Chalmers’ new ‘“Magic-Grip” — fastest mounting and 
demounting sheave on the market. Saves time and money. 

















T Place sheave on shaft. Slides 
on smoothly because clearance is 
provided by expanded bushing. 
There’s no hammering — no forcing! 
Complete sheave and bushing unit comes 
intact—ready for quick, easy mounting. 


SEE WHY THE NEW “MAGIC-GRIP” MOUNTS F 





Alignexactly, using straightedge, 
(It’s easy with this free-sliding 
sheave.) Then tighten three cap- 
screws; sheave is locked to shaft, grips 
like magic! No set screws to damage the 
shaft. Write A-C for Bulletin B6310. 


Allis-Chalmers Texrope 


“MAGICGRIP” 
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RECONVERTING? 


GET THIS 
NEW FREE KIT! 


To help you find out how your 
present equipment will fit into 
future production, A-C offers a 
new free ‘‘Reconversion Inven- 
tory Kit’ — Fact Sheets and 
Check Lists to speed your ap- 
praisal of V-belt drives, electric 
motors, and centrifugal pumps. 
Applies to all makes, Call your 
A-C distributor or district office, or 
write Dept. 68, ALLIs-CHALMERS 
Mrc., Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin. 
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Seven New Chemicals Have Been Added to 
Hooker's General Products List 





What wis the boiling range of Hooker 
Monochlorbenzene? What is the chlorine 
content of Hooker Sulfur Dichloride? Is 
Lauryl Chloride a liquid or solid and what 
are some of its uses? In what size containers 
1s Hooker Cyclohexanol shipped? 





This is the type of information you will find in 
the new edition of the Hooker General Products 
List of nearly 100 Chemicals. Seven of these 
‘. | so are new developments making their first appear- 
AS , 2 Ge | ance among the other Hooker Products. 





A copy of this new bulletin which gives descrip- 
tions, principal specifications, uses and shipping 
| information will save you time and trouble in 
selecting chemicals for your requirements. 
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When in need of chemicals, make it a habit to 
look at the Hooker General Products List. In 
that way you can be sure of the uniform high 
quality and purity that have been pleasing 
users for years. Technical Data Sheets and 
samples of products in which you are interested 
will be sent on request. Our Technical Staff will 
be glad to assist in the application of chemicals 
to your particular problems. 





ae Take the first step in getting acquainted with 
eos +. < Hooker by sending for this new edition of our 
er General Products List. 





! ee ene ; G Just type your name and “Bulletin 100” 
a — your letterhead and a copy will be sent to you. 












‘HOOKER 
ELECTROCHEMICAL 
COMnAM HOOKER 
Petrova CHEMICALS 
Caustic Soda Muriatic Acid Sodium Sulfide 


New York, N. Y. Tacoma, Wash. 
Wilmington, Calif. 

Paradichlorbenzene Chlorine Sodium Sulfhydrate $323 
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BARBER-COLMAN 





AUTOMATIC ELECTRONIC 
CONTROL OF REGAIN AT 
THE SLASHER GIVES MORE 

















bs aS 


For details on the principles, features, ad- 
vantages, and the benefits to be gained from 
Barber-Colman Moisture Content Control 
equipment, send for this brochure. Ask for 
Bulletin F-1705-1. 


rent 
|. goveto®? ye? 





MOISTURE CONTENT 
CONTROLLER 










UNIFORM QUALITY PRODUCT 
AND INCREASED PRODUCTION 





% tee oa 
SS ca A 


EASILY ADAPTABLE 


TO ANY ELECTRICAL OR MECHANICAL SPEED- 


CHANGING UNIT ON 


The Barber-Colman Moisture Content 
Control system includes speed control 
units which are adaptable to whatever 
type of speed-changing equipment is 
now incorporated in your slashers. 
These may include the conventional 
cone pulley drives or one of the many 
types of electrical or mechanical variable 
speed drives now available. No major 
changes are necessary on your present 
slasher equipment when you add the 
Barber-Colman moisture Content Con- 


EXISTING SLASHERS 


trol system. Barber-Colman equipment 
is outstanding in that it provides true 
proportioning control. When a small 
correction is needed, only a small 
change of speed will be made; when a 
large correction is called for, a large 
change of speed will be made — but 
always in a single complete move with- 
out overcorrection or ‘hunting’. Produc- 
tion for a given slasher and slasher 
room investment is always maintained 
at peak levels. 











ela 


45 YEARS EXPERIENCE 


ROCKFORD BOSTON 
ILLINOIS Massacnuserrs 


SERVING 


GREENVILLE 
SOUTH CAROLINA NORTH CAROLINA 


TEXTILE MILLS 


GREENSBORO ATLANTA 
GEORGIA 
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Printex Used Aridye* Yellow FYG 
To Produce an Exceptionally Bright, Clear 
Discharge Effect 


This enchanting Rag Doll print on rayon crepe dress goods 
was produced by the Printex Division of Allied Textile 
Printers, Inc., for Belding Heminway Corticelli, noted rayon 
dress goods manufacturer. 

Printex knew that an exceptionally bright, clear yellow 
discharge effect could be obtained inexpensively and easily 
with Aridye Yellow FYG. 

So here’s how Printex did the job: The gray ground was 
: dyed with a dischargeable direct color in the usual manner. 

Then the fabric was printed with Aridye Yellow FYG cut 1:5 


sulfoxylate. After printing, the fabric was dried on a loop 


N 


. Pat. OF. 


with regular Aridye Clear containing 16 ounces per gallon of 








G 
er 
PRINT THIS PATTERN ON ed : 


dryer, padded with peroxide, steam aged, and washed. 


Results: A bright yellow print, with a sharp mark, and 
complete freedom from halo. The fabric has a desirable, 
mellow hand. The fastness meets all requirements for dress 


FOO 
goods. 


This is one of the many examples of the way in which 
Aridye pigment colors are being employed to advantage for 
day-in-and-day-out printing jobs. Further, Aridye pigment 
colors often provide the answer to unusual printing problems 
which would be difficult or impossible to solve with ordinary 
dyes or conventional methods. ; 


An Aridye Corporation technical service man will be glad 
to discuss where and how you can benefit from the use of 
Aridye pigment colors. Write to Aridye Corporation — pio- 
neers In pigment colors for textiles— Fair Lawn, New Jersey. 





FReo Uy. 
CHECK THESE 8 ADVANTAGES 


Sharpness of Mark + Exceptional Fastness to Sunlight + Uniformity 
of Shade + Fastness to Washing ~+ Bright Colors + Economy 
Ease of Application + No Impairment of Hand 








RIDYE CORPORATION - A SUBSIDIARY OF INTERCHEMICAL CORPORATION -; FAIR LAWN, N. J. + ROCK HILL, S.C. - PRO 

























































MONG some 15 defini- 
tions of “‘service’ in the 
dictionary we like this one— 
“any work performed for the 
benefit of another ©. 

For that precisely fits our 
relation to the mills we rep- 
resent as selling agents. 

And if you stress the word 
“any you understand why 
we are as eager to appraise 
new materials and processes 
as we are to explore new mar- 


kets. why we study account- 


DO YOU THINK OF 
SERVICE AS WE DO] 


ing methods as zealously as 
crop reports, why we read 
mill blue prints with as keen 
interest as profit and_ loss 
statements. 

We think the more we 
know about the textile in- 
dustry — from field to con- 
sumer — the better we are 
able to serve our mills. 

Evidently they too think 
so. 1f the length and strength 
of our relationships may be 


taken as a guide. 

















MINOT HOOPER & COMPANY 


Selling Agents, 40 Worth Street, New York City 





(established 1841) 


BOSTON e CHICAGO ad SAN FRANCISCO e ATLANTA 
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REPRESENTATIVES IN 
6 TEXTILE DISTRICTS 


LAWRENCE 
: Main Office and Plant, P. O. Box 
927, Telephone: Lawrence 6194. 


NEW YORK 


W.S. Taylor, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue, 
Telephone: Lexington 2-6060. 


CHICAGO 


Albert R. Breen, 80 E. Jackson 
Blvd., Telephone: Harrison 7140. 


CHARLOTTE HEDDLE FRAMES 
Branch Plant and Sales Office: 
Clifton Watson, Manager Southern 
Sales, P. O. Box 2036. Telephone: 
Charlotte 3-7503. 





Made in three standard styles— 
single iron ends, double iron ends, 
combination ends; also_ special 
frames to order. Metal parts are 


ATLANTA | protected by zinc plating. 
Arthur Harris, P. O. Box 1982, Tele- | OTHER EMMONS PRODUCTS 
phone: Main 2543. Reeds of all kinds e Twine Har- 
ness e Slasher Combs e Wardwell 
DALLAS, TEXAS 1 Loop and Doll Pickers 
R. D. Hughes Sales Company, 1812 : JW PICKER APRONS 
Main St., Teleph : C-6283, C-6284. “ 
nis re & CONVEYERS 


EMMONS STEEL HEDDLES ARE CARRIDE | Standard sizes in stock. Special sizes 


to order. Wood—well finished, se- 

IN STOCK IN LAWRENCE AND CHARLOTTE sacted cenite: eieaiemanaite 
top grain of the bend. Made to order 
with Fabreeka in place of leather. 
Fabreeka will not stretch; out- 

lasts leather up to 3 times. 


Made in straight and duplex types 
(also special) of special high 
carbon steel, nickel or 


























cadmium plated and >. 
stainless. > >" Aprons also repaired 
0 CHICAGO § in Charlotte. 
/ LAWRENCE 
J Vi NEW Yori 
ADP // ss: DALLAS a 
ee / ff : ok CHARLOTTE (9 
a ' [ATLANTA = 
: & ite eres £7 
Y i ae 
a er ss 
¥ iad oar 
a a 
3 g as 
a a wee 
pet 1 ee 
. URUGUAY: . 
Stores & Cin 
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FOR CRISP 
OR SOFT EFFECTS... 





Properly applied, CEGLIN gives the desired degree of 
crispness or softness to cottons and rayons. These qualities 
are then an integral characteristic of the finished textile 
and remain so through repeated launderings. For CEGLIN 
is a lasting cellulose finish that is so firmly anchored to 
each fiber that it is fast even to kier boiling. 

In addition, CEGLIN increases fabric strength and 
durability ...stabilizes shrinkage and stretching... 

















increases resistance to slippage, distortion and 
abrasion. CEGLIN can be applied before boil off. . . 
| during mercerization ... before or after dyeing 

| ...Or as a final finish. It does not require curing 





nor ageing at high temperatures. 


e 

















How CEGLIN 


Increases the Intrinsic Value of Fabrics 


























@ Provides a finish of distinguished character. 

















@ Stands up under laundering. 
@ Adds tensile strength. 
@ Stabilizes shrinkage and stretching. 











@ Increases resistance to slippage or distortion. 


@ MAKES POSSIBLE A WIDE RANGE FROM 
SOFTNESS TO CRISPNESS. 


@ Improves resistance to abrasion. 





@ Helpful in solving manufacturing problems. 





Made only by SYLVANIA INDUSTRIAL Corporation 


Manufacturers of cellophane and other cellulose products since 1929 
General Sales Offices: 122 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. ® Plant and Principal Office: Fredericksburg, Va. 





e x Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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LIVELY SPINNA CALF 
It’s the Triple-Resilient Roll Covering 





Mills whose reputations depend on quality insist that nothing takes © 
the place of leather rolls for fine spinning . . . and no roller leather 
is as consistently high-quality as Lawrence’s Spinna Calf .. . The “grain” 
side of calfskin has natural characteristics for drafting — unequalled by any 
other material. Spinna Calf has become, through the years, the most generally used calfskin. Results 


—in terms of yarn quality—must be the reason. Specify Lawrence Spinna Calf 






Mass., manufacturers of 


H.H. Hersey, Greenville,S. C. 


...A.C. Lawrence Leather Company, Peabody, 


Lawrence Calfskins—Ist choice for aprons. Represented by 


EVERY YEAR MORE PEOPLE DECIDE LEATHER IS BEST 
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The winding units travel around the machine 
making a full bobbin each circuit. 


ONE Automatic Head doffs the full bobbins and 
starts the empty bobbins. 


Empty bobbins are poured into one large hopper 
and are sorted and fed automatically. 


Full bobbins are delivered to boxes or cans and 
when several lots are run, they are sorted and 
placed in separate boxes. 


Bunch is controlled by one adjustment in the 
Automatic Head, making all bunches uniform. 


A low-voltage, three phase totally enclosed 
motor drives the spindles directly. 


Spindle speeds up to 5200 RPM. 








Detectors stop motor when bobbin is full or 
thread breaks. 


Winds cotton, worsted, woolen, rayon, etc. 


Diameter and shape of bobbin easily and accu- 
rately controlled by a feeler working against 
a stationary rack. 


A flat double-throw cam, running in oil, gives 
overlapping layers of wind, giving greatly 
improved weaving results. 


Low investment and maintenance costs due to 
simple construction of winding units and to 
the use of only ONE automatic head to serve 
all spindles. 


PRODUCTION: 
2,000 bobbins per hour 


by one operator 


ABBOTT MACHINE COMPANY 





Southern Representative. 


L. 





8. 





Ligon, Greenville, 8. C. 


WILTON, N. H. 
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CURIOSITY... 


THE FOUNDATION 
OF PROGRESS 


ne Because James Watt wondered 
cae 


dod X OR ae 
gta it 


Y 


what made the cover of a boiling 
kettle go up and down, we have 


steam power today. 


Likewise, because mill men are 
curious about products they've 
never used, we have textile prog- 


ress. 


Aren't YOU curious about 
LAMBETH PRODUCTS? 


me gS 
a * , 
®. 4 ie Se RE 
ees: Et BW Oy 
. ue 
ee 
ee eA 
; * ees . so 


AL 
*% ws 
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LAMBETH ROPE CORPORATION 


~ 


New Bedford, Mass., Southern Office, Johnston Bldg., Charlotte. N. 
Mfrs. of Spinning Tape, Mule Rope and Banding. Also Sales Agents 
for Lambeth Products Corp., Antrim, N. H., Makers of Canvas Lug Stiaps 
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HEAVY DUTY BALL BEARING FRICTION 


You can make your slasher handle the 
widest loom beams or extra large diameter 
beams with this simple, efficient hand- 
wheel-type friction. It is inexpensive, easy 
to install, and the results it produces will 
repay its cost in short order. It is com- 
pletely ball bearing throughout and in- 
creased friction is obtained by adding 


two discs which increases friction surface. 

There are probably other machines in 
your mill that can be made more efficient 
and faster by modernizations that we can 
build for you. If we can help, we'll gladly 
survey your needs and supply proposals, 
with estimates. No charge and no obliga- 
tion. Write or call us, please. 


WEST POINT FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 


(Gatsou- Cook Company. Owners) 


WEST POINT, 


GEORGIA 
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‘G-E Fluorescent Lighting 
has paid for itself 


with improved 
production’ 


STALLING G-E Fluorescent Lamps in the 
een room has resulted in a big pick-up 
in production in this mill. The biggest saving 
is a great reduction in the amount of spoiled 
work or reject material. In fact, this textile 
company feels that G-E Fluorescent lighting 
has paid for itself more than once in the 
amount of poor work it has saved. And 
they are planning to install G-E Fluorescent 
Lamps throughout the entire mill as soon 
as possible. 





Such praise is typical of the high regard textile 
mill executives have for G-E Fluorescent Lamps. 


‘E LAMPS 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC §) 4 





Says Textile Mill Superintendent 





Why not let a General Electric Fluorescent 
installation do a similar job for you? 


Every textile mill has many critical seeing 
tasks.. 
sure seeing at all times... 


. jobs that require alert eyes and quick, 
jobs that get done 
quicker, better, and at lower unit cost with 
cool, indoor “daylight” from G-E Fluorescent 
Lamps. Let G-E Lighting Engineers design a 
G-E Fluorescent installation for your plant 
that will give you the lighting you need for 
efficient production and lower costs. Consult 
your G-E Lamp Supplier or the G-E Lamp 
District Office nearest your plant. 










Research is Always at Werk te 


more Cf tops nd tate hee SD DAY BRIGHTER LONGER ! 
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GREENVILLE EQUIPMENT 


for the Du-Pont Continuous Peroxide Bleaching System 
Both Rope and 
Open Width Ranges 







SR 
eae 








SATURATOR J-BOX BONNET 








Greenville Steel & Foundry pioneered in the 


manufacture of Continuous Peroxide Bleaching 






Equipment, for both rope and open width 






ranges. Today, Greenville installations . . . in- 






cluding Washers, Squeezers, Saturators and “J” 






Boxes . . . are making production miracles com- 






monplace in leading mills throughout the coun- 






try. Consult usnow ... Continuous Bleaching 











Equipment is a forward step in cutting produc- 





; : ; : J SECTION 
tion delays, improving quality, and assuring 






greater profits. 






The following mills are using Greenville Continuous 
Peroxide Bleaching Equipment: 


CANNON MILLS LOWELL BLEACHERY, South 
Kannapolis, N. C. Griffin, Ga. 


MANSFIELD BLEACHERY JOS. BANCROFT & SONS CO. 
Mansfield, Maes. Wilmington, Del. 


CLEARWATER MFG. CO. SAYLES FINISHING PLANTS 
Clearwater, 8S. C. Saylesville, R. I. 


RIVERSIDE & DAN RIVER COTTON MILLS 
Danville, Va. 


ROCK HILL PRINTING & FINISHING CO. ROPE SQUEEZER 
Rock Hill, 8. C. 


(ZREENVILLE STEEL AND FOUNDRY CoO. 


Designers, Fabricators and Erectors 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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* W hen Columbus discovered this continent he was seeking a new trade route to India— 
home of beautiful printed cotton cloth. Although these natives did not produce these fine 
fabrics, they did cultivate cotton and could weave sufficiently to produce fish nets, breeches, 






mantles and cloth. 


Today — the modern weaver has Staley ance of every shipment. Staley’s complete 
Textile Starches to accurately control the line of thick and thin boiling starches is 
weavability, weight and finish of his prod- processed under this strict laboratory con- 
ucts. Highly trained Staley chemists keep trol. If you are not a Staley customer — 


constant watch to guarantee the uniform now is the time to get acquainted with our 
quality and consistent, dependable perform- prompt service and complete cooperation. 


| Pp \ \\\\\, 
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Number Six in a series published as a Tribute to the Development of Weaving through the centuries. 


In 1492, when Columbus landed in the West Indies the 


natives brought skeins of cotton thread to use in barter. 


TALEY STARCHES 


A. E. STALEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


ATLANTA PHILADELPHIA DALLAS NEW YORK 
SPARTANBURG SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BOSTON 


Copyright 1945, A. E. Staley Mig. Co., Decotur, Ii 
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It's indexed for quick reference . . . subdivided by principal 
product groups... contains 170 pages packed with uses, 
properties, typical analyses, freight classification data and 
container information on all Westvaco chemicals. This com- 
pendium of useful facts and figures should be on the desk 
of every buyer of 

ALKALIS e CHLORINE & SOLVENTS e MAGNESIUM PRODUCTS 
PHOSPHATES e BARIUM PRODUCTS & RELATED CHEMICALS 


A copy will be sent with our compliments. Use the handy 
memo-coupon below. 









Please send 


Please send 


Westvoco Chem Westvaco Chemicals 


@elcelicls mae, 


Coafaliog to 














REATER ECONOMY 


--- with ARMSTRONG’S CORK COTS 


ee mill men appreciate 

the cost advantages of Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots. Besides being low in first cost, their 
toughness and durability give you a long ini- 
tial service life. Then these superior roll cov- 
erings can be rebuffed, made like new, three 
or four times ... for a total of four to five 
full-length service lives. And each rebuffing 
costs as little as 14¢ per roll. 

Armstrong’s Cork Cots not only provide 
extra-long, economical service, but also help 
spin stronger, more uniform yarn. Their high 
coefficient of friction eliminates eyebrowing 
and minimizes clearer waste. They draft uni- 


formly and with a minimum of slippage. 


BETTER RUNNING WORK 


The yarn they produce is clean and even. Fur- 
thermore, these cots reduce end breakage and 
minimize top roll lapping. And because they 
are seamless, resist “hollowing out,” and do 
not “flow” under pressure, Armstrong’s Cork 
Cots maintain a true drafting surface. 
When you consider their important operat- 
ing advantages with their greater economy, 
you know why Armstrong’s Cork Cots are 
now serving more spindles than any other 
roll covering. For complete, helpful informa- 
tion, see your Armstrong representative. Or 
write direct to Armstrong Cork Com- 
pany, Textile. Products Department, 
3611 Arch Street, Lancaster, Penna. 


ARMSTRONG’S 
CORK COTS 


ACCOTEX COTS «+ ACCOTEX APRONS 
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WARTIME WEAR AND TEAR 
Has Been EXCESSIVE 


Long hours of operation, and sub-standard care have left 
many machines in need of complete rebuilding. 


We can rebuild your pickers exactly like new, or can exchange 
your old pickers for the rebuilt machines. 


The newly rebuilt picker is delivered at your mill; the same 
truck which delivers the new picker takes the old one away, and 
the new one is in operation the same day you get it. There is no 


serious loss of production. 


If you have spare pickers they can be shipped to us for rebuild- 


ing, or if necessary, we can rebuild them at your mill. 


We have Kitson picker repair parts in stock for immediate 
shipment on emergency repair orders. Wire or call us today and 
you can have the part at a southern mill tomorrow, or a northern 
mill day after tomorrow. 


Greenwood, WorkS South Carolina 
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1 
This DRAX tag will be a 
recognized symbol of plus value. | 
, pee 
ceew or Ts wate! yt * ioe 
* Guaranteed by % onan ones te 
Good Housekeeping \ : 
Or a ss s wr ean canes 
| | DRAX is made b 
: tsa made Y 
J 
the makers of JOHNSON’S WAX 
(A name everyone knows) 
DRAX is sold by the Ciba Company, Arnold Hoffman Co., 
q Burkart-Schier Co., Geo. E. Sherman Co. 
~ a 
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ORIGINAL 






... Styled for sun or shower 


4... protected with Johnson’s 


DRAX 


a 
x 
’ 4 





Trademark Reg. 1). S. Pat. Of 


Junior-Deb, one of America’s foremost fashion 
originators, is another of the many top stylists 
who are finding Johnson’s DRAX fhe fabric 
finish to use! DRAX gives invisible wax protec- 
tion to this smart rayon bengaline fabric 
makes it water-repellent and keeps it fresh, crisp, 
new-looking longer! 


You'll find that DRAX gives superior results in 
use. [t produces a high water-repellency efficiency 
and is easy and inexpensive to use. It can be 
applied to any textile. 


Furthermore, DRAX protection is easy to main- 
tain. DRAX service is now rapidly becoming 
available at neighborhood laundries and dry 
cleaners from coast to coast. 


DRAX tags are available to identify DRAX- 
treated fabrics. Your customers will be looking 
for them. Be ready for the demand and find out 


about DRAX today! 


S. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Fabric Finishes 
Division, Racine, Wisconsin. Starrett Lehigh Building. 
601 W. 26th Street, New York 1, Or .any other of our 18 
district offices. Also S.C. Johnson & Son, Ltd., Brantford, 
Ontario, Canada. 





Ss. C. JOHNSON & SON, Inc., Dept. C-115, Racine, Wisconsin 


Yes, I'd like to try DRAX. Please send my FREE sample, plus 
instructions and complete information. 


Name 
Firm Nanu 
iddress 


Ciuly Slale 
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J Only BRISTOL gives you both | 





Where a hex socket screw is right for the job, the BRISTOL 
Hex assembles faster, holds tighter — because of several manu- 
facturing procedures exclusive with Bristol. 

In other cases — smaller sizes, vibration conditions, need 
for frequent disassembly — the BRISTO ‘“Multiple-Spline”’ 
Socket Screw tightens further without being damaged, and can 
be easily loosened by wrench. 


Why does BRISTOL Hex do better than ordinary Hex? 


Bristol’s unique method of cold-upsetting and extruding 
high-grade alloy steel...developed first for BRISTO “‘Multiple- 


THIS ONE Is Right for 
Some jobs... 


Spline” Screws and now used for hex... provides extra surface 
hardness and elasticity, particularly under the head. 


The extrusion process is also used for thread-forming, and 
gives more accurate lead and pitch (for a Class III fit) as 
well as preserving and further intensifying the hardness of 
the metal surface. 


For 32 years Bristol has been manufacturing socket screws, 
and the BRISTOL hex is made by the same precision manu- 
facturing methods and to the same tolerances used for the 
fussier ‘‘Multiple-Spline”’ screw. Result: easier handling, 
faster mating, greater strength, at no extra cost. 


Bristol Hex cap and set screws are made in a complete size 
range down to and including No. 4 wire. In the smaller sizes, 
BRISTO “Multiple-Spline” Screws are often used. 
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Why Does BRISTO “Multiple-Spline’’ 


Do Better than Hex? 


The spline shape of the socket is scientifically geared to 
the key, so that the screw is turned by rotary pull in- 
stead of expanding pressure. You can keep on turning 
long beyond the point where the socket of a hex would 
round out or burst. 

That’s why the BRISTO screw is preferred — by 
manufacturers of electrical appliances, motors, instru- 
ments, etc. — for fastenings where small size cannot be 
avoided and where vibration will be encountered. 


The same physical principle that permits more tighten- 
ing also makes the BRISTO screw easy to remove. A 
flick of the key does it. 


So, for ordinary purposes, the Bristol Hex is right. 
For special cases, the BRISTO ‘‘Multiple-Spline”’ is 
right. Only Bristol makes both. Order from your dis- 


tributor. The Bristol Company, Mill 
Supply Division, 125 Bristol Road, Weg. WOR 
Waterbury 91, Conn. 





ONLY THE B-LINE HAS THE RIGHT 
SOCKET SCREW FOR EVERY APPLICATION 
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‘“MULTIPLE- 
SPLINE” and 
“HEX” KEYS 
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These belt hooks 
are spacer-aligned 
while lacing 











...to make the 
belt pull 












These fool-proof transmission belt hooks 
give you faster belt joining and improve 
performance by distributing the pull more 
evenly. 


The spacer makes the difference. Each 
hook is supported in the spacer card at 
6 points. This keeps even the hook next 
to the cut-off in accurate alignment for 
a true bite on the belt. It saves you time, 
too, because the hooks line up with the 
machine’s grooves the first shot. When the 
job is done, the spacer card is easily 
ripped out. 

Your distributor probably has Bristol’s 
“B-LINE” Transmission Belt Hooks. 
If not, write today The Bristol Company, 
Mill Supply Division, 125 Bristol Road, 
Waterbury 91, Conn. 




























BRISTOL’S 





LINE 


Transmission Belt Hooks 
FAST and TRUE 
Aliso CONVEYOR BELT LACINGS 


Staggered Points 












Piates and Rivets Va a 
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@ This versatile detergent and penetrating agent offers affected by hard water or metallic salts, and prevents 
many advantages that make it popular with experi- the formation of insoluble soaps on the surface of the 
enced textile men. dye liquors. The detergency does not depend upon alka- 

As an afterwash for prints, a very small quantity linity for its action. Write today for a generous free 
brightens colors and gives sparkle to the material. It sample. 


has no adverse effect on the most 
delicate shades. Recommended as a 
soaping and dyeing assistant, partic- 
ularly with acetate colors. 

As an addition to the scouring or 
boil-off bath, Oratol L-48 has been 
found very useful, and is particu- 
larly satisfactory for wool. 

Oratol L-48 is a sulphonated 
amide product for use in neutral, 
acid or alkaline solutions. It is not 
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WAREHOUSES: Providence, R. |., Philadelphia, Pa., Utica, N. Y. 





Chicago, Ill., Greenville, S. C., Chattanooga, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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Operating Time 
: of Your Scrubber 


FINOLA 


SCOURING POWDER 


achine-S 


ore n ste 
— ee LSP PEF ERIS: . 











CENTURY 


SCOURING POWDER 
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sive cleanset- 


ASESCO 


SOLVENT CLEANSER 
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SOAP POWDER 
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FLOOR-MAINTENANCE 


FINNELL SYSTEM, 


Pianeer4 and Snecialisls in 





EQUIPMENT 








All Finnell Cleaning Powders are com- 
pounded to give cleaning action compatible 
with the speed of machine-scrubbing. They 
act instantaneously on dirt, oil, and grease, so 
that your scrubber can remove the accumula- 
tion in minimum operating time. All Finnell 
Powders are compounded in Finnell’s own 
powder mill, and containers range from 5-lb. 
bags to 300-lb. barrels. For consultation or 
literature, phone or write nearest Finnell 
branch or Finnell System, Inc., 1311 East 
Street, Elkhart, Indiana. Canadian Office: 
Ottawa, Ontario. 


BRANCHES 
IN All 


Ine. 
PRINCIPAL 


AND SUPPLIES CITIES 
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Whether snow flurries fill the air or roses are in bloom, 
New Yorkers can cut fancy figures at the Iceland 
Skating Rink. Here, for years—winter and summer, mil- 
lions of skaters have been able to skate indoors in 
comfort. 


What makes all this possible? A tremendous estab- 
lishment stands behind the pleasure of the skaters. Thou- 
sands of tons of ice-making capacity go into maintain- 
ing the smooth expanse of this rink . . . controlling tem- 
perature, humidity, and heat. The requisite high con- 
densing pressure depends upon the power of large motors 
—and the driving force provided by 16-inch Schieren 
endless flat leather belts. The Duxbak Belt illustrated 
has been on the job five years—and is still in excellent 
condition. 


Of course, the manufacture of ice is not one of your 
problems. But the same craftsmanship that went into the 
Schieren Leather Belts at the Iceland Skating Rink is 
available to you. What belting problems are you up 
against in your operations? No matter how small, large 
or unusual, the Chas. A. Schieren Company is prepared 
to solve them for you. Specialized experience gained 
through 75 years of industrial servicing insures you of 
belt installations that fit your exacting needs. 


Schieren Leather Belts are made to resist water, oil, 
wear and other hazards which may be present in your 
plant. Their bull-dog grip on the pulleys delivers extra 
RPM’s for maximum power utilization. Schieren Leather 
Belts cost no more than standard quality belts. But they 
save their cost many times over through added quality 
which reduces your maintenance charges and minimizes 
costly shutdowns. 


Now, does this cut ice with you? Let us quote on your let us send you a Free 
prospective leather belting, packing or strapping re- book on SHORT CENTER 
quirements. DRIVE data which shows 


how pivot bases... 


CHAS, A. SCHIEREN COMPANY {‘ Snes fee 


Tension. 
LEATHER BELTINGS e SPECIALTIES 2. Boost Overload 4. Increase Machine 


HYDRAULIC PACKINGS Capacity of Drives. Output. 
39 FERRY STREET, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. We prone meee 5 “aroma 


60 Front Street, W. Toronto, Ont. 
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merica s foremost producer 

of exacting certified colors, 

National Aniline maintains 

comparable standards of 

uniformity in the production 

of its complete line of dyes for 

every field where color is used. 

| — So much so~ that In every field 

cae of feminine inery outstanding leaders 
ae ' e Lup n National Dyes for an 










t unvarying color match. 








DIVISION OF 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


iene 22M 0e) Sees fs ai ° NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
BOSTON . PROVIDENCE - PHILADELPHIA . CHICAGO ~« SAN PRANCIKCO « CHAMOTTE 
GREENS@ORO . ATLANTA - NEW ORLEANS - CHATTANOOGA - PORTLAND ORF - TORONTO 











However unusual the 
pattern, however rare the 
colors, you can depend on 
PLEXON to create a 


gorgeous fabric for you! 





PLEXON weaves rapidly, 
successfully, and without 
slipping, on all types of 
looms...no changeover is 


necessary. The colors are 


permanently imbedded, the 


yarn brilliant or mat. 


to your order. 
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ror YOUR miu 
money-saving light control with PC GLASS BLOCKS 












PLGA 












































To help maintain required temperature and 
humidity levels, to protect precision ma 
chinery and goods in process from dust and 
moisture, many textile mills are lighted by 
large panels of PC Glass Blocks. 

















PC GLASS BLOCK construction in your mill insures 


a combination of good lighting and economy. 

PC Glass Block panels assure ample floods of natu- 
ral light, controlled and directed to meet various 
needs. Bright, but without glare near the openings. 
Diffused over wide areas. ‘Transmitted to remote desks 





and machines. At the same time, by cutting artificial THE NEW ARGUS PATTERN. Especially designed for high 
: ~ mie ~ , » Ica wracte cmare “7. light transmission and good light diffusion when laid with 
lighting costs and making othe rwise W aste space pee flutes either vertical or horizontal. Has smooth outside faces 
duce profits, PC Glass Block construction results in — parallel, identical interior flutes. With easily cleanable, 
, smooth faces, this conventional pattern is designed for both 
ac tual money SAVINGS. decorative and utilitarian use. 


The insulating qualities of PC Glass Block panels 
lessen heat losses, thereby saving money on fuel and 
retarding depreciation of heating and air-conditioning 
equipment. 

PC Glass Blocks can be easily cleaned—quickly. 
They have greater resistance to breakage than other 
glazings. ‘hey eliminate sash repairs and _ replace- 
ments. So there’s a big savings in maintenance cost. 

Those are some of the economy factors which have 
helped PC Glass Blocks to win general acceptance 
among mill owners and superintendents. You can 
safely be guided by their experience when you include 

3 PC Glass Blocks in plans for the construction of new 
mills or the modernization of existing buildings. Write 
today for complete, up-to-date information on the full 
line of PC Glass Blocks. Pittsburgh Corning Corpora- Me 
tion, Room 788, 632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 22, Pa. Jager Sa : ike’ 

PITTSBURGH CORNING CORPORATION 

632 DUQUESNE WAY, PITTSBURGH 22, PA. 











ALSO MAKERS OF 
PC FOAMGLAS 

















Sake 


PITTSBURGH PLlarte Giass COMPANY 
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Ready to Go... REGARDLESS OF RAIN 


Thanks to A 0 U rh R 0 L 





REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


Che ultimate in water-repellent finishes 


QUAROL is now available for civil- 
ian use for weather proofing 
fabrics, giving the same protection to 
the fabrics as given to our Armed 
Forces. 
— Mill men know that to specify 
a Aquarol is to assure high water-repel- 
4 lent efficiency for overcoatings, ski 














suits, sport jackets and slacks and all | 
kinds of rainwear fabrics. 

Aquarol will assure customer satis- 
faction and added sales value without 
increasing finishing costs. 

Produced to meet government speci- 
fications during the war and now to 
meet the demand of the public. 











A. ARKANSAS CO., INC. 


Manufacturers of Industrial Chemicals For Over 40 Years. 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
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. Entire spinning room sold by Comer Machinery Company as agents for prominent Southern mill for delivery to China} 


RELIABLE... 


AGENTS FOR U. S. AND CANADIAN MILLS who 
have used machinery to sell; 


SOURCE of SUPPLY for GOOD USED MACHIN- 
ERY for shipment to textile mills anywhere 
in the world. 








The principals in this organization have spent their entire business careers in the textile industry. 
) World-wide contacts insure American mill organizations a ready market for used machinery at a 
| fair price. | 

Mills throughout the world seeking machinery—either complete installations or small lots—will 
get delivery of equipment exactly as represented in dealing with this organization. 





COMER MACHINERY COMPANY 


Cable Address: COMACH 
308 IVY ST., N.E. ATLANTA, GA. 
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vor STANDARD GATES VULCO ROPES 
are TODAY out-pertorming 


ANY \V-Belts EVER Built Before! 


During the war, our Army tanks, tractors and self- 
propelled big guns required, for combat service, V-belts 
built to performance standards never dreamed of before. 
Gates developed these greatly superior V-belts through in- 
tensified, specialized research— and here is what this 


NOW means to you:— 














Yj @ Every improvement developed by Gates 
for these Army V-belts has also been added, 
day by day, to the quality of the standard 

+h — Gates Vulco Ropes which have been delivered 
to you. 


Here is one rare instance in which you have received 
immediately the full advantage of war-time improvements 
developed primarily for military use. Ordinarily, you have 
to wait. But in the case of Gates V-belts, everyone recog- 
nized the vital role they played in maintaining the produc- 
tion that proved so essential in winning the war. 








That is why Gates has been able to pass on to you, 
day by day, every V-belt improvement developed for our 
armed forces during the war — and that is why your 
Standard Gates Vulco Ropes are today outperforming any 
V-belts ever built before! 














All Gates V-Belts 
are Built with THE MARK OF SPECIALIZED RESEARCH 





THE GATES RUBBER COMPANY 


Engineering Offices and Jobber Stocks in All Large industrial Centers 


GATES “’:c: DRIVES 
ROPE 


CHICAGO 6, ILL., 549 West Washington DALLAS 2, TEXAS, 1710 N. Market Street ATLANTA 3, GA., 521-23 C & S National Bank Building 
CHARLOTTE 2, N. CAROLINA, 605 West Fifth St. NEW YORK CITY 3, 215-219 Fourth Ave. DENVER 17, COLO., 999 South Broadway 





GREENVILLE, S. CAROLINA, 108 W. Washington Street BIRMINGHAM 3, ALA., 801-2 Liberty National Life Bldg. 
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For post war fabric beauty and utility Iselin-Jefferson 


will offer Ingenuity of design and Judgment as to 


marketability—in short, I-J service. 


BRANCH OFFICES 


CHICAGO, ILL. . 
BOSTON, MASS. . 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. . 
ATLANTA, GA. . 

ST. LOUIS,MO. . 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


1375 Merchandise Mart 
99 Chauncy St. 

201 Balter Bldg. 
1336 Widener Bldg. 
216-217 Walton Bldg. 
915 Olive Street 

- 833 Market St. 





. 


SELLING AGENTS 


COMPANY 


William Iselin & Co., Inc., Factors 
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90 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Place Your Orders Now For... 


MEDLEY Drawing 


@ With wartime operation behind us, your mill should be in con- 
dition quickly. to get the most efficient operation to meet modern 


competition. 










SLIVER TEST charts from actual operations show vatt- 
ations are reduced to a minimum with Medley Ball Bear- 
ing Drawing. Precision work and solidity of the pressed 
neck feature produce sliver superior to that coming from 


new frames. 


FORWARD LOOKING mills are having 


their drawing put in top-notch condition. Suc- 
cessful installations throughout the textile in- 


dustry have given years of service. 


There will be no delays, costly break- 
downs will be minimized with Medley 


Precision Drawing, and it’s available 


Wire or Phone MEDLEY For 
Estimates and Quotations For 
Complete Drawing Equipment. 


il iit COL GMags GECRGEA 
THE MEDLEY SYSTEM .INC. 


now. 
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Close-up of Johnson & 
Bassett 360-spindle 
Giant Package Mule. 


Super load of G/AWV/7 package calls 





for Fafnir Balanced Design 


thrust load. Johnson & Bassett found 
just what they needed in the famous 
Fafnir Balanced Design. 


Multiply your yarn package load by 
seven and you'll see why Johnson & 
Bassett, Inc., Worcester, Mass. had a 
real bearing problem. They developed 
a mule that will spin at high speed a 
“giant” package 1312” long on a bob- 
bin and 14” long on a tube. Since this 
giant package holds up to 714 times 
more yarn than the small package, run- 
ning at the same speed, these new 
mules save up to 33'4% of floor space 
for the same number of spindles and 
cut spooling time 50%. 


Of course a large, heavier yarn pack- 
age, running at a high speed, calls for 
ball bearings with out-of-the-ordinary 
qualities. Beside the added radial load 
at higher speeds with a heavier pack- 
age, there’s a considerably augmented 


The larger balls and deeper races, 
by giving greater areas of support for 
both radial and thrust loads, reduce 
wear and cut maintenance demands, 
extend life expectancy of the bearings 
and add still greater freedom from 
friction. 


Fafnir performance is something to 
keep in mind these reconversion days. 
Why not write today for a catalog of 
Fafnir Specialized Textile Bearings? 
The Fafnir Bearing Company, New 
Britain, Conn. Branch offices: Atlanta 
... Birmingham ... Boston . . . Char- 
lotte . . . Dailas. 
Cut-away section 
of spindle shows Fafnir Single Row 


Radial Ball Bearings... 366 in every 
Giant Package Mu e. 


MOST COMPLETE —Y soda = SSS 
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Fig. 1853 — Aluminum Globe 
Valve with screwed ends, union 
bonnet, and renewable vulcan- 
ized composition disc. Can be 
supplied with 18-8S stem. 


Fig. 2309A—Aluminum Flush Bot- 
tom Tank Valve for attaching to cy 
metal tanks and autoclaves. Also : 
available with 18-8S disc, stem and 
seat plate. in this design the disc 
rises into the tank to open the valve. 






















Fig. 1859— Aluminum 









Gate Valve. Screwed ends, Fig. 1946 — Aluminum Gate 

screwed-in bonnet, inside Valve with flanged ends, bolted , ; 

screw rising stem and flanged bonnet, and outside Fig. 1097A—Aluminum Separable any _ 
taper wedge double disc. screw rising stem. Taper wedge versible Seat Y” Valve. Also available wit 

For more severe service, double disc in sizes 1” and 18-8S disc, om lock nut, gland and — 
we recommend 18-8S disc larger. Also available with plate. Lower ha!f of the body can be unbolite 






18-8S disc and stem. and turned through an arc of 180 degrees to 
make a 90-degree angle valve, for special piping 
arrangement and to eliminate extra fittings. 


and stem. 







"ALUMINUM VALVES are particularly 
well adapted for handling giacial acetic 


acid, acetic anhydride, ammonium hy- The Wim. Powell Co. 


















Fig. 2461—Large size Aluminum droxide,concentrated nitric acid, hydro- 

Gate Valve with flanged ends, carbons and distilled water. They also Dependable Valves Since 1846 
bolted flanged bonnet, outside have a special application in food proces- e . ° ° 
screw rising stem and taper wedge sing and dispensing, in the manufacture Cincinnati 22, Ohio 
double disc. Can be supplied with of naval stores, and in plants where 

18-8S disc and stem. non-sparking materials are required. DISTRIBUTORS IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A constituent of N.S.A.E. 
5——Isopropyl Napthalene Beta 
Sodium Sulphonate 


Bos ey een i a aR ee RN SST i Ona A nL eS aS a a Ne Ea ae RE I RP at os Pattie SNE a In Re NI ene = nen a RO nn ne ROE HP OOO ON ON 


By the ingenious combining of various atoms, Onyx Research 
is producing products of sterling merit, exceedingly efficient 
for the processing and finishing of textiles. N.S.A.E. is one of 
these Onyx products. A powerful penetrant, it possesses in 
PYeCetin(e)eWina nmr Yealosele ar Wer tjoraaytelarlecantemmrarlelcsiromrtelemae) G 
loidal film breaker. N.S.A.E. is highly concentrated, and thus, 
smaller amounts are required. It is successfully employed in. 
the processing of cotton, wool, rayon, acetate, jute, hemp and 
leather. Level shades are assured on-piece goods, unions and 
pile fabrics. Exceptionally stable, it is not affected by hard 
water, acids, caustics or mordanting agents. 


bGoltiasreveitite («or temo talaaes 


ONYX OfL 6 CHEMICAL COMPAN Y 
: JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
. CHIGAGO ‘ PROVIDENCE . CHARLOTTE 
IN CANADA: ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO .LTD—MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE. 
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INITIAL INVESTMENT: Flat Leather Automatic Tension 
drive costs less — for belt, pivoted base and pulleys — than a 
comparable complete V-belt drive, except on the smaller 
sizes. And it costs less to install. 


MAINTENANCE: F.L.A.T. drive automatically regulates 
belt tension, reducing wear on belt and bearings. Savings in 
belts, parts replacements and man-hours add up to a sizeable 
total. 


COST OF DELIVERED POWER: F.L.A.T. drive is more 
economical because it delivers more power at rated load than 
a comparable V-belt drive . . . and its superiority becomes 
even greater above or below rated load and rated tension. 


From the viewpoint of dollars, man-hours, units of pro- 
duction and elimination of down-time loss, the F.L.A.T. drive 
is the lowest-priced on the market! 


Ask your Graton & Knight distributor for a demonstration. 


wr ke 


Automatic Tension drive. . 


WITH F.L.A.T. DRIVE | 
AND 
“RESEARCH” BELT 


*“*RESEARCH” LEATHER BELT saves money on a Flat Leather 
. because it has longer life than a 
rubber V-belt on a comparable drive . . . requires fewer man-hours 
for maintenance . . . is guaranteed to increase average machine 


production by at least 3% 


Exclusive “‘weight-controlled’”’ curry accurately controlling the 
proper amount of grease to provide pliability and high coefficient 
of friction ... pre-stretching according to hide characteristics to 
remove initial non-elastic stretch and increase tensile strength 

. . and patented ““Tension-Cementing’’ — giving the most uni- 
formly high ply adhesion strength ever obtained in belting . 
make ‘‘Research”’ your best. buy for dependable and trouble-free 
service. Write for new, free Belting Manual — to Graton & 
Knight Company, 327 Franklin Street, Worcester 4, Mass. 


a arEA ss A from Graton & Knight's line of leather belting—the most complete for all applications. Graton & Knight 


distributors are listed under ‘’Graton & Knight” in ‘‘Belting”’ section of Classified Telephone Directory 


and THOMAS’ REGISTER. 
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KAUMAGRAPH# DRY 
TRANSFERS 
by the automatic or 
manual touch of a hot iron, 
apply anything which may be 
lettered or drawn to a wide 
variety of surfaces. 








Customers back through the centuries have been attracted by this 


unmistakable trademark. Countless opticians today still use this sign. 


With industry’s gradual release from pressing Government needs, 
whirlwind competition for lucrative consumer markets will begin. 
New products, and old products long absent from dealer’s shelves, 
will need the help of identification which, like the opticians’ sign, 
must immediately kindle the flame of recognition. Kaumagraph 

Dry Transfers*, Prestomarks, Embossed Seals, Lithography 

can give you attractive, economical identification — will provide 


the recognition so essential to sales. 


Kaumagraph, under one roof, will design and produce the markings, 
packages, labels which prepare your products for quick acceptance 
in competitive markets. Why not send for a Kaumagraph 


Identification Man today? 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. ““Kaumagraphs"’ are made only by Kaumagraph Company 


Vdeniifecation “Neadguariers since 1902 


Y J ve ie ie Ww. Ze, ) nn 
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KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY ¢ WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE « EMPIRE STATE BUILDING, 
NEW YORK 1, N. Y. « REPRESENTATIVES IN PRINCIPAL TEXTILE CENTERS OF THE WORLD. 
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INTERNAL COOLIN 


(PATENTED) 






Insures continuous drainage of condensate... 
maximum radiation from all surfaces at 
all times! 


The exclusive Thermolier Internal Cooling Leg 
is No. 1 of the twelve reasons for the superiority of 
this unit heater. Besides insuring a// the heater work- 
3 ing all the time, it permits the use of a thermostatic 

sa megan’ trap, the simplest and least expensive of all traps. 

Drainage is continuous, eliminating damage by 
water hammer due to intermittent drainage cycles. 
The Internal Cooling Leg built into Thermolier gives 
cooling effect of 100 feet of usual external cooling 
leg piping. _ 

A Grinnell Engineer will be glad to demonstrate 
this and other points of superiority of Thermoliers. 
He’ll show you how Thermoliers will distribute heat 
uniformly to every square foot of your buildings and 
save up to 27% of still-scarce fuel. Ask for the new 
Grinnell Thermolier Catalog 6-E. It gives all the 
details of construction, application, capacities and 
installation. Grinnell Company, Inc., Executive 
Offices, Providence 1, R. I. Branch Offices in Prin- 
cipal Cities. 
















Thermolier Unit Heaters 
FOR FULL VALUE FROM FUEL DOLLARS 
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Pulleys 


MEADOWS 


Ball-Bearing Twister Tension 





These Ball-bearing twister tension 


pulleys are cast aluminum, machined 





all over; 4" diameter with 2" face, 
We can furnish brackets and tension 


weights to your requirements, to re- 
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place old sliding type brackets. 


(B-212) 


Meapvows Ball-Bearing Tape-Drive units are strongly built, 


easily installed, sealed from dust and lint. Equipped with Fafnir 


ball-bearings. Lubrication only once each 5000 hours. They reduce 


friction, save power, speed production. 
For information and prices consult our 


representatives or write us. 





Representatives 
JAMES P. COLEMAN, 
P.O. Box 1351, Greenville, S.C. 


MATTHEWS EQUIPMENT CO., 
93-A Broadway, Providence, R. 1. 











MEADOWS MANUFACTURING CO. ATLANTA, GA. 
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Their light weight means easier handling for everyone 
in the mill . . . no back-breaking job when they are made of 
magnesium. In addition, shippers make sizable savings on freight 
when shipping yarn-loaded magnesium beams to and from branch 
plants or outside mills. 


Because of the high strength and stiffness of magnesium 
warp beams, they can withstand the tremendous forces 
exerted by modern synthetic yarns. Maintenance cost is low. 


_ »9n@2°? Built true, they remain true throughout their long life, no 
ipa distortion, cracking or splintering. Their permanent di- 
mensional accuracy reduces vibration and results in better fabrics. 


For information on magnesium warp beams in any type or size, 
write Aluminum Company of America, Sales Agent for these 


products, 1704 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


PRODUCTS 


1ARY OF ALUMINUM COM 
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N TODAY'S gasoline-powered world, it 
is difficult to realize that the petroleum 
industry, in its early days of kerosene pro- 
duction, considered gasoline a useless by- 


product—often gave it away! 


The cotton industry, too, has made great 
progress since its early days in converting 
by-products into standard, widely used 


materials of substantial value. 


Railway Supply Company research en- 
gineers and chemists contribute to this 


constructive program through developing 





important new and improved end-uses 


for all cotton by-products. 


An essential factor in Railway’s develop- 
ment of new markets for cotton fibers is 
the cooperation of the mills in grading, 
handling and shipping cotton by-products 
so they can be delivered clean, well-sorted 


and free from contaminating materials. 


We appreciate the obstacles the mills are 
overcoming in pioneering higher stand- 
ards for all cotton fibers, and know they 
will reap real dividends in stabilized, 


more profitable markets. 


The RAILWAY SUPPLY & MFG. CO. and Affiliates 






Specialists in Grading, Marketing and Processing Cotton Fibers 


General Offices: Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cincinnati, Ohio Charlotte, N. C. Chicago, Ill. 
he re ; Franklin, Ohio Covington, Tenn. New York, N.Y. 
ales ces: Atlanta, Ga. Detroit, Mich. 


Greensboro, N. C. 





COTTON 
FIBERS 
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METAL PRODUCTS CO. 


CLEVELAND 10,OHIO 
HYDRAULIC AND ELECTRIC WINDSHIELD WIPERS FOR AIRCRAFT 


HYDRAULIC GOVERNORS FOR DIESEL ENGINES + ROLLER BEARING TEXTILE SPINDLES + FUEL OIL PUMPS 


AIR COMPRESSORS + PRECISION PARTS AND ASSEMBLIES 


Southern Representative: Byrd Miller, Woodsife Bidg., Greenville, 5. C 














Especially designed for spinning frames equipped 
with flat clearers, where eyebrowing is a problem, 
the new Dayco Type “S” Roll Covering is the 
latest addition to the ever-growing Dayco line of 
specialized synthetic rubber textile products that 
are reducing costs, increasing production in lead- 
ing textile mills everywhere. Embodying all the 
advantages of the popular Dayco Type “C” Cot, 
including improved drafting, no grooving, longer 
service life, lower net roller cost and many others, 
the new Type “S” has been especially engineered 
to reduce eyebrowing to a minimum, Study its 
many PLUS advantages in the box at the right. 
Then write for full information about the new 
Type “S” Roll Covering for spinning frames with 
flat clearers, and the Type “C” for revolving 
clearers. 


THE DAYTON RUBBER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DAYTON 1, OHIO WAYNESVILLE, N. C. 
MAIN ‘SALES OFFICE: WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


RETAINS NON-EYEBROWING PROPERTIES 


;.s BITES 





Ue 
2. 
3. 


EQUAL LONG SERVICE 


. AND PROVIDES THESE OTHER ADVANTAGES, 100! 
Large reduction of ends down. 
More foreign elements removed from yarn. 


Specially compounded for uniform wear, length- 
ening service life. 


. Equally effective for special types of synthetic 


and synthetic blends of yarn. 


. Decreases flying lint in spinning room. 


. Produces more uniform yarn. 


7. Unaffected by temperature changes. 


Koll Coverings by 


jaytoim 





REG TRADE MARK THE DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO 


AWA a) eyed 


THE MARK OF TECHNICAL EXCELLENCE IN SYNTHETIC RUBBER 


FAMOUS DAYCO SYNTHETIC RUBBER PRODUCTS SINCE 1934 
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Warp Sizing 

“Do you still have any of reprints of 
‘Warp Sizing’ which you had in 1935 and 
et 4.6 s 

WM. BOWKER 

Treas., Narragansett Mills 
Fall River, Mass. 

A few.—The Editors. 





“We would like information on the fol- 
lowing subjects: care of slashers ... Infor- 


mation on sizing, suggestions as to for- 
mulas ...” 

A. FRIEDMAN 
Mer., Pacific Cotton Mills 


Los Angeles 7, Calif. 


Jacquard Looms—1939 


“I appreciate tear sheets of the articles 
entitled, ‘The Jacquard Loom’ (June-Sep- 
tember, 1939). These articles will round 
out three pretty nice note books that I 
have gotten up from articles printed in 


COFBON. . 2. 
R. A. McCRANEY 


Supt., Chadwick-Hoskins Co. 
Charlotte, N. C. 
* 
Cross Index 
“Please send me the 1944 index of 

Corton.” 

WILLIAM B. GRANGER 
Riverside & Dan River Cotton Mills, Inc. 
Danville, Va. 


* 
“Printing of Piece Goods” 

“You recently ran a series of articles 
titled, ‘The Printing of Piecegoods and Re- 
lated Processes’ by Arthur BE. Hirst and 
also, ‘Naphthol Colors in Dyeing & Printing’ 
by the same author. We read these articles 
with a great deal of interest and we would 
like to know if you intend to publish this 
series in booklet form. If you are, we 
would be interested in them.” 

HAROLD SCHWARTZ 
Schwartz & Liebman Co. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


(The “Printing of Piecegoods and Related 
Processes” by Arthur E. Hirst was reprinted 
by the Standard Chemical Products Co., 
Hoboken, N. J.) 

Yo 


From Cover to Cover in Rio 


“|. . I don’t need to tell you how much 
I like CoTTon, as you know already that I 
read it from cover to cover... .” 
WwW. G. SUTTON 
Companhia Nacional de Tecidos Nova 
America 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
+ 
“Winding Machines— 
Work Load Calculations” 


“The demand for the ‘Getting The Most 
From Winding’ leaflet [reprint of articles 
in Corton, by J. W. Stribling, 1943] in re- 
gard to spindle assignments, labor cost of 
winding, etc., has been so great that it will 
be necessary to print another lot... .” 

T. L. COTTER 


Sales Mgr., Universal Winding Co. 
Providence 1, R. I. 

> 
A Large Order 


“Please advise by return mail if you can 
supply me with the articles published dur- 
ing the year 1944 under opening and pick- 
ing, carding, drawing and roving frames.” 

TROY G. ROBBINS 
Reidsville, N. C. 





Komet Knitting Articles 


“Just a few lines of thanks and praise 
to you for the useful material you have 
composed and put in book forms about the 
Komet knitting machines. ... Your ma- 
terial has been a big help to me on fixing. 
I read and study the different parts and 
adjustments continuously while the ma- 
chines run along smoothly, night after 
ss 

FRANK DINGLER 


Adams Millis Corp. 
High Point, N. C. 


Modernization 


U. S. Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Com- 
merce figures indicate that the textile in- 
dustry plans an expenditure of over $550,- 
000,000 for new construction, equipment, 
and modernization. They indicate that 
nearly half this comtemplated total should 
be spent in the next twelve months. Other 
estimates of postwar textile modernization 
include one of $640,000,000 and another 
of $500,000,000 a year for the first five 
years. However you figure it, it is a lot 








BACK ON THE JOB 


John C. Fonville, who has been with 
‘*Cotton’’ since 1936 (with 3% years 
sime-out for war), has returned to his 
lesk as associate editor. While in the 
armed forces, Major Fonville served with 
the 8th Air Force, in England. 
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of money, and manufacturers of textile 
machinery, equipment, and supplies have 
a backlog of three to five years work 
ahead of them. The advertising pages of 
Cotton should be mighty interesting read- 
ing for the next several years, with all the 
new developments coming along. 


» 


Contents Page 
In New Position 


Beginning with this issue ,the contents 
page of ‘‘Cotton’’ will appear on page 3, 
instead of the usual position just pre 
ceding ‘‘Shorts and Remnants.’’ The 
change is made for the convenience of 
our readers. 


“Motion and Time Study” 


“Please send any information on motion 
and time study as applied to textiles... .” 
ROBERT A. WILKINSON 


New Bedford, Mass. 


_—-—- ———. 


“ . . I] would also like to get some tex- 
tile articles on how to work out loads on 
cotton mill machinery.” 

A. D. ERQUITT 
LaGrange, Ga. 


(“The Use of Time Studies in Textile 
Mills’—March, 1944—is a recent article 
on this subject.) 


. 


Vacuum Cleaning? 


“Due to the increased cost of sweeping 
in our plants, we are vitally interested in 
other means of cleaning. If you know of 
any concern which manufactures equipment 
such as vacuum cleaning that would be 
adaptable to textile plants, we would ap 
preciate your giving us their names and 
addresses.”’ 

W. A. TURNER 
Avondale Mills 
Sylacauga, Ala. 


(We would welcome any information on 
adaptability of vacuum cleaning systems 
for textile use, both for Mr. Turner and for 
ourselves. ) 
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IN PEACE---AS IN WAR 





“Guns, tanks, planes, jeeps and trucks have flowed from the nation’s assembly lines 
in an unprecedented stream. Their production would have been impossible without 
adequate electric power. The nation’s electric light and power industry has never fallen 
down on its job.” 


—ROBERT P. PATTERSON 
Secretary of War 


“We of the Navy realize the important part an abundant and dependable supply of 
electricity played in every phase of Navy construction. The wartime achievements of the 
electric industry well deserve the nation’s approval.” 


—ARTEMUS L. GATES 
Under Secretary of the Navy 


“Power has never been too little nor too late. The unique record of the electric 
utilities is an inspiring tribute to the men and women in the industry whose unfailing 


efforts made the record possible.” 
—J. A. KRUG 
Chairman, War Production Board. 


“The contribution of electric utilities to America’s tremendous outpouring of muni- 
tions is an inspired page in the annals of the nation’s war effort. No other industry can 


top their performance record.” 
—EDWARD FALCK 
Director, Office of War Utilities 


“We owe a debt of gratitude to the men and women of the electric power industry. 
They delivered the power we needed to build the ships. Our thanks for a job well done.” 


—EMORY S. LAND 


Chairman, U. S. Maritime Commission 
rR 


In peace, as in war, central station power meets the test of production, and the 
employes of the electric industry deliver the goods. 


GEORGIA POWER COMPANY 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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BEGINNING shortly after V-J Day, the United States 
began to suffer from severe reconversion pains. 

These have become more and more aggravated ever 

since, and will get worse and worse for some time. 

Perhaps the biggest reconversion job which must 
be done following the war has not yet been started, 
or even suggested, by any department of the govern- 
ment; yet, until this important element of recon- 
version is well under way, there can be nothing ahead 
but industrial strife and national confusion. This is 
the reconversion of the minds of the American people 
to a condition of reasonable economic sanity. Every- 
body would like to keep on living in the inflationary 
heaven created during the war, and naturally there is 
disgruntlement and open rebellion on the part of mil- 
lions of people who have lived in this inflationary 
paradise when told that Christmas is over and Santa 
Claus has gone home. 

All during the war, a lot of big-mouthed, but ig- 
norant politicians have been going around the country 
preaching the doctrine that the kind of so-called pros- 
perity we were having, and which was strictly infla- 
tionary, could be continued forever. A lot of wish- 
fully thinking business men, whose experience should 
have taught them better, chimed in with the argu- 
ments of the politicians; and now, as we enter upon 
the critical postwar period, when we must take stock 
of the terrific damage entailed by the war and adjust 
our national economy to a sensible peacetime basis, 
we are faced with insoluble problems on account of 
all this silly nonsense about “‘prosperity’’ which has 
been preached during the war. 

So long as the Federal Government was the cus- 
tomer for about two-thirds of everything that we 
could make, there was no limit to the lavish extrava- 
gances that the government could practice. So long 
as billions of dollars were being spent under the in- 
famous cost-plus system, contractors were only too 
happy to cooperate with the government in extrava- 
gant squandering. 

Now, the big government spending is coming to a 
stop, and the millions of persons who have been 
drawing from twice to five times the wages they 
could possibly earn in a competitive economy are in 
an ugly mood and are demanding that the govern- 
ment carry out the promises its spokesmen made dur- 
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ing the war when they said that these inflationary 
wages could be continued indefinitely. A govern- 
ment can pay any wages it chooses so long as it 
merely needs to print the money for paying them. It 
can make this sort of fantastic foolishness appear to 
be working so long as it can persuade the people not 
to attempt to spend this fiat money, but the moment 
they attempt to spend this money, which has heavily 
depreciated, the whole economic system is in danger 
of breaking down, and if the people insist on spending 
this money, it will break down. 

This money does not represent any value. It is 
printing press fodder in the same sense as similar 
money issued by the Chinese Government, the Ger- 
man Government, or some Banana Republic with no 
resources. Of course our government does have re- 
sources, but the moment the slightest suggestion is 
made that these resources be tapped to balance our 
budget, there is a frightful outcry from the supposed 
beneficiaries of the inflation and a clamor for more 
inflation instead of less. 

This clamor is peculiarly evident at the present 
moment. Several million persons who have received 
wage payments far beyond their rosiest dreams are 
now crying out that they are broke and that the gov- 
ernment must support them well until they can find 
other jobs at three or four times as much as they 
can earn. They will of course never find them. 

The wages which industry can pay to its em- 
ployees are determined irrevocably by what indus- 
try’s customers are willing to pay for goods and serv- 
ices. So long as payment can be made with money 
representing no tangible value, but merely run off 
of a printing press, there will be plenty of customers 
for almost anything at almost any price. 

For several years before the war, we were firmly 
convinced that control of the labor unions was the 
most important domestic problem facing this country. 
It is now an even bigger problem. In some of our 
editorials during the war, we pointed out, as an ab- 
solute certainty, the bitter resistance that labor union 
members would make when returning soldiers needed 
jobs and some union members had to be fired to 
make these jobs. There was no getting around the 
fact that we had created several million jobs which 
would never have existed in peacetime and had 
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called into these high paying jobs persons who would 
either have had no jobs or very modest ones. 

At the conclusion of the war, with fewer jobs to 
offer, the nation needs to make place for several mil- 
lion returning service men. The real storm over 
this situation has not yet broken, because demobiliza- 
tion is just now getting well under way, and the re- 
turning service men are going to need a few weeks 
to visit friends and enjoy the blessings of peace be- 
fore worrying about jobs. They have their mustering 
out pay and will not have to worry too much about 
unemployment for a while. When seven or eight 
million of these men are earnestly looking for work, 
there is going to be plenty of trouble. 

The labor unions are very insistent upon their 
seniority rules. The seniority rule is one of those 
things which sounds good on paper but has serious 
drawbacks in practice. Under this seniority rule, a 
firm which has had to employ under wartime pres- 
sure a lot of worthless bums, who lack both the in- 
telligence and ambition to get anywhere, has got to 
keep these people, even though smart, intelligent, 
ambitious, and efficient applicants are available for 
employment. Many textile mill managers tell us that 
they just can’t wait until they can get rid of maybe 
25 or 50 per cent of their help, who are lazy, trifling, 
inefficient, or stupid. They are people whom no 
mill manager would ever have employed in normal 
times and with whom no manager could run a mill 
under tompetitive conditions. Yet, in any unionized 
plant there is going to be a battle royal over getting 
rid of these loafers and thick-witted people, who, 
under labor-union doctrine, have a vested interest in 
their jobs simply because their employer in despera- 
tion was forced to hire trash whom he would never 
have put on his payroll except in an emergency. It 
is certain that other industries have had the same 
experiences as the textile mills. We merely speak 
from personal experience in referring to their prob- 
lems. 

The Federal Government made a tragic and per- 
haps irremediable mistake in late 1941 in assuming 
that the American people would not work to defend 
their lives, their homes, and their country unless they 
were handsomely bribed to do so. Since the Ameri- 
can civilian has never been put on a war footing and 
has made no real sacrifices during the war, he cannot 
understand why sacrifices should be coming up now, 
with the war over. His mind has been completely 
warped by the financial excesses of the war period, 
and a job of mental reconversion must be done on 
nearly all our people so that they may understand 
the real facts and consequences of war. 

The returning service man has heard fantastic 
stories of wartime prosperity in the United States. 
He will find upon returning that some of these were 
exaggerated, but he will also unquestionably find 
that some of his friends and neighbors who weren’t 
good enough to get in the services did hold jobs pay- 
ing two or three times as much as the service man 
made before he went off to war. The service man 
will also find that this same citizen, who wasn’t 
good enough for the army or navy, has seniority on 
some job that the service man would otherwise have 


had if there had been no war; and this seniority 1s 
going to keep the service man out of the job that he 
deserves, not only as an ex-service man, but because 
perhaps he can do the job better. 

For a number of years our labor unions have 
operated as thoroughly irresponsible rackets. They 
have done this with the legal sanction of the Wagner 
Act and have been confirmed in their privilege of 
doing as they pleased by our Supreme Court. Any 
group of persons given unlimited power to advance 
their own interests at the expense of others would do 
exactly what the labor union people have been do- 
ing. The folks who belong to labor unions are a 
good and representative cross section of the American 
public. The folks who used to own stock in preda- 
tory corporations that were swindling the public 
were also a representative cross section of honest 
American citizens. Any group of persons, given un- 
limited authority to do as it pleases to advance its 
own interests, is going to be guilty of unreasonable 
excesses. It is the fault of the Federal Government 
that the labor organizations have been given these 
unreasonable and oppressive powers, and it is the 
Federal Government that must ultimately regulate 
the exercise of these powers or curtail them. When 
labor unions can be made amenable to the same laws 
that govern other organizations, or the citizens as 
individuals who comprise the unions, we will have 
gone a long way toward eliminating industrial strife. 
When we make labor unions financially responsible 
for the carrying out of their contracts and for the 
damage occasioned by their acts, we will have taken 
a still further step toward industrial peace. 

The closed shop racket should also be brought 
under rigid control. There is certainly no slightest 
objection to a closed shop where the owners of a 
business and the workers in that business both volun- 
tarily institute a closed shop, but where there is the 
slightest compulsion on either side, a closed shop 
should be forbidden. 

The right of an employer to hire and fire should 
be reestablished. It is the employer’s money which 
pays the employee, and the employer should have as 
much right to fire any employee as the employee has 
to quit his job, or as either has to refuse to buy a 
pair of shoes or a hat or a coat or an automobile from 
anybody for any reason. No employer who is not 
crazy is going to fire his good help if he can pos- 
sibly avoid it, and if a good workman should get fired 
for some frivolous or insufficient reason, if he is a 
good workman he need not be out of a job long. 
Really good help is seldom unemployed even in the 
worst depression. 

The labor union has practically nothing to offer 
this type of employee; it is designed to protect the 
mediocre workman at the expense of the one who 
is highly skilled. In order to afford this protection, 
the unions have a number of very peculiar regula- 
tions, and one of these is the seniority system, which 
insists that no matter how trifling or worthless an 
employee may be, you cannot replace him with a 
good man unless he quits voluntarily or commits 


(Continued on page 154) 
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Courtesy, Whitin Machine Works 


One-process, two-beater 
picker with automatic feed- 
er, running on rayon staple 
fiber. Note bobbins of rov- 
ing feeding into lap to pre- 
vent lap-splitting on card. 


Processing Procedures 
for Spun Rayon Yarns 


By Leslie L. Cobb 


Technical Service Representative 


Tennessee Eastman Corporation 


RAYON STAPLE fibers are already being spun successfully by 
many cotton mills, and in the very near future, many more 
mills will begin to change over to rayon staple. Many problems 


and questions will arise when that change is made. 


In order 


to anticipate some of the questions and to prevent some of the 
problems from arising, “Cotton” begins with this first article 
a series of practical discussions which will be of value to mills 








contemplating the change as well as to those already processing 


rayon staple fibers. 


tinting, and the picking process. 


THE SIZE, or fineness, of synthet- 
ic fibers is usually expressed 
in denier per filament, a_ unit 
which is often. confusing to the 
new user who may not be familiar 
with the denier system as com- 
monly used to designate the fine- 
ness of silk and rayon fibers and 
yarns. The denier of a single fi- 
ber, or of a yarn, is the weight in 
grams of 9000 meters of the fiber 
or yarn. Thus, denier is a unit of 
fineness, that is, weight per unit 
length. For example, a 3-denier 
fiber, whether of rayon, silk, or 
cotton, etc., is a fiber of which 
9000 meters weighs three grams. 


Covered in this first article are blending. 


—The Editors. 


In scientific studies, such as 
those published by the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, the fine- 
ness of cotton fibers is often ex- 
pressed in another unit—namely, 
micrograms per inch. The rela- 
tionship between these two units 
is: 

1 denier = 2.82 micrograms per 
inch; or 1 microgram per inch = 
0.354 denier. 

Both of these fineness units are 
direct units—the greater the num- 
ber, the coarser the fiber or yarn. 
This is in contrast to the increase 
count used on cotton yarns, the 
cotton system being based on the 
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length of a given weight instead 
of the weight of a given length. 


Comparison Between Rayon 
and Cotton Fibers 


Table I (page 94) gives the de- 
nier of several varieties of cotton 
fiber. The 1.5-denier rayon staple 
fiber is approximately as fine as 
a good upland Carolina cotton. The 
3-denier rayon staple fiber is ap- 
proximately twice the size of the 
Carolina cotton; the 5 denier is 
still coarser, etc. 

Synthetic fibers of various de- 
niers are used in yarns and fab- 
rics on the regular cotton system. 
The 1.5-denier and 3-denier sizes 
are the most commonly used at 
the present time. The finer fibers 
or filaments, such as l-denier and 
1.25-denier viscose and 1.5-denier 
acetate, have a very definite place 
in the market, and their use is 
increasing. Because acetate ray- 
on is inherently more pliant (less 
stiff) than viscose rayon, 3-denier 
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acetate is usually blended with 1.5- 
denier viscose, 1.5-denier acetate 
with l-denier viscose, etc. Five-, 
8-, and 12-denier acetate fibers are 
used for coarse yarn counts and 
in blends for suitings where crisp- 
ness or fullness is desired in the 
finished fabric. 

The spinning mill must be gov- 
erned by the limitations imposed 
by its equipment when planning 
the fiber deniers and lengths of 
rayon staple to be used. In this 
connection, a processing chart, 
which will be given later in these 
articles (in the spinning discus- 
sion), may assist each mill to de- 
termine the limits of fiber deniers 
and yarn counts within which it 
can successfully operate. The 
chart also will give the computed 
breaking strengths of those 100% 
yarns and blended yarns which 
are regularly spun on the cotton 
system. 

Rayon staple fiber is shipped in 
bales. The bale weight varies ac- 
cording to the producer and the 
type of fiber. Some of the vis- 
cose manufacturers pack bales 
weighing from 500 to 600 pounds. 
The weight of the acetate bales 
varies from 300 to 450 pounds. 
Smaller bales are easier to handle, 
and the stock is not compressed 
as much as in larger. bales. The 
fibers from high density bales are 
difficult to open properly. 


Lubricant on Fibers 


Rayon fibers are treated by the 
producer with a very small amount 
of a lubricant or finish which con- 
trols static and assists in uniform 
drafting. The lubricant also re- 
duces fiber breakage and nep for- 
mation on the picker and cards, as 
well as aiding in the reduction of 
clearer waste and fly. Excessive 
and improper lubrication, how- 
ever, will cause faulty carding, 
neppy and flaky webs, and lapping 
on the drafting rolls. In addition 
to this, excessive lubrication will 
cause the licker-in and cylinder 
to load rapidly, making it neces- 
sary to strip very often. 

The machinery in the average 
cotton print cloth or sheeting mill 
is balanced for certain yarn counts. 
This balance can be maintained if 
careful thought is given to the 
choice of yarns and fabrics to be 
made from rayon staple fibers. 
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TABLE 1 
Average Fineness of Some Varie- 
-ties of Cotton Fibers 
Variety ay 
Sea Island 0.9 
Pima 1.0 
American Upland Cottons 
Wilde 5 1.2 
Acala 1.5 
Stoneville 5 1.6 
Dixi Tri 759 1.8 
Half and Half 2.0 
Indian 3.0 














Each individual mill and its sell- 
ing representatives must, of course, 
decide what type of fabric they 
wish to develop and produce. The 
field is broad, and the coarse-yarn 
mill, as well as the medium-yarn 
mill, should find a ready market 
for its practical range of yarn 
counts and fabrics. 

A high percentage of the spun 
rayon produced today is made 
from 2-inch staple, because this 
length offers several advantages 
over the 1%%-inch. For a given 
yarn count, the 2-inch staple yields 
a breaking strength approximate- 
ly 8% higher than the 1%-inch 
staple, and in critical numbers, 
the processing qualities are also 
improved. The 2%-inch staple 
gives only a slight increase in 
breaking strength over the 2-inch, 
because fiber breakage during 
processing increases with longer 
lengths. The 21-inch, 3-denier fi- 
bers nep far more than the 2- 
inch. Coarse denier fibers will 
process satisfactorily in the 2'4- 
inch length, because the coarse fi- 
bers do not nep as much, and the 
fiber breakage is also reduced. 

Figure 1 shows the fiber length 
distribution of 2%4-, 2-, and 1%4- 
inch, 3-denier acetate rayon sliver 
carded on a revolving flat card. 

There will probably be a con- 
siderable delay before a cotton mill 
can change its present equipment 
to handle longer staples, such as 
2-inch, but it can immediately be- 
gin processing 1%-inch staple into 
desirable fabrics and yarns. Many 
mills continue to use 12-inch 
staple, and they are obtaining ex- 
cellent results in their range of 
yarns and fabrics. The length of 
the fine staples, such as 1, 1.25, 


and 1.5 denier, should never ex- 
ceed 1 9/16 inches, as the finer 
fibers nep in the longer lengths. 

Many of the cotton mills now 
processing rayon staple use two 
picking processes, two drawing 
processes, slubber, intermediate, 
and two ends up in spinning. How- 
ever, there are also many mills 
which are processing 14-inch 
staple with single-process pickers, 
two drawing processes, slubber, 
and then spinning directly from 
the slubber with two ends up in 
spinning. This regular cotton lay- 
out with single-process pickers and 
one roving process does not do as 
much blending as when two pick- 
ers and two fly frames are em- 
ployed. These short cuts make it 
essential to prepare a very uni- 
form blend before picking. 


Blending 


Both acetate and viscose rayon 
staple fibers may be used alone 
or in blends with each other or 
with other fibers such as cotton, 
wool, casein fibers, silk, or mo- 
hair. Blending is often used to 
obtain cross-dyed effects, as well 
as to change the fabric’s physical 
character—that is, its hand, drape, 
and crease-resisting properties. 
The wide choice of fiber types 
and sizes offers unlimited possibil- 
ities for yarn and fabric construc- 
tions. 

For all yarns and fabrics which 
are to be cross-dyed, it is impor- 
tant to obtain uniform blending of 
the different types of fibers of 
which the yarn is to be composed. 
If the blending is not uniform, 
filling bands and warp streaki- 
ness will appear in the finished 
fabric. Such fabrics can be sal- 
vaged only by dyeing them a solid 
shade. It is known that filling 
bands will appear in a fifty-fifty 
blend of acetate and viscose staple 
if the acetate content varies more 
than 1.5% from bobbin to bobbin 
when woven on a single shuttle 
loom. 

The greater number of blends 
are made before picking, and the 
old sandwich method is widely 
employed and is recommended. 
The blending and weighing are 
hand operations, and the employee 
should be carefully instructed to 
obtain accurate weighings and to 
break up the viscose lumps as the 
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sandwich blend is being made. 

Example: A blend is to be 50-per 
cent 3-denier acetate and 50 per 
cent 3-denier viscose fibers. Fifty 
pounds of acetate fibers are care- 
fully weighed out and spread on 
the floor of a bin at least twelve 
feet square. Fifty pounds of vis- 
cose fibers are then weighed out 
and spread evenly over the layer 
of acetate fibers. This is repeated 
until the desired total poundage is 
prepared. The operator then picks 
up a section of the blend, making 
an effort to get as many layers 
as possible of the sandwich blend 
in each armful. He then feeds it 
directly to the feeder hopper of the 
picker, or it can be tinted and 
blown into a storage bin for con- 
ditioning. 


Lumps of Viscose Fibers 
Should Be Broken Up 


The operator making up the 
sandwich blend should be sure to 
break up the lumps or slabs of 
viscose before putting down a 
layer on the sandwich mix. This 
is important because acetate fi- 
bers open more readily than vis- 
cose fibers, and if the viscose is 
not freed from lumps, the spiked 
lifting aprons in the hoppers will 
take the acetate out faster than 
the viscose. Large lumps or slabs 
of viscose will ride up the apron 
and be knocked back by the knock- 
off or stripper roll. As the ace- 
tate fibers are exhausted from the 
hopper, a surplus of viscose is 
built up, thus making an uneven 
blend in the lap, with the result 
that filling bands will appear in 
a cross-dyed fabric. 

If the blend is being tinted in 
the picker hopper, the viscose 
lumps will become too damp or 
wet from the tint spray. These 
wet or damp lumps will nep on 
the pickers and the cards. If the 
viscose is well opened, these faults 
are eliminated. 

Very little blending is carried 
out on the finisher-picker or in 
the drawing. Blending on the fin- 
isher picker is dangerous because 
laps often split and feed in dou- 
ble until the operator straightens 
out the lap. It is very difficult to 
eliminate spiraling if 100% rayon 
slivers of different fibers are 
blended on the drawing process. 
The variation of card sliver weight 


usually averages 20%. If a thin 
or light section of two or more 
slivers of one kind of fiber hap- 
pens to feed in at the same time, 
subsequent doublings will not cor- 
rect the error and filling bands will 
result. 

Mechanical feeders are not suf- 
ficiently accurate to feed in small 
amounts of various fibers uniform- 
ly enough for yarns intended for 
cross-dyed fabrics. Mechanical 
blenders before picking are not 
widely used. 

One scale manufacturer has a 
continuous weigher for blending. 
The continuous automatic weigh- 
ing unit is expected to improve 
and cheapen the blending opera- 
tion, because it is very accurate 
and it eliminates the human ele- 
ment in weighing and blending. 
The fibers must be well opened 
before being fed to the weighing 
unit. An opener and a feeder will 
be required in tandem with each 
weighing unit, and a complete 
opening and weighing unit will be 
necessary for each fiber being 
blended. This type of weighing 
and blending may eventually re- 
place the present type picker. The 
unit can be made to produce a lap 


which is accurately blended and 
uniform in weight. 

Of course, if a yarn of 100% 
acetate, viscose, or any other syn- 
thetic fiber is being processed, the 
blending operation can be ignored, 
except that it is best to open sev- 
eral bales at a time and feed the 
pickers from all the bales. 

At the present time there are 
ten principal blends employed in 
synthetic yarns and fabrics. They 
are listed in Table 2 (page 96) in 
approximate order of present im- 
portance. Sometimes part of the 
3-denier viscose fibers is replaced 
by 1.5-denier fibers to add strength 
and increase efficiency in critical 
numbers. These blended yarns 
may also be twisted with fila- 
ment yarns to make combination 
yarns. 

Tinting 

The purpose of tinting rayon 
staple fibers is solely for the iden- 
tification of spun rayon yarns in 
the weaving mills. The average 
mill will require four or five 
shades of colors to identify its va- 
rious blended and 100% yarns. 


None of the natural undyed rayon 
staples need any additional finish 


FIG. 1—Diagram of fiber breakage in carding, showing relation between 
original staple length of 3-denier acetate rayon staple fiber and length 
after carding on revolving flat cards. 
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or lubricant from the standpoint 
of performance in carding and 
spinning. This is true for blends 
and for 100% yarns made of either 
acetate or viscose. 

Only fugitive tints should be 
employed. Each plant should 
carefully test its tints to be sure 
that they can be readily scoured 
out and that they will not stain 
other fibers or yarns with which 
the tinted fibers are to be spun 
or woven. Some of the so-called 
fugitive tints are difficult to re- 
move in finishing. Many of the 
rayon fugitive tints will dye or 
stain wool and protein fibers, and 
this should be kept in mind if wool 
or casein fiber is present in the 
blend being tinted or in the fabric 
in which the tinted yarns are 
woven. If the tinted yarns are to 
be subjected to any steaming or 
other setting process, the fugitivity 
of the tints after such a process 
should be tested. 

If the floor space is available, 
it is suggested that the sandwich 
blend be made and put into a feed- 
er hopper, where it is spray-tinted, 
and then blown into a storage bin 
for conditioning. Even the best 


tinting systems tint or color only 
a small percentage of the fibers. 
The fibers which are exposed to 
the tint spray become excessively 
damp and will nep badly on the 
picker and the cards unless this 
excessive moisture is allowed to 
disperse. 

If it is necessary to tint on the 
pickers, a spray system with an 
intermittent spray is recommend- 
ed, because the fibers have time to 
change their position during the 
“off” part of the spray cycle and 
do not become too damp or wet. 
All tinting solutions should be 
very concentrated in order to re- 
duce the moisture content of the 
tinted stock. There is no need to 
add more than 1% pounds of the 
fugitive tinting solution to each 
lap of approximately 45 pounds. If 
more is added, it will be very dif- 
ficult to eliminate neppy stock. 

Laps which are tinted on the 
picker will card better if they are 
allowed to condition at least ten 
hours before carding. 

In processing rayon fibers, it is 
very desirable to keep the handling 
of the fibers at a minimum. Either 
single- or two-process pickers may 





TABLE 2 


Some Present-Day Blends for Spun Yarns 





Blend 


Finest Practical Yarn 
Count Which Can Be Spun 
From 14-inch Fibers 





1 50% 3 denier dull acetate 
50% 3 denier dull viscose 


2 50% 3 denier dull acetate 
25% 3 denier dull viscose 


3 50% 5 denier dull acetate 
50% 3 denier dull viscose 


4 25% 3 denier dull acetate 
25% Aralac 
50% 3 denier dull viscose 


5 30% 3 denier dull acetate 
70% 3 denier dull viscose 


6 25% 3 denier dull acetate 
25% 64’s cut wool top 
50% 3 denier dull viscose 


7 40% 3 denier dull acetate 


8 40% 3 denier dull acetate 
60% 3 denier dull viscose 
or cotton 


Q 25% 12 denier dull acetate 
75% 3 denier dull viscose 


10 75% 3 denier dull acetate 
25% 64’s cut wool top 





25% 1.5 denier bright viscose 


60% 1.5 denier bright viscose 


20/1 





25/1 





~~" Ne i i 


16/1 





15/1 





20/1 





20/1 





32/1 





20/1 





18/1 





15/1 
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be employed, but it is suggested 
that the beats per inch be reduced 
to a total of 40 to 50. The Kirsch- 
ner type beater is satisfactory, and 
it should have a feed roll clear- 
ance of at least one-quarter inch. 
Although no cleaning is neces- 
sary, the beater acts as an opener 
and fluffs the fibers. Bullet-nose 
pins are recommended. The grid 
bars should be covered to elimi- 
nate waste. 

As all pickers vary, it may be 
necessary to experiment to deter- 
mine the ideal fan speed. The 
majority of fibers should be drawn 
to the top cage, and split lap pre- 
venters should be used. The lap 
should be wrapped in heavy paper 
before it is removed from the 
picker. It is important, also, to 
doff the lap as soon as it is com- 
pleted, because if the full lap is 
allowed to continue to revolve, the 
outside layers will be ruptured 
and will be likely to split when 
they begin to unwind on the fin- 
isher or on the card. The laps 
should be stored on racks—not on 
the floor. Rayons absorb dirt and 
oil very rapidly, and it is impor- 
tant that they be kept clean. The 
paper wrapper should not be re- 
moved until the lap is placed on 
the card. Excessive weight should 
not be used on the calender rolls, 
as the fibers are easily crushed. 
The pressure on the lap roll should 
be light, because excessive pres- 
sure causes the lap to bulge. 

Often the picker lap pin or roll 
is difficult to remove when doff- 
ing. If the pin is tapered, it will 
come out easily and the fibers will 
not be injured. Many plants use 
heavy cardboard tubes over the 
lap pins, which is satisfactory. 

The average picker will produce 
a lap every six minutes, and the 
laps will be uniform in weight 
with very few rejects. An efficien- 
cy of 75% to 80% is attainable, 
depending on the number of 
blends being processed. Lap 
weights up to 16 ounces per yard 
are practical, but the best results 
will be obtained with laps weigh- 
ing approximately 13 ounces. The 
lighter weight laps allow less 
plucking under the feed roll. Un- 
even and lumpy laps will be 
jerked or plucked. 


(The next article in this series will 
= in an early issue.—The Edi- 
tors. 
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Highlight of the centennial cele- 

bration. N. B. Murphy. who is 

president of The Trion Co., is 

shown in the coronation ceremony 

when Miss Marjorie Wardlaw was 
crowned queen 





Trion Celebrates Centennial 


IT IS A FAR cry from the davs 

the mill workers of The Tri- 
on (Ga.) Company carried pine 
knot torches to light themselves 
over the muddy trails. But that is 
just what they did, and this was 
recalled during the company’s Cen- 
tennial celebration festivities, held 
in Trion, Ga., the week of October 
1-6. The present mill, operating 
over 90,000 spindles and manu- 
facturing more than a _ million 
yards of cloth a week, represents 
the development and expansion 
from the first plant, which consist- 
ed of a two-story log structure, 
making yarn for the local people 
to be carried home in eight- or ten- 
pound bunches. 

This first small factory is listed 
in White’s 1850 Census as having 
“864 spindles, 10 looms, averaging 
45 yards per loom; 45 operatives.” 
Trion’s cotton “factory” was one 
of the first cotton mills in that 
section and was never lacking for 
help. During the War Between 
the States (the Civil War in some 
history books) the little plant sup- 
plied the Confederate government 
with a coarse woolen cloth. For 
some reason the mill was spared 
by enemy troops when the terri- 


tory was invaded during the war. 

It is recalled that in the old days 
each mill employee had a lantern 
which he kept filled with oil from 
the tank in the mill yard. Each 
weaver had to clean off his loom. 
oil it and sweep under it every day. 
They scrubbed around their looms 
twice a year. During the spring 
house-cleaning season, each em- 
ployee took home a window cur- 
tain from the mill to have it laun- 
dered. 

The first real tragedy to Trion’s 
little mill was in 1875, when the 
mill burned. A characteristic 
spirit of determination was indicat- 
ed when the management began 
marking trees in the forest for 
lumber to build a new plant, even 
while the fire from the burned 
mill was smoldering. 

By 1898 there were 620 opera- 
tives, with a monthly payroll of 
$8000. In operation were 758 
looms and .26,640 spindles. The 
cloth manufactured was sold to 
Brazil and Honolulu, as well as to 
all parts of the United States. 

In 1912 Benjamin D. Riegel, of 
New York, became president of the 
company. and under his guidance 
the organization was greatly ex- 
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panded. One of the largest work 
glove fabricating plants in the 
country was added in 1930, and a 
dyeing and finishing plant was 
constructed in 1939. 

During World War II the mill ran 
almost entirely on war work, turn- 
ing out army herringbone cloth. 
tent twill, and other styles used by 
the government. 

With such a history, it is no 
wonder that the Centennial cele- 
bration was a gala occasion, with 
such events as the typical southern 
barbecue, sponsored by the 25-yea 
merited-employee group; elaborate 
fireworks display; the square 
dance; the Centennial ball with 
3000 people present: and a huge 
pageant depicting the 100 vears of 
Trion. 

John L. Riegel, of New York, 1s 
chairman of the board of directors 
of The Trion Company: G. H. H 
Emory is treasurer; and N. B. Mur- 
phy is president. Under the direc- 
tion of its officials, Trion continues 
to move forward and goes into her 
second century with the same 
spirit of determination and prog- 
ress that made possible the Cen- 
tennial celebration during the 
month of October 
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**Textile Team”? Reports 





on German Methods 


THE VICTOR still gets the spoils. 
In this instance the Ameri- 
can textile industry, at a meeting 
in New York City October 2, 
reaped the benefits of any prog- 
ress and scientific advancement 
that the German textile industry 
might have undergone during the 
war years. Textile developments 
in Germany were discussed at an 
all-day meeting in the Engineer- 
ing Societies Building by mem- 
bers of the textile team which vis- 
ited German textile plants under 
the auspices of the Office of the 
Quartermaster General. This dis- 
cussion formed the preliminary re- 
port to the industry, with a broad- 
er and more detailed description 
of the findings to be published in 
book form and made available to 
the industry through the Office 
of Publications, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. 

The initial textile team was 
formed under the leadership of 
Joseph P. Meierhans, of J. P. Stev- 
ens & Co., and operated under 
orders from the War Department 
to “investigate all textile products, 
machinery, and manufacturing 
methods, with particular empha- 
sis on those of military signifi- 
cance.” As Mr. Meierhans ex- 
plained, the team operated singly 
or in pairs and “dug documents 
and records out of salt mines, hay 
lofts, and from under wood piles 
in distances as far as 150 miles 
away from the plants to which 
they belonged.” 

The team, consisting of men se- 
lected from various phases of 
American industry, visited mills, 
finishing plants, machinery manu- 
facturers, testing laboratories, 
schools, research institutions, pub- 
lishers, and _ individuals. Nearly 
every textile center in the Ameri- 
can, British, and French occupied 
territories was covered: Further 


Reported by John C. Fonville 
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studies will be made by succeeding 
teams. 

Speakers at the _ preliminary 
meeting consisted of Joseph P. 
Meierhans, who told something of 
the nature of operations of the tex- 
tile team and went into the organ- 
ization of the German textile in- 
dustry and some of the research 
work carried on by the industry. 





Mr. Meierhans 


He also read the proposed table of 
contents of the 1000-page report 
soon to be in the hands of Ameri- 
can industry. This covers subjects 
ranging from testing methods to a 
plan of a dust house. 


Model Pilot Plant 


Dr. M. Earl Heard, of West 
Point Manufacturing Co., described 
an unusual pilot plant discovered 
in Germany, built and equipped 
from lighting to roll covering in a 
manner the Germans considered 
the essence of perfection. This was 
to have served as the plant upon 
which the German industry would 
have been modeled. 

Dr. Heard described many fea- 


tures which would be considered 
innovations in American indus- 
try; upon details of construction. 
equipment, and methods that he 
considered the Germans more ad- 
vanced than American industry, 
he pulled no punches in his 
ad libbing, making no attempt to 
soothe manufacturer and supplier 
alike for the discrepancy. A more 
detailed report of Dr. Heard’s ad- 
dress is included in this issue. 


Work Loads and Production 


John F. Hagen, of Callaway 
Mills, described the German meth- 
ods for utilizing unretted flax and 
hemp as a textile fiber. He pre- 
faced his remarks by explaining 
that the Germans had little or no 
cotton on hand at the end of war, 
and except for small lots, prob- 
ably had little during the war. 
For this reason the industry was 
forced into using substitute fibers 
on fabrics which usually are made 
of cotton. 

As to cotton mill operating pro- 
cedure and equipment, Mr. Hagen 
considered them not up to the 
standard of our own mills. Their 
work loads and production were 
lower, and with inferior grades of 
fibers, the work did not run as 
well, and operating conditions had 
to be adjusted accordingly. Doffer 
speeds on cotton were 8 to 10 rpm 
and for fine-denier rayons even 
lower. Their end breakage on the 
spinning frames on some of the 
poorer quality of flax-rayon mix- 
ture would run as high as 120 
ends down per 1000 spindles. Al- 
most without exception the looms 
are non-automatic, and Mr. Hagen 
felt that, as equipped, the mills 
could not survive in this country 
in a normal competitive market. 


Woolen Industry Substitutes 


Werner von Bergen, of Forst- 
mann Woolen Mills, presented data 
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to show that the German woolen 
and worsted industry is nearly 
twice as large as the American 
industry. “Woolen mills,” he said. 
“are all vertical plants. ... Most 
of the worsted mills are horizontal 
plants, doing only combing or 
spinning, or having combing and 
spinning combined. There are very 
few plants where worsted spin- 
ning is combined with weaving. 
Some of these plants compare fa- 
vorably in size with our American 
worsted mills.” 

Mr. von Bergen explained that 
the German wool industry, prior 
to the war, imported about 90 per 
cent of the raw wool required and 
therefore was one of the worst hit 
by the war. The industry was 
forced to convert to other fibers. 
the main substitutes being rayon 
staple, flax. and hemp. 

Going into the wool scouring 
process, he advised that all Ger- 
man mills used the soap-soda 
process, but no special new ma- 
chinery of importance was in evi- 
dence. The German government 
was aware of the importance of 
wool grease in war time and had 
issued orders that only those plants 
with grease-recovery equipment 
would be allowed to scour wool. In 
addition to the grease recovery. 
the plants recovered the potas- 
sium salts from the raw wool, pro- 
ducing what is known as the wool- 
suint ash, and one plant further 
refined the ash, producing C. P. 
potassium carbonate. 


Dyeing and Finishing 


Frank S. Richardson, of Wald- 
rich Company, presented some in- 
teresting observations concerning 
the dyeing and printing industry 
in Germany, especially as related 
to specific military items, such as 
the shelter half. This piece of 
equipment was made of spun ray- 
on and had a high degree of water 
repellency and abrasion resistance. 
He found that the Germans had 
carried out extensive research 
work in the field of non-swelling 
agents, detergents, emulsifiers, wa- 
ter softeners, and other products 
in the auxiliary field. 

Lloyd L. Leach, of DuPont, de- 
scribed the German manufacture 
of continuous filament and staple 
fibers and related products. He 
found many typical substitute 


methods and materials. but with- 
out more evidence, could not say 
that they are or are not as good 
as the methods and materials they 
replace. Mr. Leach described some 
of the outstanding features of the 
various types of synthetic-fiber 
plants visited and advised that a 
report has been prepared which 
will be available for the industry 
in the near future. 


Industry to Get Facts 


It was explained by Lt. Col. S. 
J. Kennedy, of the Quartermaster 
Corps, that the government is in- 
terested in obtaining for the Amer- 
ican textile industry the facts 


which German research have dis- 
covered and that this information 
will be disseminated throughout 
the industry. At present, there is 
a total of nine representatives of 
the Office of the Quartermaster 
General in Germany to work on 
textiles, and arrangements have 
been made to send additional in- 
vestigators in the near future. All 
representatives are sent as govern- 
ment employees with the under- 
standing that they will act solely 
in the interests of the government 
and that they will make full dis- 
closure of all technical informa- 
tion obtained to the government in 
accordance with established rules 


Zellwolle Lehrspinnerei 
at Denkendori 


By M. Earl Heard 


Director of Research, West Point Manufacturing Co. 


THE AUTHOR presents information on a pilot plant built by 


the Germans at Denkendorf. 


This mill was inspected by 


the textile team sent to Germany, under auspices of the War 
Department, shortly after the surrender for the purpose of 
bringing back to American industry any scientific advance- 
ment or improvement in methods gained by the enemy during 


the war years. 


Dr. Heard presented this article as part of the 


preliminary report to the industry, and it is published almost 
in its entirety because of its interest and value to the operating 


mill men in this country. 


THE FIRST time we came across 

this plant on one of our 
trips, it was still in French ter- 
ritory. At that time it was idle 
and, with the exception of one or 
two people, the plant was deserted, 
and no information was obtain- 
able as to where the management 
was located. After we had made 
a preliminary inspection of the 
various rooms, we were quite im- 
pressed with its importance. We 
made inquiries about the where- 
abouts of the managing personnel 
of the Lehrspinnerei and finally 
found the director in the south of 
Germany. When we told him of 
our intentions to make a study of 
his plant and that we would like 
to know its purpose and function 
in the textile picture of Germany. 
he was very cooperative and 
agreed to meet us in Frankfurt. 
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where we were overdue for a pre- 
liminary discussion. After two 
days of interrogation and ques- 
tioning, we were even more im- 
pressed and finally went to Den- 
kendorf to tackle it. 


Attention to Location 


The first impression we got was 
the surprising cleanliness of the 
plant and the unusual construction 
of the buildings. Next, we found 
that the entire plant had been 
built and organized by its direc- 
tor, Bernhard Bisinger, who we 
think is very capable and one of 
the best informed men on tex- 
tiles and machinery in Germany. 

The location of the plant was 
given careful study. The winds 
were analyzed, also the amount of 
rain per year, in order to. erect 
the buildings in a most neutral and 








steady climatic territory; and so 
the area about four miles south of 
Esslingen AM Neckar was select- 
ed. Land was already bought for 
the erection of the plant when it 
was discovered that a certain east 
wind has a drying effect in spring 
and fall, so another location about 
two miles farther west, in the same 
valley but near a _ wooded hill 
which gave protection against this 
wind, was finally selected, and on 
this spot the plant now stands. 


Building Construction 


This pilot plant is a model of 
building construction and includes 
many novel features. For instance, 
the saw-tooth roof is so construct- 
ed that the support comes from 
beams on the very top of the 
roof, from which the roof hangs. 
This gives much more open space 
inside. The windows in this roof 
have been carefully studied in re- 
gard to condensation of vapor 
when it is cold on the outside and 
warm on the inside. All these win- 
dows have double glasses. Studies 
have been made as to the distance 
in which both glass panels have 
to be set in each window in order 
to have as little air current and 
condensation as possible between 
the glass. 

The walls of the building are of 
many different compositions to 
permit studying the effect of in- 
sulations. One side would have 
one type of composition; on the 
other side the composition would 
be changed, etc. The floors are 
of a special composition which 
seem to offer the best possibility 
for textile work. 


Lighting Gets Special Attention 


The lighting for night work re- 
ceived special attention. Mr. Bis- 
inger thought that one of the im- 
portant requirements for high 
working efficiency is good light. 
' Through his special saw-tooth roof 
construction, with very open 
spaces, practically no shadows 
were thrown into the rooms. He 
had achieved daylight, rarely seen 
anywhere else, as’ the machines 
had been placed in such a posi- 
tion ‘as to get the best possible 
light where it is needed most. The 
question now was, how to achieve 
the same'type of lighting at night? 
The following points were studied: 
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1. Effect of artificial lighting 
to get the effect of daylight. 

2. A blended color similar to 
daylight. 

3. Elimination of shadows 
through direct and indirect light- 
ing. 

4. Placing of lights so they will 
not blind the workers. 

5. Same lighting direction of 
the artificial light as daylight. 

Characteristic differences be- 
tween daylight and artificial light- 
ing had to be considered, but the 
final result now installed at Den- 
kendorf is such that the effect of 
the artificial light is little differ- 
ent from daylight. This was ac- 





Dr. Heard 


complished by placing the lighting 
fixtures directly under the win- 
dows in the roof. The direction 
of the light source, therefore, was 
the same both night and day. The 
light was a mixture of yellow and 
blue, which came nearest to day- 
light. The high mounting of the 
fixtures had the advantage that 
the light source was removed from 
the viewpoint of the workers and 
had no blinding effect. Finally 
the lumen, which was measured at 
about 1% yards from the floors 
throughout the rooms, gave curves 
and charts very similar to those 
of daylight, giving also consider- 
able saving of electric power. We 
consider this lighting installment 
the best we have seen anywhere. 


Window Glass 


On the lower floor, which is lo- 
cated near the ground, specially 
constructed glass was put in the 
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windows. This glass is flat on the 
outside, but the inside has triangu- 
lar ribs across. The angle of 
these ribs was figured in such a 
way as to reflect light from the 
sky into the room and not the 
green light from the nearby woods 
and meadows. There were some 
broken windows which only re- 
cently had been replaced with or- 
dinary window glass right next to 
the triangular ribbed glass. It was 
very easy to see the difference; the 
special glass had a much stronger, 
clear white light. 


Processing Rayon Staple 


The following information will 
give a brief summary of their 
method of processing rayon. One 
bale breaker feeds into condition- 
ing bins where the stock remains 
for 24 hours or longer to condition 
and bloom. The stock is then put 
on a long feed apron with two bale 
breakers in tandem, hooked onto 
a picker with one Kirschner-type 
beater. The first two or three grids 
were removed under the Kirsch- 
ner beater in order to throw out 
any lumps or heavy particles that 
would cause neppiness later on. A 
small plate inside the picker, be- 
tween the Kirschner beater and 
the condenser cages, reduced the 
width of the lap slightly and gave 
much better edges to the finished 
lap. The weight on the calender 
rolls was reduced to about 180 
kilograms. 

Four types of cards were set up 
in the plant, and about the only 
change here was that every second 
or third flat had been removed 
and a smooth plate inserted instead 
of the flat. New licker-in teeth 
had been developed and a new 
long-nosed feed plate. Three types 
of wire were used for card cloth- 
ing; namely, our regular card 
clothing wire, metallic clothing, 
and metallic clothing embedded 
in a fabric or rubber base. They 
considered the latter type to be 
the most desirable, as in their 
opinion it gave a certain degree 
of flexibility to metallic clothing 
that was not obtained when 
straight metallic wire was wound 
on the cylinder. They had adopt- 
ed a speed of about 10 pounds per 
hour on the cards, and the webs 
were excellent; they seemed prac- 
tically free from neppiness. 
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Two processes of drawing are 
used and eight ends up are run 
on all drawing. Attention is paid 
to uniformity of trumpet sizes on 
both cards and drawing, and I 
could see no major change from 
our conventional drawing process- 
es. Two processes of roving are 
used, and the bobbins on the front 
row of flyers are marked and kept 
separate from those on the back 
row. A small plastic cap with a 
slot on top is inserted on the top 
of the front row of flyers in order 
to make the twist run up to the 
bite of the roll better than it would 
ordinarily do. They like the Rieter 
fly frame best with straight line 
cones and the bolster gears en- 
closed in a cast iron box the length 
of the frame running in a film 
of oil. 

All the major types of spinning 
are installed in this plant. How- 
ever, the “Pendelwalzen” seemed 
to be preferred. We were told that 
if the metal situation had per- 
mitted, all of the spindles in Ger- 
many would have been changed 
over to this type of spinning. It 
consists of a self-weighted back 
roll about 2% inches in diameter 
and weighing about 2400 grams, 
with the two front rolls hooked to- 
gether firmly with a connecting 
bar that has a circular piece of 
metal fitted to the end nearest the 
back roll. This circular piece fits 
into a round slot in a new type 
of roll stand, and no matter what 
Ssidewise pull is exerted on the 
front roll, the first and second 
rolls always swing back in a true 
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Sketches at left, in each illustration, indicate present lighting system 
at Denkendorf, as compared with overhead lighting. Direction of 
light source is the same, both day and night. 


parallel position. The first and 
second rolls are ballbearing, and 
plans call for the self-weighted 
back roll to be ballbearing. Also, 
it is claimed that this type of sys- 
tem eliminates a great deal of the 
cleaning and oiling on the spin- 
ning frame. Because the rolls may 
be lifted out easily and quickly, 
the change over of a frame to a 
new roll setting is very accurate, 
as it is done in a vise which makes 
all distances exact and absolutely 
uniform. 


Suction Device for Spinning 


We also saw an air suction de- 
vice for the spinning frame which 
consisted of a galvanized iron or 
tin trunk about three inches high 
under the creel board with a tube 
coming up and fitting in place 
where the under clearer roll would 
normally be held. This tube is ta- 
pered towards the far end, away 
from the connection of the trunk, 
and very small holes are bored in 
the trunk so that when an end 
breaks down, the roving feeding 
through to the front roll is sucked 


Note high mounting of light fixtures. Artificial lighting is from 
same direction as daylight. 
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into the trough, on through the 
trunk, and into a box at the end 
of the frame. The fan required 
about one horsepower, and we 
were told that a 30 to 40 per cent 
reduction in ends down was the 
normal result from this device. The 
writer later visited a 25,000-spin- 
dle mill fully equipped with this 
device, and the owner seemed to 
be well pleased with the results 
obtained. 

We saw an experimental spin- 
ning frame with a spindle 15% 
inches high, on which trials were 
being started. 

The worsted equipment consist- 
ed of four worsted cards and a 
line-up of four intersecting gill 
boxes and ring spinning frames 
for long staple, synthetic fibers. 
This plant had a well-equipped 
machine shop for machine devel- 
opment work, and as a result of 
their tension studies in the draft- 
ing field on the spinning frame, a 
new instrument has been devel- 
oped by Mr. Bisinger and Mr. 
Stahlecker to determine quickly 
the best breaker draft on draw- 
ing, roving, or spinning. This ma- 
chine was moved from Denken- 
dorf and hidden just before the 
surrender, and we brought it back 
to Denkendorf; some missing parts 
were being made so the machine 
could be erected and studied at 
that location by future teams. 


Tow Cutting Machine 


Another interesting machinery 
development was an automatic tow 
cutting machine. This machine 
makes an overlay or shingle effect 
of the cut staple so that if the 
machine is cutting 4-inch staple, 
which it does cut uniformly and 
continuously, each 4-inch segment 
overlays three inches of the pre- 
vious cut. This stock is dropped 
on an apron and moved to a new 
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type intersecting gill box and from 
the gill box into a coiler head and 
a can. An interesting feature on 
this gill box is that the fallers are 
driven by a spiral rod which in- 
creased the speed of fallers grad- 
ually towards the end of the box. 
The people at Denkendorf felt that 
this machine development had 
gone as far as they could carry it, 
and they were ready to turn it 
over to some machinery manufac- 
turer. 

The type of roll covering used at 
Denkendorf was of interest to us, 
and we were advised that it was 
a synthetic vinyl chloride or poly- 
vinyl chloride. It comes in hol- 
low tubes and in any required di- 
ameter and various densities. It is 
slightly plastic, and the hardest 
density was used on drawing, the 
medium density on roving, and the 
softest covering on _ spinning. 
Usually the first roll on drawing 
and spinning is covered with leath- 
er over the synthetic to reduce 
static. 

We went out to a roll covering 
plant in the vicinity to see some 
rolls covered, because of the high 
praise people had for this particu- 
lar type of material. The tubes of 
roll covering are put in tanks of 
warm water and softened, and the 
iron roll shells are put on an arbor 
with one end held in a vise. A 
piece of synthetic tubing is slipped 
on the shells and the arbor with 
one end held in a vise. A piece of 
tubing is connected to an air hose 
and a compressor and then inflat- 
ed. The inflated tube is slipped 
on the shells and the arbor is re- 
moved from the vise to a smooth 
band saw, and the shells cut off 
according to length. 

Each shell is then put in a lathe 
with two grinding tools, and one 
cut is taken to cut the roll cover- 
ing flush with the edge of the 
shell. The shell is next put in a 
precision grinding machine and 
one cut is taken to give a true di- 
ameter on the roll. The roll itself 
turns very slowly and the grind- 
ing wheel at high speed in order 
that the synthetic covering will 
not heat up and plasticize. These 
rolis are finished with a tolerance 
of 0.01 to 0.03 mm of true diam- 
eter. We were advised that this 
roll covering cost about 50 per 
cent more than leather but lasts 
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View down alley in spinning room 
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ten times as long. One roll cov- 
ering would last about four years, 
or 16,000 operating hours. It can 
be buffed down to about 3 mm 
thickness. 

We also observed belts on the 
roving frames made of polyviny] 
alcohol. These belts are spliced 
by warming the ends of the belt 
in hot water and then putting them 
under a clamp and leaving for two 
or three hours. We were told that 
these belts had much better grip- 
ping power than leather and that 
they never had any trouble with 
them. 

We saw no overhead cleaning 
either in this plant or any other 
mills that we visited while we were 
in Germany. 

The German textile industry 
uses nothing but filling wind on 
their spinning frames, and the 
majority automatic variable speed 
motors. The plant at Denkendorf 
had water-cooled spinning frame 
motors, with the circulating water 
going through a cooling tank in the 
vard. 


Testing Laboratory 


The testing laboratory was of 
interest. Germany uses nothing 
but single-fiber tests, as far as 
we could tell, against our fiber 
bundle testing. The first system. 
adopted in January 1937 and called 
System DIN, called for five me- 
ters of fiber to be tested in three 
groups and each group cut to 25 
mm lengths. For cotton, they used 
ten meters of fiber and three 
groups; for filament rayon, five 
meters and three groups: and for 


bast fiber, ten meters and three 
groups. The Lehr Spinnerei uses 
the above method but uses two 
operators and therefore has six 
sroups. This gives better control. 

In October 1940, a slightly modi- 
fied method was recommended by 
Fa-Chem-Fa, which is the techni- 
cal group for the manufacturers of 
chemical fibers. This method 
called for ten groups of 50 fibers 
each and was the one largely used 
by the industry. In all testing, 
both wet and dry tests are made 
on yarn, fiber, and fabric. By dry 
tests, we mean a conditioned test. 
On fibers, the final results of the 
break in grams is multiplied by 
the number metric of the fiber and 
the Reisskilometer is obtained. 
The same thing is done when test- 
ing yarns, and the break times the 
number metric gives the Reiss- 
kilometer, so that a percentage 
yield of strength in the yarn in the 
fiber can be calculated. We were 
advised that 55 per cent was a 
good average strength yield on 
their rayon yarns. 

No skein tests were used on 
yarns in Germany as far as we 
could tell. Card sliver was brok- 
en on a single strand machine 
with special bakelite jaws to de- 
termine the adhesion qualities of 
the finish on the fiber. This plant 
worked very closely with the ray- 
on manufacturers to get the best 
possible finish on all staple fiber. 
They also had a single fiber abra- 
sion machine. 

Another’ interesting machine 
was the Frenzy] Hahn machine for 
testing the number of breaks at a 
specified elongation. This ma- 
chine had a variable speed rang- 
ing from five to 40 meters per 
minute and a variation in elonga- 
tion from 0 to 40 per cent. For 
example, if a single yarn broke at 
200 grams and 12 per cent elonga- 
tion, you could take a bobbin of 
the yarn to the Frenzyl Hahn ma- 
chine and run it at two per cent 
elongation—or at 4, 6, 8, 10 per 
cent, etc.—and record automatical- 
ly the number of breaks at each 
elongation. All testing ma- 
chines had a variable speed con. 
trol, and after a few preliminary 
breaks, the speed control was ad- 
justed in order to obtain a break 
in approximately 20 seconds. 

Sufficient tests were run on each 
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fiber in this instructional spin- 
ning plant, and norms for stand- 
ards were established for the Ger- 
man textile industry. 

With accurate information on fi- 
ber strength, good processing, and 
careful control, they knew what 
strength yield should be reason- 
ably expected from any type fiber 
and also how many minutes would 
be required in the mill to produce 
a kilogram of any given yarn size. 
If the mills did not come up to a 
reasonable standard as set by this 
organization, they were instruct- 
ed how to make the corrections; 
if results were not forthcoming, 
the supply of staple fiber to the 
mill was stopped. 

The entire plant is air-condi- 
tioned in such a way that the tem- 
perature and relative humidity 
can be controlled or varied in the 
opening and picker room, in the 
card room, in the drawing proc- 
ess, in the roving process, and in 
spinning. A _ great number of 
studies have been made to check 
proper moisture and temperature 
in each of these sections, and the 
information was given to the in- 
dustry. 


Testing Substitute Fibers 


With the cutting off of the over- 
seas imports, Germany was forced 
to draw the raw materials from 
the European continent and to pro- 
duce it themselves. 

The production of rayon staple, 
cottonized flax, and paper spin- 
ning was increased considerably. 
At the same time, the necessity 
arose for the production of spe- 
cial types of fibers for the vari- 
ous end uses, for which, normally, 
natural fibers were used. 

Of these special types of fibers, 
including various types of rayon, 
artificial horse hair, casein fibers, 
etc., 92 different varieties were 
processed and tested at Denken- 
dorf. But this was not all; each 
fiber itself was also analyzed; 
strength and elongation, wet and 
dry, were established, and a cross- 
cut as well as a longitudinal micro- 
photograph was made and kept as 
a standard record. The laboratory 
was situated right in the plant and 
was equipped with all modern de- 
vices for testing. Not only were 
tests made on fibers and yarn, but 
the apparatus itself came under 


close observation and many im- 
provements were made, so that in 
this laboratory there is today 
equipment which will not be found 
anywhere else. 


Recommendations for Viscose 


It might also be well to consid- 
er some of the finer points and 
investigations made. In order to 
obtain optimum results on yarn 
made from staple rayon, the Den- 
kendorf pilot plant made a thor- 
ough research into all conditions 
to be encountered in all processes. 

First, the situation of storing the 
staple rayon was studied. It was 
finally recommended that bales 
should not be stocked with more 
than four on top of each other to 
avoid fiber fatigue; that the vis- 
cose fibers should contain an even 
moisture content of about 11 per 
cent; the relative humidity should 





Roving frames. Note other features 
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therefore be kept below 60 per 
cent. The storage room should be 
airy and dry. In processing the 
regular staple rayon, it is to be 
considered that the single fibers 
do not have the toughness of cot- 
ton. They should, therefore, be 
treated as carefully -as possible in 
processing. Long and fine-denier 
rayons are more sensitive, and be- 
cause of their long surface, they 
are worked more; because they are 
hygroscopic, they absorb moisture 
easily, which makes them still 
weaker. It is, therefore, essential 
that the fibers are fairly dry in the 
opening process. A dry fiber, how- 
ever, is charged with static elec- 
tricity which is caused by friction. 
These electrically charged fibers 
spread and cling. It is, therefore, 
essential to give the rayon fibers 
a good finish. 

Other special recommendations 
in processing viscose are: 
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1. Open the fibers before card- 
ing as much as possible to avoid 
breakage and damage when the 
staple comes in contact with the 
Kirschner beater on the picker. To 
achieve this, the doffers on the 
bale breaker should be set close, 
the revolutions per minute in- 
creased, and the lattice apron also 
should be speeded up. 

2. The setting of the doffers 
should be such that the needle 
points do not reach beyond the 
needle points of the lattice apron 
in order to avoid tearing. The 
needle point zones should, how- 
ever, be as close as possible, to get 
a good opening. Knotty and mat- 
ted fiber parts should have a pos- 
sibility to avoid tearing through 
the needles. Through the in- 
creased speed of the doffer roll- 
ers, a considerable throw-back 
of the material is accomplished, 
which means that the staple is at- 
tacked several times and a better 
opening is achieved. Through the 
speed increase of the doffers, the 
danger of loading or lapping 
around is also minimized, particu- 
larly so by long staple. It is also 
recommended to give the needles 
in the doffer a backward slant of 
about three degrees. Good results 
were accomplished with a doffer 
speed of 430 meters per minute. 
Other improvements were made 
by building small iron wings on 
the edge of the doffer rolls. An 
L-shaped iron was fastened on the 
wall. The little wings created an 
air current from the outside into 
the opener, which kept the axles 
clean. 

3. The Kirschner beater on the 
picker is often the cause of wide- 
spread controversies. It will work 
properly when the following points 
are observed: The staple should be 
opened as far as possible in the 
bale breaker. The space between 
the feed rolls, respectively, feed 
plate, and the circle of the needle 
points should be large enough that 
the fiber bundle can escape below 
when the strain gets too great. 
This space should be regulated ac- 
cording to the fibers to be proc- 
essed, but in all cases should be 
large enough that the needles will 
not card out fibers that are still 
clamped. The needles should be 


(Continued on page 146) 
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Continuous bleaching process. Goods emerge from caustic saturator 
and enter J-box. where heat promotes chemical action. 


Trends in Bleaching Cloth 


By J. Carlisle Farrow 


Supt. Bleachery. Russell Manufacturing Company 


THE METHODS of preparation 

and bleaching of woven cloth 
in general practices today are, with 
some changes, the same as have 
been used for a number of years. 
However, the past few years have 
seen some outstanding develop- 
ments in these processes, develop- 
ments which bring into use alto- 
gether new methods and new ma- 
chinery which will have a decided 
effect upon the bleaching of to- 
morrow. 

If the man who is responsible for 
the preparation and bleaching of 
cloth is to enable his company to 
meet the keen competition of this 
postwar world he must keep him- 
self well informed of all new de- 
velopments in his work and must 
decide which ones can be used to 
advantage in his particular plant. 

These changes are watched not 
only by the bleacher, but also by 
the dyer and finisher, as any 
changes made in bleaching have a 
marked effect upon the dyeing and 
finishing of the cloth. Bleaching, 
dyeing, and finishing are merely 
links in a chain of operations, and 
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the success of each is dependent 
upon the process or processes pre- 
ceding it. In other words, if the 
cloth is improperly prepared, the 
dyer and finisher are unlikely to 
get the desired results, and the 
quality of the finished cloth will 
be greatly lowered. 


Singeing 


After the cloth has been laid out 
and the pieces sewed together, the 
first step in the preparation is the 
singeing of the short fibers which 
are standing out from the face of 
the cloth, giving the fabric a fuzzy 
appearance. This is done by pass- 
ing the cloth at high speed over 
two burners, which singe the fi- 
bers from the cloth. The burners 
are so arranged that either one or 
both sides of the cloth may be 
singed. The cloth then passes into 
a quench box, where any burning 
fibers are extinguished. Vaporized 
gasoline, natural gas, or butane gas 
can be used as the source of flame 
in the singer. 

The recent developments in 
singeing are mainly improvements 


in design of the machinery with a 
resulting better job of singeing. 
These new singers produce a fin- 
er, closer singe with an increase in 
production and increased efficien- 
cy in the process. 
Desizing 

Prior to weaving cotton, or cot- 
ton and rayon mixed cloth, the 
warp is impregnated with various 
starches, softeners, and binders. 
The purpose of this sizing is to 
strengthen the cloth and to permit 
weaving with the least possible 
breakage of warp threads, or ends. 
In fact, the efficiency of various 
formulas used in this operation is 
determined by the end breakage 
on a predetermined run. The most 
important constituent of this siz- 
ing is the starch, which may be 
corn, potato, sago, wheat, etc. 
Softeners, such as oils, sulfonated 
tallows, etc., are used to make the 
yarn more flexible. Certain gums, 
rosins, and resins are used as bind- 
ers. The materials used will vary 
with different mills and different 
types of cloth being processed. 
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The purpose of desizing is to re- 
move this size from the cloth so 
that the subsequent operations can 
be done successfully. The sized 
cloth is stiff and is not absorbent. 
It is evident that if this size were 
left -in the cloth, the bleaching, 
dyeing, and finishing would be un- 
even, and it would be difficult to 
obtain uniform results. One result 
would be that the cloth would not 
take the dye evenly, with a re- 
sulting mottled effect. 


Some mills are able, especially 
on light goods, to obtain a good 
bleach with only a grey sour be- 
fore the kier boil. Some bleach- 
erles desize with an enzyme, while 
others use both the enzyme treat- 
ment and the grey sour. 


The grey sour consists of treat- 
ment of the cloth with approxi- 
mately a one per cent solution of 
sulfuric acid and allowing it to 
steep in a J-box or pit from three 
minutes to several hours. The acid 
solubilizes any mineral matter and 
attacks the motes to some extent. 

One objection to piling the cloth 
in pits is that the cloth does not 
receive uniform treatment. The 
first cloth through the acid is the 
last out of the pit, with the result 
that each part of the batch is giv- 
en a different time in the acid. 
Another disadvantage of this meth- 
od is that the cloth on top of the 
pit will probably dry out and cause 
tender cloth. It is difficult to keep 
the pits perfectly clean, and the 
cloth which touches the sides and 
bottom of the pit may become 
stained unless the pits are kept 
lined with cloth. 








Battery of steam-heated dry cans 


The trend in acid souring is to- 
ward J-boxes. The cloth is passed 
through the acid and is piled into 
a large J-box, whose size is deter- 
mined by the speed of the opera- 
tion and the length of time re- 
quired in the acid. This method 
gives uniform treatment, as all 
of the cloth is given the same time 
in the acid. 


Enzyme Desizing 


Enzyme desizing consists of im- 
pregnating the cloth with an en- 
zyme, either of animal or vege- 
table origin, and allowing it to 
steep for three to 12 hours in a 
pit. The enzyme can be applied in 
the quench box of the singer, if 
the cloth is allowed to cool before 
it reaches this bath so that it does 
not raise the temperature of the 
bath too high. Each enzyme has 
a temperature range in which it 
works best, and care should be ex- 
ercised to see that this tempera- 
ture is maintained. The tempera- 
ture of the bath must be controlled 
by a closed steam coil, as live 
steam will destroy the enzyme. 
Many plants find it necessary to 
use a penetrant in the desizing 
bath, as the cloth is not very ab- 
sorbent and is in the bath such a 
short time that a sufficient pick- 
up is hard to obtain unless a pene- 
trant is employed. Care should be 
taken in the selection of the pene- 
trant, as one must be chosen which 
will work well with the particu- 
lar enzyme used. 


The action of the enzyme is two- 
fold; namely, the solubilizing of 
the starch and a reduction of the 
starch to dextrines and sugars. 
These substances are soluble in 
water and are easily removed 
from the cloth by a thorough wash. 
This is one point which many peo- 
ple fail to recognize. No matter 
how much or what kind of enzyme 
is used, the starch is still pres- 
ent in its solubilized and reduced 
form, unless the cloth is given a 
very thorough washing. It is de- 
sirable to give the cloth at least 
one hot wash, as the solubilized 
starch and sugars are much more 
soluble in hot water. At least one 
cold wash in a tight-strand or 
rope washer should follow the hot 
wash. 

The objections to this batch 
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process of desizing in pits are 
many. Unless proper precautions 
are taken, the cloth on the top 
of the pit will dry out, with the re- 
sult that these portions will not 
be properly desized and this cloth 
will be resistant to the succeeding 
operations. In order to get maxi- 
mum results from the enzyme, the 
goods should be held at the tem- 
perature at which the enzyme was 
applied. It is evident that this is 
impossible in the pit, as the top, 
bottom and sides of the batch 
quickly cool to room temperature. 
Here, also, we find that the first 
of the goods through the enzyme 
is the last of the goods to be pulled 
from the pit. 

Goods which are to be prepared 
in open width may be desized on 
dye jigs or they may be padded 
through the enzyme and batched 
on rolls and allowed to steep. The 
goods are then washed out on the 
jigs or on an open soaper. Both 
of these methods are expensive, 
both from the standpoint of chem- 
icals and from the standpoint of 
labor. 

We find that many improve- 
ments have been made in the 
methods of desizing. It has been 
found that much less time is re- 
quired for desizing than was once 
thought necessary, and continuous 
desizing has been developed by 
making use of a large J-box or a 
continuous apron enclosed in a 
steam box. The cloth is padded 
through the desizing agent and run 
into the J-box or on the continu- 
ous apron, where it is kept at the 
desired temperature about an 
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hour. Then it is pulled through 
a couple of washers and is then 
ready for the next operation. This 
method of desizing can be done in 
either the rope form or the open 
width, and it has the following 
advantages: 

1. Continuous operation is ef- 
fected. 

2. A close temperature control 
is possible. 

3. The goods receive uniform 
treatment. 

4. Labor costs are greatly low- 
ered. 


Kier Boiling and Bleaching 


The purpose of the kier boil is 
to remove the natural waxes, pec- 
tins, and motes. This is accom- 
plished by treatment of the cloth 
with a strong caustic solution at a 
high temperature and under pres- 
sure. The kier liquor is composed 
of two to three per cent sodium 
hydroxide, a kier soap or pene- 
trant (amount depending upon 
product used), and a water condi- 
tioner if the water has not been 
softened. 

After the goods are desized and 
washed, they are loaded by means 
of kier pilers into the kier for boil- 
ing. The lid is fastened securely, 
and the goods are boiled at a high 
temperature under pressure for ten 
to twelve hours. Some heavy goods 
are given two boils for five or six 
hours each. The first boil is usual- 
ly a soda ash boil. After the goods 
have been sufficiently boiled, they 
are washed and cooled down pre- 
paratory to the chlorine treat- 
ment. 

The following are some of the 
troubles encountered in kier boil- 
ing: 

1. Kier stains or dark stains 
containing motes are caused by im- 
proper piling or poor circulation in 
the kier, which causes the goods 
to remain unprepared. Some 
brown stains may be caused by 
cooling the kier too rapidly and 
allowing the waxes to precipitate 
on the cloth. 

2. Goods which are dyed some- 
times contain rub marks which 
take the dye differently from the 
rest of the cloth. These are due to 
the fibers being bruised against the 
sides of the kier. They may be 
eliminated by lining the kier with 
cloth. 
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3. Tender goods are sometimes 
caused by formation of oxycellu- 
lose. 

4. The goods are sometimes 
mottled due to poor circulation or 
channeling and pocketing in the 
kier. 

The goods are now pulled 
through a tight-strand or slack 
washer. Some plants prefer to 
give the goods an acid sour be- 
fore they go into the bleaching so- 
lution; others go directly into the 
bleaching solution. The goods go 
through the chemic or hypochlo- 
rite solution, through squeeze 
rolls and are piled into large pits. 
They are allowed to lie in these 
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pits for two or three hours and are 
then given another thorough wash- 
ing. They are antichlored by 
passing them through a solution of 
sodium bisulfite or a solution pre- 
pared by bubbling sulfur dioxide 
gas into water. They are given 
another wash and are ready for 
dyeing or finishing. 

The bleaching procedure may be 
made continuous on light-weight 
goods by heating the chemic to 
110-120 degrees F. and piling the 
goods into some type box where 
they remain for 20 to 30 minutes. 

Goods which are to be prepared 
open width are boiled, after de- 
sizing, in a caustic solution in an 
open-width boil-out machine. This 
machine contains a caustic solution 
which is kept near the boil by 
means of closed steam coils. It is 
equipped with eight rolls which 
are half submerged in the liquor. 


The cloth is pulled from one roll 
to the next and stays in the bath 
around three hours. It is pulled 
out through two or three wash 
boxes. It may go to the mercerizer 
or it may be washed out on an 
open soaper. If these goods are 
to be bleached, they are padded 
through a chemic solution and an- 
tichlored on an open soaper after 
they have lain in boxes for two or 
three hours. 

The objections to kier boiling 
and rope bleaching are that the 
production is low and that they 
are batch processes with likeli- 
hood of uneven results. Similar 
objections apply to bleaching in 
pits, as were mentioned in regards 
to acid souring and desizing. The 
open width process gives a more 
uniform treatment, but the pro- 
duction is low, and the labor costs 
are high. 

Some goods are bleached in the 
kier with sodium or hydrogen 
peroxide. They are usually given 
a preliminary boil with soda ash 
or caustic soda for three or four 
hours. Then the cloth is bleached 
with the peroxide-bleach solution, 
consisting of the peroxide and so- 
dium silicate, for several hours at 
160-180 degrees F. They are 
washed in the kier and pulled 
through a tight-strand or slack 
washer and are ready for dyeing 
or finishing. 

This method of bleaching with 
peroxide is a more costly process 
than the chemic bleach. Goods 
containing colored yarn and goods 
requiring maximum _ absorbency 
are usually bleached by this meth- 
od as described. 

In the foregoing processes, men- 
tion has been made at several 
points of piling the goods in pits. 
Automatic bin pilers can be used 
for this piling, and they may be 
watched by the man running the 
machine. This results in a con- 
siderable labor saving. 


Continuous Bleaching 


A number of years ago research 
was begun by producers of bleach- 
ing chemicals to determine if it 
were possible to prepare and 
bleach goods in one continuous op- 
eration. Since that time, much 


(Continued on page 134) 
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Northern Mill Men are Told 





about Demands of Labor 


WHILE NEWSPAPER headlines 

flashed with differences be- 
tween labor and management in 
other industrial fields, the National 
Association of Cotton Manufactur- 
ers gathered at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel in Boston, Mass., to hear G. 
Allen Dash, Jr., forecast what may 
be in store for them in the post- 
war period. Mr. Dash, who is im- 
partial chairman for the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers and 
the Full-Fashioned Hosiery Manu- 
facturers of America, considered 
that the most immediate labor 
problem faced by the textile in- 
dustry is organized labor’s pres- 
sure for wage increases that will 
permit the weekly take-home on 
a 40-hour week to be equivalent to 
that received on a 48-hour week. 
Other demands will follow. 

A temporary ray of sunshine 
was injected by Russell T. Fisher. 
president of the association, who 
said that the immediate future of 
the northern cotton mills is bright. 
but after current shortages are 
met there may be a difficult peri- 
od. Among the problems faced by 
New England mills, according to 
Mr. Fisher, are sharply rising la- 
bor costs, strong competition from 
other industries, notably paper. 
and the threat of imports from 
European mills. 

Mr. Fisher believed that north- 
ern mills have serious labor prob- 
lems to solve if they are to sur- 
vive and went on to explain: “The 
North has always paid the highest 
textile wages in the country. Ba- 
sically, this is due to the fact we 
are located in a highly industrial- 
ized area where unionization has 
become general. Seventy per cent 
of our competitors operate in ag- 
ricultural areas where unioniza- 
tion is the exception rather than 
the rule. Under union influence, 
labor costs in the North have been 
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and are higher than in competing 
areas. Yet our products are sold 
in markets where business goes to 
the low bidder.” 


Increase in Minimum Wages 
May Be Demanded 


Mr. Dash brought out that a sec- 
ond possible demand of organized 
labor, which at the moment is a 
subject for consideration by Con- 
gress, concerns the request for a 
substantial increase in minimum 
wages. “This demand,” he said, 
“will have considerable applica- 
tion to the textile industry, though 
it is true that it will have a much 
greater effect in the southern 
branch of the industry than in 
those mills who are members of 
the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers. ... While a large 
increase in the minimum wage 
poses a real problem for the tex- 
tile industry. it is quite evident 
that there is a compensating factor 
present for the northern section 
of the industry in that any such 
adjustments would probably be on 
a nation-wide basis and would 
eliminate many of the differentials 
still existing between the north- 


ern and southern parts of the in- 
dustry.” 

In line with the foregoing state- 
ment, he pointed out that with any 
substantial increase in the mini- 
mum wage there will naturally 
come an urge from organized la- 
bor to maintain existing differen- 
tials between the higher paid jobs 
and those presently being paid the 
minimum wage. 

The speaker then touched on the 
old question of shorter working 
hours, to create more jobs, by 
saying that “it may well be that 
the 60 million jobs envisioned by 
several persons prominent in pub- 
lic life will not be possible if the 
work week is kept predominately 
at 40 hours. As a natural result, 
there may come a demand on the 
part of organized labor for a short- 
er work week of 35 or 36 hours 
throughout American industry. A 
concomitant request will probably 
be that there should be no de- 
crease in weekly take-home pay 
because of the shorter week.” 

Another demand that might be 
expected of labor following the so- 
lution of the wage question is the 
substitution of a union-shop ol! 
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closed-shop for existing mainte- 
nance-of-membership _ provisions, 
according to Mr. Dash. He later 
dropped a verbal atomic bomb by 
adding that he has heard a num- 
ber of employers express the firm 
belief that they could get their 
unions to drop all thoughts of sub- 
stantial wage increases if they 
would agree to substitution of a 
closed shop for their present main- 
tenance-of-membership provisions. 
While Mr. Dash made the forego- 
ing remark apply exclusively to 
opinions of employers, it had been 
noted prior to the formal meeting 
that such an opinion prevailed 
among persons outside that clas- 
sification. 

Discussing the problem posed 
for the northern manufacturer 
by the fact that many northern 
textile plants and so few south- 
ern textile plants are organized, 
Mr. Dash referred to the manner 
in which the American Federation 


of Hosiery Workers has brought 
the rates into closer alignment in 
the two sections of the country and 
tossed an orchid to the union by 
saying that “a strong union can do 
a great deal toward meeting this 
problem.” 

He then called on employers and 
labor jointly, “in the interim pe- 
riod, while the union’s southern 
organizing drives are meeting with 
varying success,’ to keep the 
northern textile mills competitive 
by offering less resistance to tech- 
nological advances; direct assist- 
ance in helping the employer to 
keep his machinery operating at 
full capacity and enabling him to 
purchase the newest machinery de- 
velopments available, and perhaps 
even to the point of suggesting 
other more profitable markets. 

The last demand of organized la- 
bor that Mr. Dash discussed was 
for the fringe adjustments such 
as vacations, more holidays with 





pay, sick benefits, life insurance 
plans, etc. He stated that in time 
such questions will again be con- 
sidered of great significance but 
warned that the employer who at- 
tempts to install many of them in 
a single collective bargaining 
agreement will find his labor costs 
increased significantly. 

In the election of officers, Rus- 
sell T. Fisher was re-elected as 
president of the association, with 
Albert H. Crossman, Utica Mo- 
hawk Cotton Mills, Utica, N. Y.. 
and Rudolph C. Dick, Pequot Mills, 
Salem, Mass., being re-elected as 
vice-presidents. Directors elected 
were William W. Allan, Baltic 
Mills Company, Baltic, Conn.; 
Kenneth B. Cook, Crown Manu- 
facturing Company; J. Rogers 
Flather, Boott Mills, Lowell, Mass.; 
Frank W. Lyman, Fitchburg Yarn 
Company, Fitchburg, Mass.; and 
Walter Whipple, Nashua Manufac- 
turing Company, Nashua, N. H. 


AATCC Holds Discussion Meeting 


THE PIEDMONT Section of the 
American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists held a 
“victory meeting” and banquet on 
Saturday, October 13, at the Hotel 
Charlotte, Charlotte, N. C. The 
meeting consisted of an open dis- 
cussion on piecegoods dyeing, a 
symposium on hosiery dyeing, and 
a banquet, presided over by Syd- 
ney M. Cone, Proximity Mfg. Com- 
pany, Greensboro, N. C. The speak- 
er for the occasion was Dr. Fred- 
erick T. Peirce, director of re- 
search, North Carolina State Col- 
lege. Dr. Peirce spoke on the*sub- 
ject of “Textile Science Is a Branch 
of Human Ecology.” 
In his annual report, Mr. Cone, 
chairman of the Piedmont Section, 
criticized the manner in which 


rT 


corporate membership was distrib- 
uted to various. sections. He 
brought out that the organizations 
doing a national business are being 
solicited for corporate membership 
at their main offices, and the en- 
tire amount of their subscription 
is being credited to the section that 
does the soliciting. In his opinion, 
it did not seem right that 100 per 
cent of the subscription of a firm 
doing a nation-wide business 
should be credited to any single 
section. Many of the members 
concurred with Mr. Cone in the 
foregoing opinion. 

Mr. Cone then favorably com- 
mented on the interchange of tex- 
tile information through the dye- 
stuff and chemical salesmen in the 
territory served by the Piedmont 


Views at the discussion meeting and the “victory” banquet 
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Section and said, “I think it is well 
to realize that we are all very 
much in the same boat and that no 
one company can develop and hold 
a monopoly on any one process 
very long.” He then mentioned 
that he was not going to invite any- 
body present to come into his plant 
and take back all the blueprints 
and processes that he could find, 
but he did explain that he meant 
all members of the association 
could afford to exchange basic in- 
formation more freely and more 
directly from plant to plant than 
was the practice before the war. 


Color-Matching Lamps 


During the afternoon technical 
session on piecegoods dyeing, led 
by chairmen James Myers, R. J. 
Tyrrell, and Dr. R. E. Rupp, dis- 
cussion took place on the type of 
lamp to use in matching shades in 
the dyehouse. One man was of the 
opinion that the same type of light 
should be used in the dyehouse as 
is used in the office of the custom- 
er in New York. Another man 
considered that the matching of the 
cloth in the dyehouse and in the 
sample room should be under 














lights of the same type, and he 
mentioned that he uses fluorescent 
lamps for this purpose. This man 
secures a good average light in his 
dyehouse by using the fluorescent 
type lamp. 

Another member present dlis- 
cussed the fact that a different 
type of “filler” for the lamps can 
be secured, regardless of the type 
of lamp. He brought out that some 
of these fillers give a good north 
light, while some go even beyond 
the intensity reached by daylight. 
Further comment on this subject 
brought out that in certain in- 
stances, different types of fillers 
may give too much yellow. Both 
satisfaction and _ dissatisfaction 
with the present fluorescent light- 
ing were expressed, when such 
lighting is used in color matching. 

It was mentioned by a mill man 
that there is a new type of light 
recently made available which has 
no predominance of light of dif- 
ferent wave lengths. He advised 
that such a lamp might give more 
even shade on all types of colors. 

In line with this discussion, a 
suggestion was made that perhaps 
not all of the difficulty is caused 
by the type of lamp used, or the 
filler in the type of lamp, but in 
many instances could be attributed 
to a variation in the shade of dye- 
stuff. 

One man described the use of the 
electro spectrometer, for use in the 
dyehouse, and while he had found 
it useful in his work, he had also 
found occasions when the spectro- 
meter traced an identical curve 
when it was obvious that the 
shades were different. 


Continuous Dyeing Machines 


Getting into a discussion of the 
continuous dyeing machines, the 
question was asked: “What speeds 
should be run on the continuous 
dyeing process on 2-yard goods?” 
The answer was not definite in 
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that the speed is governed by the 
type of fabric, whether the yarn 
is combed or carded, whether it is 
a high- or low-count fabric, the 
type of color used, and the depth 
of color desired. The speaker said 
that he has had experience running 
duck just as fast as he runs light 
goods. He then reviewed the gen- 
eral experience of mills prior to 
the war, when on any new process 
the goods were run quite slow if 
the process were a recent addition 
to the plant, but as experience was 
gained, the mill was able to speed 
up the process. He brought out 
that the same is applicable to this 
new continuous dyeing process, 
and that speeds may be increased 
with experience. 

The next discussion centered 
around the topic of whether or not 
it makes any difference if the cloth 
is dry, or partially dry, before go- 
ing into the hydro bath. Experience 
has been had with both methods, 
and there were proponents of the 
wet method and the dry method. 
One member present had run a 
test on the wet and ‘partially dry 
procedure, and his test indicated 
that by partially drying the fabric 
a better color is secured and the 
fabric has more fastness to light. 

Another member requested in- 
formation on the most economical 
steam pressure to use in a dryer 
that was to be installed in a plant. 
He was advised that -it would not 
be practical to change the steam 
pressure in the mill, but the dryer 





should be built around the present 
steam pressure. 

Each time the subject was 
changed, it always came back to 
a discussion of whether or not it 
is advisable to run the goods wet 
or dry when dyeing. It was final- 
ly decided that the question could 
not be decided conclusively at the 
present but should be explored for 
future report. 

While the discussion on piece- 
goods dyeing was in operation, an- 
other session was being held on ho- 
siery dyeing. Much interest was 
shown in the processing and finish- 
ing of nylon, which for sometime to 
come will be predominant in the 
mills. 


Election of Officers 


An announcement was made that 
the National Convention will be 
held in New York the early part 
of January, 1946, and the next an- 
nual meeting has been set for Chi- 
cago in October, 1946. Officers 
elected by the Piedmont Section 
were: Leland G. Atkins, chairman: 
Wyss L. Barker, vice-chairman; 
John B. Neely, secretary; Roy J. 
Beauregard, treasurer; and Arthur 
R. Thompson, custodian. Sydney 
M. Cone, the retiring chairman, 
was elected a councilor for a three- 
year term, Dr. Raphael E. Rupp for 
a two-year term, and Samuel L. 
Hayes for one year. The sectional 
committee consists of Edwin A. 
Briggs, Robert H. Smith, Fred E. 
Sprock, and Winnifred A. Wardell. 





Report and photos by John C. Fonville. 
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Handling Employee Grievances 


—A Responsibility of Management 


THIS IMPORTANT address was presented at a meefing of 
the personnel managers’ division of the Cotton Manufac- 


turers Association of Georgia, in Atlanta, Ga., October 20. 


It is 


a down-to-earth discussion, founded on principles that are in 
operation. After Mr. Schenck spoke, the remainder of the meet- 


ing consisted of a pane] discussion. 


MANAGEMENT'S __ responsibility 
for promptly adjudicating 
employee grievances has been 
brought into sharp focus during 
recent years. Great emphasis has 
been placed upon the development 
of formal grievance procedures in 
collective bargaining negotiations. 
The importance of proper griev- 
ance handling has been emphasized 
again and again in hearing before 
the War Labor Board, the National 
Labor Relations Board, and in ar- 
bitration cases. That adequate 
grievance machinery is a funda- 
mental requisite to sound admin- 
istration of an industrial relations 
program, is an accepted fact. 
Unfortunately, however, this na- 
tional emphasis has been placed so 
heavily on the need for adequate 
grievance handling procedures that 
the indispensable prerequisite of 
supervisory education has been 
completely submerged. Grievance 
procedures are merely a means to 
an end. They are management 
tools which, like all good tools, 
may be expected to produce an 
inferior product when placed in 
the hands of inexperienced per- 
sons. Policy making management 
often has been placed in an en- 
tirely wrong light under such cir- 
cumstances, with frustration and 
misunderstanding as the end prod- 
uct. 


Grievances Handled by 
Foremen First 


The Standard Dictionary defines 
a grievance as “(1) A cause of an- 
noyance; wrong: done; and (2) 
mental or physical pain; anger.” 
Let us try to remember this defi- 
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nition because in any large group 
of people such as we find in a cot- 
ton mill or any other manufactur- 
ing organization, grievances, as 
here defined, are certain to exist. 
We know this, but it is no longer 
possible for top management to 
know each person who may feel 
aggrieved, or to find the time to 
discuss personal problems with in- 





Mr. Schenck, left, is shown with 

R. E. McTigue of Callaway Mills, 

chairman of the personnel man- 
agers’ division 


dividuals as such. So we depend 
upon the foreman or secondhand 
to represent management in this 
field as we depend upon him to 
produce our products in the de- 
sired quantity, time, and quality. 
This is proper and it has become 
axiomatic that all grievances 
should be handled initially by the 
foremen and secondhands. 

In fact, experience shows that 
from 50 to 80 per cent of all griev- 
ances can be settled at the level of 
the foreman. But such records are 


By G. R. Schenck 


Director of Industrial Relations 
The Riegel Textile Corp. 
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possible only when foremen are 
properly equipped to discharge 
this responsibility. It is appro- 
priate, therefore, to review what 
should be done to enable foremen 
to function satisfactorily in the 
grievance procedure. 

In the first place, foremen must 
be properly selected. Too often 
an employee is promoted to the 
ranks of supervision solely be- 
cause he was a Skilled operator 
with long years of service. Tech- 
nical skill and “know how” should 
not be minimized, of course, but 
the foreman of today must also be 
skilled in handling employees. 

The results of a recent survey 
made by one large company 
showed that its foremen spend al- 
most 30 per cent of their time on 
problems in human relations. This 
proportion would obviously vary 
according to types of operation. It 
may be stated as a general rule 
that the time spent on employee 
relations will vary in direct pro- 
portion to the rate of labor cost to 
dollar output. All this suggests 
that selection of foremen should 
take into account the candidate's 
qualities of leadership and his 
ability to live with and get along 
with people as well as his skill and 
knowledge as a craftsman. By all 
means he should have the ability 
to inspire confidence among his 
fellow employees in his own and 
management’s honesty of intent. 


Foremen Should Understand 
Company Policy 


Second, if the foreman is to 
function properly in_ handling 
grievances, he must understand 


and accept company policies both 
intellectually and emotionally. In- 
tellectual acceptance is necessary 
because to understand the letter of 
the policy is not enough. The back- 
ground of thinking and of events 
upon which the policy is based 
must likewise be understood if in 
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its administration the inevitable 
interpretations and adjustments 
are to be made correctly. Emotion- 
al acceptance is essential because 
no man can put enthusiasm and 
initiative behind that with which 
he has not identified himself in 
spirit as well as in mind. The ab- 
sence of such acceptance is clearly 
reflected in the reply a foreman 
gave to one of his employees who 
asked him a question concerning 
a company policy. His answer was, 
“Bud, it’s not supposed to make 
sense; it’s company policy.” It is 
regrettable that such instances are 
not unusual, but are, on the con- 
trary, rather commonplace. 

Admittedly, it is difficult to ob- 
tain the desired level of under- 
standing and acceptance of policy. 
It will not be achieved overnight, 
even under the most ideal circum- 
stances. But one thing is certain. 
Such acceptance will never be ob- 
tained unless the ideas and experi- 
ences of all levels of management 
are assembled and evaluated be- 
fore policies are finally approved. 
For this reason, our organizations 
have established a plan whereby 
all members of our management 
staff, from top executives to the 
first-line secondhands and fore- 
men, participate in the writing of 
policies. This is done through a 
series of conference discussion 
meetings at each successive level 
of management. There is no bet- 
ter way to gain an understanding 
of policy and of the related admin- 
istrative procedures than to par- 
ticipate in their formulation. We 
sincerely believe that this is the 
“one best way of making sure that 
the ‘why’ of the policy is as well 
understood as the ‘how.’ ”’ 

I recall an experience that il- 
lustrates the need for consultation 
with all levels of management if 
policy formulation is to be sound. 
I was engaged with several other 
consultants in making a survey of 
personnel policies and practices on 
the sugar plantations in Hawaii. 
On these plantations the foremen 
are called “lunas.” I was sitting 
alone with a luna discussing some 
of his own and his company’s prob- 
lems. In the course of the discus- 
sion I asked him what he thought 
a certain policy should be and how 
he would have handled a certain 
Situation. He looked at me in ut- 


Personnel managers 
and mill executives 
hear Mr. Schenck out- 
line the principles in 
handling employee 
grievances. 


ter astonishment, and with some 
show of suspicion and exclaimed, 
“You ask me—a luna—what policy 
should be Nobody ever ask lunas’ 
ideas before.” His reluctance to 
talk frankly was overcome grad- 
ually and by the time the interview 
was finished I had the benefit of 
his candid advice which, in one 
particular direction, proved to be 
excellent. 

Without question the proper 
handling of grievances will be 
greatly facilitated by sound writ- 
ten policies through the active par- 
ticipation of all segments of man- 
agement. 


Specify Foreman Authority 


In the third place, if a foreman 
or any other member of manage- 
ment is to be asked to adjust com- 
plaints, he should clearly under- 
stand the limits of his authority. 
This is particularly true of fore- 
men in whom are vested the final 
authority to see that everything is 
carried out according to orders, 
plans, and policies laid down. They 
are at the end of the chain of man- 
agement authority, and below 
them that which is delegated is 
not further authority, but respon- 
sibility for the discharge of spe- 
cific operational activities. 

The foreman should be held re- 
sponsible for the administration of 
industrial relations policies with- 
in his section or department. Be- 
ing responsible means that he is 
accountable to his own superior 
for conditions existing in the areas 
under his jurisdiction. If, however, 
a foreman is to be responsible, he 
must be given the right to require 
action of others; that is, he must 
be given authority. In fact, it is a 
generally held principle of man- 
agement that a foreman should be 
held accountable only to the ex- 
tent of the authority delegated to 
him. 


In fairness to the foreman. 
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therefore, the limits of authority 
given to him to make decisions or 
to take action should be defined. 
Likewise, the instructions or pro- 
cedures which a foreman is to fol- 
low in exercising his authority 
should be clearly understood by 
him. This thought is expressed 
with the full knowledge that there 
are Many persons in management 
who believe that it is undesirable 
or impracticable to spell out the 
limits of a foreman’s responsibility 
and authority. To do so, they 
argue, is to attempt to develop a 
rigid pattern for supervision which 
ignores differences in skill, knowl- 
edge, and personal qualities among 
foremen. This is not the intent. On 
the contrary, the purpose is to 
establish a plan of action which 
will make the most effective use 
of the organization. Any success- 
ful plan must remain flexible in 
the face of pressure of emergen- 
cies. Once the emergency has 
passed, the plan. provides the pat- 
tern for bringing organized action 
back into line for the discharge of 
normal responsibilities. 


Limits of Foreman’s Authority 
Should Be Clarified 


Experience has indicated time 
and again that failure to clarify the 
limits of a foreman’s authority 
leads to one of several courses of 
action, each of which is fatal to 
proper grievance handling. First, 
he may pass the buck because he 
does not know what action he can 
take. This causes him to lose face 
in the eyes of his employees, and 
may result in an accumulation of 
unsettled grievances which if al- 
lowed to continue will reach an 
explosive stage. Second, he may, 
if he is aggressive, overstep even 
the reasonable limits of his author- 
ity. If he does, he may be criticized 
by his superior with the result that 
he may feel that his position is 
basically insecure. Third, he may 











have a tendency to withdraw and 
avoid contacts with both employees 
and supervisors. If he does, he can- 
not do his job properly. Fourth, 
he may follow a course of action 
which combines features of all 
three, with the result that his at- 
titudes and actions become unpre- 
dictable to both management and 
employees. 

It will be obvious that the ma- 
chinery that we provide for the 
handling of grievances is merely a 
tool. Place this tool in experienc- 
ed, understanding, and sympa- 
thetic hands and the end product 
is a high degree of mutual under- 
standing and confidence between 
rank and file employees and man- 
agement. 

The foreman is the key - the 
man who, to the average employee, 
is Management. In fairness to him. 
to the employees, and to policy 
making management, let us give 
him a chance to function proper- 
ly. Let us select him carefully. 
Let us take definite steps to in- 





corporate him in the management 
family. Let us consult him and 
value his judgment and experience 
in writing our labor relations poli- 
cies. And finally let us clearly de- 
fine for his benefit what his job 
is, what his limits of both respon- 
sibility and authority are, and then 
depend upon him to discharge 
them while giving him continuing 
guidance and sympathetic counsel. 


Grievance Adjustment Procedures 


Now as to some of the “specifics”’ 
in good grievance adjustment pro- 
cedures. These may be considered 
under two headings: (1) the 
characteristics of a formal griev- 
ance procedure, and (2) the atti- 
tudes and techniques of manage- 
ment personnel in effecting settle- 
ments. The former is the vehicle 
which carries the latter forward. 

Before diseussing the character- 
istics of formal grievance proced- 
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ures, however, it may be well to 
consider why one is needed. Let us 
here recall the definition of a 
grievance given earlier in this dis- 
cussion: “A cause of annoyance, a 
wrong done, mental or physical 
pain, anger.’”’ You may depend up- 
on it—in each of our organizations 
—there are grievances, either fan- 
cied or real. And let us not for- 
get also that a fancied grievance 
may be just as serious as a real 
one and often times much harder 
to discover and correct. 

It is safe to say that one import- 
ant reason for. needing a grievance 
procedure is the failure of the so- 
called “open door” policy. This is 
illustrated by the statement of one 
executive who said, “‘We have no 
grievances. My door is always 
open, and I haven’t had an em- 
ployee come in to see me in two 
years.” We would all agree that 
such an executive is fooling him- 
self most by pursuing the policy of 
an ostrich. This is not to say that 
the open door policy should be dis- 
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carded. On the contrary, it should 
be continued. But its limitations 
should be recognized. 

In a large plant particularly, it 
is an outmoded method for han- 
dling the problems of the rank and 
file employees. Many such em- 
ployees feel that it is an intrusion 
to enter an executive’s office, and 
furthermore, it is difficult for them 
to arrange to be away from their 
work at a time when the executive 
is free. 

If we will realize that grievances 
do exist in all organizations and 
then recognize also the inherent 
difficulties in relying solely on an 
open door policy to take care of 
them we will have moved ahead. 

In the past decade, strong efforts 
have been made to condition us 
to think in terms of organized em- 
ployee action. But the vast ma- 
jority of the plants and mills in 
this country are still unorganized 





by the labor unions and the great 
majority of employees belong to no 
unions. Let us not overlook there- 
fore the interests of those Ameri- 
cans who still prefer to deal with 
us as individuals. They too have 
their problems and grievances and 
unless we turn a sympathetic ear 
and learn to listen and consider 
their desires, they may be forced 
to adopt other means. 

Let us look well at the forma! 
procedures for handling grievances 
that have been established as a 
result of collective bargaining and 
select those features that are 
sound, while rejecting the prac- 
tices that are unsound. It is to 
those companies that have not ex- 
perienced the complexities of deal- 
ing with organized labor that I ad- 
dress my plea. Try to realize that 
your employees do have grievances 
even though they do not come to 
your attention. Then, having ac- 
knowledged this, promptly provide 
sound channels to assure adequate 
consideration of the problems, both 
minor and major, fancied and real. 
as can be brought to the surface. 


Policy Statement 


Although existing grievance 
procedures vary as to details, the) 
should be designed to provide: (1) 
a recognized and accepted channel! 
or avenue through which the ag- 
grieved may present his grievance: 
(2) a procedure assuring the sys- 
tematic and sympathetic handling 
of every grievance without fear of 
discrimination; (3) a means of as- 
suring promptness in _ handling 
grievances; (4) a conclusion. Thus, 
proper handling of grievances re- 
quires a policy statement that pre- 
scribes the objectives that are 
aimed at; that defines the rights 
and responsibilities of both man- 
agement and employees, and that 
establishes a definite procedure to 
make the policy effective. 

Satisfactory grievance machin- 
ery as provided for in collective 
bargaining contracts or as estab- 
lished by many far sighted man- 
agements in unorganized plants 
follows the same general pattern. 
Grievances should be first taken 
up with the immediate supervisor 
of the employee or employees con- 
cerned. Many union contracts 


(Continued on page 156) 
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THE ABANDONMENT of wool in 

outer garments of army 
combat clothing has been one of 
the most important changes in 
military textiles during the war, 
the Conference on Quartermaster 
Textile Research was told by Lt. 
Col. Stephen J. Kennedy at the 
one-day meeting in Washington on 
October 25. 

After a brief welcome by the 
Quartermaster General, Lt. Gen. 
Edmund B. Gregory, in which the 
textile industry was congratulated 
for the work it had done in re- 
search and development during the 
war, Colonel Kennedy, who pre- 
sided at the conference, presented 
his paper on “Problems for Future 
Quartermaster Textile Research.” 

In discussing the problem of 
waterproofing outer clothing, Col- 
onel Kennedy said that a _ wool 
overcoat itself weighs seven 
pounds and can absorb nine pounds 
of water, all of which the soldier 
has to carry. Lighter-weight cot- 
ton fabrics showed themselves to 
be far superior in wind and water 
resistance, he said, and by making 
the substitution, wool could be rel- 
egated to its real task of provid- 
ing insulation in under layers of 
clothing beneath the outer water- 
resistant garments of cotton. There 
the wool could be kept from get- 
ting wet from the outside, while 
body moisture could be transpired 
through the outer fabric. 

After telling of the work done 
on developing water-resistant fab- 
rics and _ water-repellent  treat- 
ments, the speaker said that the 
niné-ounce, wind-resistant sateen 
was adopted, to be superseded later 
by the nine-ounce wind-resistant 
oxford as the standard fabric for 
winter combat clothing. “We do 
not consider, however, that these 
fabrics represent the ultimate in 
water-resistant fabric develop- 
ment,” he said. “It is quite evident 
that a great deal more needs to be 
learned about the construction of 
this type of fabric, and we are not 
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Col. Kennedy 


at all sure that the principles of 
construction and finishing which 
we are presently employing are 
capable of producing the fabric 
that is required.” He said that a 
broad study has been initiated at 
the Southern Regional Research 
Laboratory on the effects of the 
swelling of cotton fibers upon the 
performance of water-resistant 
fabrics, which are not understood 
at present. 

Colonel Kennedy then discussed 
the improvements needed in mili- 
tary webbing; equipment for sleep- 
ing and for shelter in the field; 
shrink-resistant treatment for wool 
items; abrasion resistance; treat- 
ment to resist tropical deteriora- 
tion; and of seams in military 
clothing and equipage. 

Other papers presented at the 
meeting included the following: 

“Synthetic Fibers in the Quar- 


termaster War Program,” by Mr. 
Chandler Robbins II. 
“Increasing the Wear Life of 


Army Textiles through Research,” 
by Capt. Stanley Backer, Q. M. C. 
“Washable Woolens for’ the 
Army,’ by Capt. Harry F. Lap- 
ham, Q. M. C. 
“The Use of Army Service Test- 
ing Techniques in the Development 


and Interpretation of Laboratory 
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Quartermaster Corps Reports 
on Textile Research 


Textile Tests,” by Mr. 
Beckwith. 

“Tropical Deterioration of Tex- 
tile Products,” by Dr. William H 
Weston. 

Brig. Gen. Georges F. Doriot, di- 
rector, military planning division, 
@. M. C., spoke briefly on the pro- 
gram for future research. One 
strong point made in his talk was 
his statement that not one piece of 
equipment now in use will be suit- 
able for the next war. He told of 
the need for continuing research 
and said that the Quartermaster 
Corps will maintain two research 
centers, one in Philadelphia for 
textiles and one in Chicago for 
food. 

General Doriot decried the short- 
age of personnel to carry on the 
research work needed for the 
Quartermaster Corps and said he 
didn't know where the men needed 
would come from, with all the of- 
ficers wanting to get back to civil- 
ian pursuits. He said that they 
would have to depend upon the 
textile industries to cooperate in 
the various developments and 
would have to farm out the proj- 
ects. 

In discussing some of the results 
ef research, General Doriot said 
that more money had been saved 
per month because of the shrink- 
proofing of army _  cushion-sole 
socks than the entire research and 
development program had cost per 
year. 

Harold DeWitt Smith, of A. M. 
Tenney Associates, closed the 
meeting with comments on the fu- 
ture of textile research. He said 
that knowledge gained in wartime 
developments should be salvaged: 
that all information possible should 
be syphoned from scientists before 
they return to industry: that most 
problems lead back to fundamenta! 
research: and that the garment 
industry has an opportunity to 
evolve new types of functional ap- 


Oliver P. 


parel which will be also pleasing 
in appearance. 
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Clemson Textile Dean Named 


APPOINTMENT of Dr. Hugh M. 

Brown as dean of the school 
of textiles at Clemson College, 
~lemson, 8S. C., has been announced 
by Dr. R. F. Poole, president of the 
college. 

Dr. Brown, a member of the 
Clemson faculty since 1927, and 
formerly head of the physics de- 
partment, has returned to the 
campus following a 27-month leave 
of absence to work with a British- 
Canadian-American radar project 
devoted to the development of 
navigational aids. 

Prof. Robert K. Eaton has been 
acting head of the textile depart- 
ment since February, 1943. He con- 
tinues on the staff of the school. 





Dr. Brown 
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National Convention AATCC 
in New York January 3-5 


A VICTORY convention of the 
American Association of Tex- 
tile Chemists and Colorists will be 
held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, January 3-5, 1946. 
Preliminary plans for the conven- 
tion include a technical session on 
war problems and their peacetime 
applications; a joint meeting with 
the Intersociety Council for Tex- 
tile Research, at which reports will 
be given by textile experts who 
have returned from Europe; pres- 
entation of papers in the annual 
Intersectional Contest; award of 
the Olney Medal for outstanding 
achievement in the field of textile 
chemistry; and a general research 
meeting open to all members of the 
AATCC. The convention will be 
held under the auspices of the New 
York section of the association. 


~~~} — 


*“*“Coolness”’’ Test 
for Fabries 


METHODS of obtaining a measure 
of the relative coolness of 
fabrics for summer wear have been 
under investigation by the U. 5S. 
Testing Co., Inc., Hoboken, N. J. 
A test method has been devel- 
oped which classifies materials as 
to their “coolness” and suitability 
for summer wear. The influence 
of such factors as moisture pene- 
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tration, in still and moving air, and 
exposure to various degrees of light 
are taken into account. 


—_—_-@ ——_ 


Callaway Gives 
Facts and Figures 


A TOTAL of $2303.19 in capital 

is required to provide em- 
ployment for one person, accord- 
ing to Fuller E. Callaway, Jr., re- 
tiring president of Callaway Mills, 
LaGrange, Ga., in his annual re- 
port to the stockholders of the 
company. This is the equivalent of 
02% shares of stock. 

Mr. Callaway reminded the 
stockholders again that he consid- 
ers the management of the com- 
pany has a responsibility to the 
stockholders to safeguard their in- 
vestment and to make suffic ont 
earnings to pay a fair return on 
the money invested, and a respon- 
sibility to employees to pay as 
high a wage and provide as health- 
ful and pleasant working condi- 
tions as can be done without sac- 
rificing steady employment. He 
pointed out that the average hour- 
ly earnings of hourly paid employ- 
ees have increased 842% since the 
same time last year; have increased 
16% since the same time two years 
ago; 49% since the same time four 
years ago; and 73% since the same 
time five years ago. 

He brought out that the com- 


pany has plenty of room for the 
returning service men. 

Mr. Callaway said that two fur- 
ther responsibilities of the man- 
acement are: to customers, to give 
quality and service commensurate 
with the price; to the public, to 
conduct the operations of the com- 
pany in such a way as to build bet- 
ter citizens, a better community, 
and a more worthwhile country. 

“During the year just ended,” 
he continued, “88% of the money 
earned, after all other expenses 
were paid, was paid in wages and 
salaries to employees, and 12% 
went to stockholders, officers’ sal- 
aries, and directors’ salaries.”’ 


— ca — 


“Organon” Report on 
Japanese Silk 


“RAYON ORGANON”, published 

by Textile Economics Bureau, 
Inc., New York, gives the outlook 
on Japanese silk in its October 
issue. 

The silk industry was severely 
curtailed during the war. “Not 
only was labor in short supply for 
silk growing and reeling, but large 
areas of mulberry trees were de- 
stroyed to make room for food 
growing. Even if prewar demand 
levels should return, it is estimated 
that the Japanese silk industry 
could not regain its prewar export 
levels for 10 years.” 

It was estimated that Japan’s 
silk output will be no more than 
100,000 bales, or about one-sixth 
of the 1941 level. Current stocks 
are estimated not to exceed 40,000 
bales of poor quality silk. The 
Japanese calculate a production of 
about 250,000 bales from June 1946 
to May 1947, provided mulberry 
fields are not used for raising food, 
thereby reducing poundage. 


ttl iiai 


A.S.T.M. Publishes 
Marburg Lecture 


THE AMERICAN Society for Test- 

ing Materials has recently 
published the Edgar Marburg Lec- 
ture on “Textile Fibers—An En- 
gineering Approach to Their Prop- 
erties and Utilization,” by Harold 
DeWitt Smith. 

Copies of the reprint can be ob- 
tained from A.S.T.M. Headquar- 
ters, 260 S. Broad St., Philadelphia 
2, ra. 
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The Midas Touch 
and Eeonomies 


SOMEHOW the vision of Midas has 

come into our mind with the 
current economic trend, as evidently 
endorsed by the Administration. Give 
labor the gold (symbolically of 
course, under the non-gold standard) 
it wants and let industry produce the 
best way it can the goods for cur- 
rency to buy. 

Labor wants more gold to buy more 
goods—but there is no talk of pro- 
ducing more goods. We thought la- 
bor—the unionized labor—vaunted 
itself as the real producers of the 
nation; but the unions want more 
pay for fewer hours, which means 
less goods for the same hours of work 
for both the producers and other con- 
sumers, including the essential dis- 
tributors of the producers’ output. 

This program of labor, abetted by 
government, is of a piece with the 
New Deal economics—redistribute the 
wealth and create purchasing power. 
Midas had all the purchasing power 
his wish could bring; but when he 
got through, it was still all purchas- 
ing power, unconvertible into food 
and other necessaries or usable lux- 
uries of life. In short, as old econ- 
omists know, currency is not the real 
wealth of the world. 

War is fundamentally inflationary, 
through elimination of normal civil- 
ian production. The government it- 
self realized this and made efforts to 
combat inflation by regulating dilis- 
tribution of the scarce goods. But 
now the government tacitly endorses 
the fundamentals of inflation by es- 
pousing higher wages without in- 
creased production for the same labor 
effort. And it makes a feeble effort 
to accord this with reasonable prices 
for goods. The end is obvious and 
inevitable, notwithstanding purely 
experimental ideas of a new economy 


Expedients Pile Up. 
Also Complexities 

Textile industries in all their divi- 
sions came into the final quarter of 
the year with hopes deferred of lib- 
eralized conditions for carrying on 
private operations in something like 
normally free enterprise. The Ad- 
ministration, through its bureaus, was 
ostensibly concerned with fostering 
first and foremost a big production 
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of goods to meet a tremendous civil- 
ian need. The mills were ready to 
take up the burden, as they had 
shown the government their ability 
to do, in the years from 1940 through 
the war. 

But postwar expedients of control 
and a tolerant attitude toward pri- 
vate initiative of unions built up com- 
plexities which themselves are cited 
in the markets as defeating the gov- 
ernment’s own objective of produc- 
tion. As we have said and reiterat- 
ed, production is the natural antidote 
to inflation. Production on a big 
scale means prices on a reasonable 
basis that meet the needs of a public 
of ordinary spending power. 

Yet the government proceeds with 
legislative proposals for a minimum 
wage more than 50 per cent above 
that which has prevailed and, at the 
same time, in the textile industries, 
tries to carry through a low-end (low 
price) production program with the 
public purchasing mind clearly mdi- 
cated to be for another type of pro- 
duction for the most part. As ele- 
ments in the program indicate its fu- 
tility, the program is not dropped: 





some new expedient is tried, evident- 
Jy to maintain planned economy and 
perpetuate bureaucracy. 


Relieving Acute Searcity 
Gets Unexpected Sethack 

Mill managements 
reconversion to be rather a simple 
process in textiles. Aside from la- 
bor shortages and mechanical diffi- 
culties from wear and tear of abnor- 
mal wartime production, the physical 
problem was small. Mill operations 
are the same on civilian as on mili- 
tary production, the chief difference 
being in diversity of styles as con- 
trasted with concentrated production 
on fewer lines. 

Yet, five months after the German 
collapse, and when nearly two months 
from the Jap surrender had pointed 
the way to reduced military and in- 
creased civilian production, the WPB 
and OPA. low-end program for stim- 
ulation of output was only confusing 
the mills. Too, in the opinion of 
leading textile producers, there was 
no further need of the low-end regu- 
lations; in fact, they were cited as 
thwarting the purposes intended. 


had expected 
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It was generally granted that ceil- 
ings, apart from the special low-end 
program, would take care of the situ- 
ation. Even so, the President him- 
self was persuaded by some bureau- 
cratic officials that the superimposed 
program on the general OPA plan 
must goon. So it did, except that the 
MAP was admittedly impracticable— 
witness increasing tolerances instead 
of abrogation—and the WPB’s M-388 
was eliminated, only to be replaced 
by M-328B for the same or similar 
purposes. 


Conflicts in Policy 
on Low-End Goods 


Conditions at the start of the fourth 
quarter of 1945 called for limiting 
the amount of production under 
M-328B programs in general textiles 
to the minimum need to relieve bot- 
tlenecks. The CC rating system was 
to be adjusted to meet this produc- 
tion. Other production was, aside 
from export quotas, to be free. 

On the other hand, WPB apparent- 
ly granted CC status to cutters with- 
out careful regard to total yardage 
available under the minimum pro- 
gram of goods producers needed. 
Thus, according to market reports, 
there was no limit in rayon, wool, 
and cotton goods that cutters could 
demand under CC ratings. 

At the same time, slowness of OPA 
in establishing ceilings that would 
yield an adequate return on invest- 


ment was also blamed for lack of 
movement in consumer channels. 
Fears that mills might have to raise 
wages as a result of the political agi- 
tation for a 65-cent-an-hour mini- 
mum were restricting forward com- 
mitments and hampering forward 
planning by textile mills. 

On this score, Dr. Claudius T. Mur- 
chison, president of the Cotton-Tex- 
tile Institute, cites the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics to the effect that, ex- 
clusive of WLB’s order to increase 
minimum rates to 55 cents and estab- 
lish peg point adjustments, the unit 
labor cost of cotton mills had risen 
61.2 per cent since 1939, with output 
per man rising only three-tenths of 
one per cent. Defining the purpose 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act as 
aimed to place a floor under wages 
and a ceiling over hours, Dr. Murchi- 
son declared that the proposed bill 
distorted the object of that act. 

Dr. Murchison declared that the 
proposed bill would convert a mini- 
mum wage act into a law to fix wages 
of all workers employed in manufac- 
turing, under the guise of maintain- 
ing “reasonable” wage differentials 
between the minimum wage for un- 
skilled workers and rates for interre- 
lated job classifications, putting juris- 
diction under control of the govern- 
ment. “Such drastic and comprehen- 
sive wage fixing has never been un- 
dertaken before,” he said, “and has 
no place in what purports to be mini- 
mum wage legislation.” 


WE SITUATION’ 


As Seen Across an Executive's Desk 





October 15, 1945 


Hysteria 


THE MONTH has passed with many 
disturbing factors still unsettled. 
Labor unrest sending its influences 
far and wide has paralyzed many in- 
dustries and slowed down progress in 
other related or dependent industries. 
The demand for shorter hours and 
more pay, regardless of the situation, 
is a blind and selfish stab at prog- 
ress and reconversion. The demand 
for a 65-cent minimum wage for in- 
dustry, and particularly for the tex- 
tile industry, is inflationary and eco- 
nomically inflammable in its possi- 
bilities. The new bill will confer un- 
warranted power to adjust all wages 
above the minimum on the industry 
committees which it would establish. 
It would introduce into the wage 
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structure a high degree of rigidity, 
which in practice would be impos- 
sible to change when changing tech- 
nology and economic conditions re- 
quire such action. 

Adjustments of the wage rates for 
the more highly skilled jobs are un- 
necessary, because increases in the 
minimum for unskilled workers au- 
tomatically force increases in the 
higher wage brackets. 

The jump from 55 to 65 cents per 
hour is too rapid and too dangerous 
for mills to absorb, or for the public 
to pay. 

Labor in the textile mills seems to 
have completely overlooked the com- 
petition from synthetic fibers, the re- 
turn of jute, and the possibilities of 
imports from other nations. They are 
not watching Mexico, the South 
American countries, and other pos- 


sibilities. Above all, they are feeding 
the monster of inflation which 
brought on the debacle of 1929. Final- 
ly, they are going so far that the 
public support which they have had 
is beginning to dwindle away. 

An anxious nation restlessly awaits 
the solution to the industrial relations 
problem. Class groups fighting each 
other over principles and profits can 
not add much to world progress. The 
problems of peace are more trying 
than the problems of war. 


Slow Reconversion 


Relief from acute wartime scarci- 
ties of cotton textiles will take much 
longer than many had at first be- 
lieved, following the victories over 
Germany and Japan, in the opinion 
of merchants in the textile markets. 
Retarding influences within and with- 
out the industry are responsible for 
this condition, it is noted, and the 
rate of improvement in civilian sup- 
ply is considerably less than antici- 
pated. The upward swing in produc- 
tion is slow in materializing, they 
point out. However, many are hope- 
ful that the fourth quarter will bring 
with it a betterment in the manpower 
situation. 

Controversial wage demands being 
made in heavy industries are begin- 
ning to hamstring textile producers, 
and in a number of instances stop- 
pages and walkouts have forced shut- 
downs in textile plants. These con- 
ditions are cited as having effect on 
the supply of raw materials and the 
production of textiles, as well as in 
the demand. 

Slowness in establishing ceilings 
that yield an adequate return on in- 
vestment is also widely blamed for 
the lack of movement of goods into 
consumer channels. Fears in produc- 
ing centers that they may have to 
raise wages as a result of the agita- 
tion in some circles for a 65-cent 
minimum is restricting forward com- 
mitments and. hampering advance 
planning. 

The Wall Street Journal, in com- 
menting on the situation, says that 
labor disputes and OPA policies are 
at present the chief impediments to 
reconversion and business expansion. 
The stock market has been saying 
and still says that both will pass be- 
fore irreparable harm has been done. 
They doubtless will, unless one or 
both become too deeply involved in 
party politics. Indirectly, the two 
evils are connected. Many employers 
have shown a disposition to make 
wage concessions to ease the workers’ 
descent from the take-home-pay level 
of wartime. For example, the ma- 
jor oil companies have offered a 15% 
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increase, as compared with the de- 
manded 30%. But there is the price 
ceiling difficulty. 

It is argued that if all wartime 
controls were abandoned now, a gen- 
eral price-wage rise would occur, but 
it is not at all apparent that reten- 
tion of the controls, under the legal 
fiction that World War II is still in 
being, would prevent it. Govern- 
mental wage control has become in- 
effective, as was bound to happen 
after the fighting was over; ceiling 
prices cannot hold against rising pro- 
duction and handling costs. 

It may be tiresome to repeat that 
production is the corrective of scarci- 
ty prices, but there is no other rem- 
edy for them. OPA’s reluctantly re- 
treating steps admit as much. It is the 
slowness with which the steps are 
taken, the long red-tape procedures 
by which alone an industry, or a seg- 
ment of an industry, can obtain even 
partial adjustment of selling prices 
to present operating costs that ren- 
ders OPA so serious an obstacle to 
industrial activity. But before many 
months have passed, we shall in all 
probability be watching an exciting 
race between prices and rising pro- 
duction. It shouldn’t last long. The 
winner can be picked now. 


Government Aids Strikes 


The oil strike shows again that 
when government enters labor dis- 
putes beyond the role of mediator it 
ends up by being a willing or un- 
willing ally of the striking union. It 
has always been so; it will always 
be so. Congress can legislate from 
now till Christmas on the subject, and 
it will continue to be so. 

When the government becomes 
something more than a mediator, it 
enters the realm of compulsion. At 
that point, there is only one party to 
the dispute on whom compulsion can 
be made effective, and that is the 
employer. 
in defiance of all tradition, the gov- 
ernment could not physically round 
up and force to work some thousands 
of individuals who do not want to 
work. So it must do something like 
seizing the plants of the employers, 
which in the case of the oil strike, as 
in other strikes, is what the strikers 
want the government to do. 

There are subsidiary and less in- 
evitable factors which drive the gov- 
ernment into a position which is both 
unenviable and undignified. Partly 
by law, such as the National Labor 
Relations Act, partly by court inter- 
pretation of other laws, and partly 
by failure to enforce the most fun- 
damental laws, strikers are given 
privileges superior to tnose of other 
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people. They can employ tactics, 
which if used by others would be 
cause for prosecution under the anti- 
monopoly laws. They can assault peo- 
ple and destroy property without very 
much fear that any agency of govern- 
ment will visit punishment. The fact 
is that strikes are called and won 
with the all-but-open connivance of 
government officials both federal and 
local. When the government attempts 
to step in, as in the oil strike, it finds 
that by its own action the union has 
been placed out of its reach. 

It is suggested that the remedy is 
not more law and more government 
interference. The remedy is less of 
both. Let the laws touching labor 
relations be even-handed. Let the 
law enforcement officers do their 
duty. That will not, as some of our 
labor leaders claim, result in banish- 
ing unions; and it will not prevent a 
union from striking. It will prevent 
irresponsible strikes in which the 
government is made an ally. 


The End of WPB 


President Truman announced his 
acceptance of the resignation of War 
Production Board Chairman J. A. 
Krug, effective November 3, and the 
dissolution of WPB on that date. J. 
D. Small was named administrator of 
the Civilian Production Administra- 
tion, which will succeed WPB. 

Mr. Small said the CPA will use its 
powers to “further a swift orderly 
transition from wartime production 
to a maximum peacetime production 
in industry free from wartime gov- 
ernment controls, with due regard 
for the stability of prices and costs.” 
At the same time, Mr. Small said, 


the CPA will “expand the produc- 
tion of materials which are in short 
supply; limit the use of materials 
which are still scarce; restrict the ac- 
cumulation of inventories so as to 
avoid speculation, hoarding, and un- 
balanced distribution which would 
curtail total production; grant priori- 
ty assistance to break bottlenecks 
which would impede the reconver- 
sion process; facilitate the fulfillment 
of relief and other essential export 
programs; and allocate scarce materi- 
als or facilities necessary for the pro- 
duction of low-priced items essential 
to the continued success of the stabili- 
zation program.” 

Individual CPA controls will be 
lifted as soon as each is no longer 
needed for orderly recorversion, Mr. 
Small said. Five-man bureaus of 
CPA will handle industrial opera- 
tions, priorities, field operations, in- 
ternational supply, and the orderly 
demobilization of former WPB func- 
tions that will now either be closed 
out or transferred to other agencies. 

“Instructions have been sent to the 
compliance division to continue its 
expanded investigations and other 
compliance activities during the next 
few months in order to prevent pos- 
sible violators from getting an un- 
fair advantage over the vast majori- 
ty of business concerns which have 
always tried to comply with our or- 
ders,” Mr. Small said. 


The Wallace Formula 


“Rather than sales at high prices 
with high profits, it [low income lev- 
els in 1940] calls for greater produc- 
tion at lower prices, more efficiency, 
and higher wages for a mass mar- 
ket,” is the postwar formula laid 
down by Secretary of Commerce Wal- 
lace in his 60 Million Jobs (1950). ... 
Clothing men who discussed his book 
and who are inclined to agree that 
the test of survival and of success in 
the next decade, for the clothing in- 
dustry as much as any other business, 
will be “to attain a consistently full 
production, on the most efficient ba- 
sis, at the highest possible prices con- 
sisten with reasonable profit.” 

This formula is inevitable if our 
products are to maintain convincing 
value to the public, combined with 
acceptable style, good fit, and consist- 
ent performance, in competition with 
all the many products that will bid 
for a share of the consumer dollar. 


Japanese Textiles 


Allied Headquarters recently gave 
the green light to certain Japanese 
industries for the manufacture of 
specific goods of civilian necessity, 
including textiles. Japanese textile 
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—back in 1820: When there were only 23 states in the Union and 
Chicago was a settlement of 14 houses—five years before rollers 
were first engraved for cotton printing —John Butterworth estab- 
lished this business in Philadelphia to serve the Textile Industry. 


And we have been at it ever since. of Machinery for bleaching, mercerizing, dyeing, 


For 125 years we have been in daily contact with drying, printing and finishing fabrics and warps: 


the Textile Industry—its problems and oppor- calenders for cotton and rayon fabrics; spinning 


i ’ machinery for rayon filament yarns. 
tunities. We have seen it grow from a handful ‘ — 
Butterworth Research keeps informed on the 


of family-sized plants to its present position as — 
; P P P new developments in Textiles and Textile-finishing. 
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America . Second Industry and — proud of Butterworth Engineering strives to interpret each 
the part we have played in its development. new development in terms of Machine Design 


Butterworth Service includes a complete line and Plant Arrangement. Write us. 
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factories were converted to war 
needs in 1942. Since then, many have 
been destroyed by bombing until 
production has been greatly decreased 
and stocks depleted. 

Col. R. C. Kramer, chief of the 
Economic and Scientific Section, U. S. 
Army, has announced that when the 
need was determined, Japanese man- 
ufacturers would be told to rush the 
required consumers’ goods. 

Textile production has been au- 
thorized to begin immediately, with 
the exception that no raw silk, silk 
yarn, silk thread, silk mixture woven 
goods, or silk mixture garments will 
be released without the specific ap- 
proval of the supreme commander. 

Among other materials authorized 
for manufacture into goods were 10,- 
000 metric tons of leather, of which 
150,000 pounds are to be for shoes, 
as well as hardware and household 
necessities. 

Twenty thousand tons of steel are 
permitted to be used to restore tex- 
tile mills. Authorized for use were 
the following stocks: 80,000 piculs of 
raw cotton; 30,000 bales of wool; 2 
million pounds of staple fiber; 10,000 
bales of cotton yarn; 500,000 pounds 
of combed woolen yarn; and two mil- 
lion pounds of woolen yarn. 

This raw material will manufacture 
clothing for five million war victims 
and three million farmers, blankets 
for five million persons, and shoes 
and gloves for five million people. 
Permission must be obtained to open 
each plant or factory. 


Cotton Exports 


To assist cotton exports, the Ex- 
port-Import Bank is working on a 
financing plan involving participation 
by private banks and cotton ship- 
pers. Under the plan, according to a 
report by the American Cotton Ship- 
pers Association to its members, the 
Export-Import Bank would finance 
85% of the export credit involved; 
private banks would assume 712% for 
the account of shippers; and shippers 
would take up the remaining 712% 
at their own risk. Shippers would be 
given first priority on claims, fol- 
lowed by the private banks and the 
Export-Import Bank. The Export- 
Import Bank would assume all fi- 
nancial risks after the arrival and 
acceptance of the cotton at the foreign 
point of destination. 

A check by its postwar committee 
at various foreign embassies, says the 
Cotton Shippers Association, does not 
indicate very large shipments to Eu- 
rope. Italy is called the most in- 
terested buyer of American cotton, 
with orders for some 200,000 bales 
pending. Belgium is temporarily sat- 
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isfied, and France has large lend- 
lease stocks to be shipped. Denmark, 
it is indicated, faces a dollar short- 
age which may compel it to use cot- 
ton from sterling areas. Czechoslo- 
vakia is not yet eligible for export 
loans, but if credit is made available, 
it will buy here. Russia has shipped 
some cotton to that country. Poland 
is in about the same _ position as 
Czechoslovakia. 

The Netherlands, it is estimated, 
has about a year’s supply of cotton. 
Greece will receive UNRRA cotton. 
China has received 5000 bales from 
the UNRRA but hopes for an imme- 
diate reopening of private trading. 
Dollars are available as a result of 
earlier loans, it is reported. 

No plans to supply cotton to Japan 
or Germany have been disclosed. 


The American Farmer 
Aided by the War 


The American farmer, thriftily 
handling increased income, has 
emerged from the war period with 
nearly $2 in financial assets for ev- 
ery dollar owed, a study by American 
life insurance companies disclosed, 
according to the Associated Press. 
This contrasts, the study indicated, 
with prewar figures showing some 
$5,250,000,000 in assets at the begin- 
ning of 1940, at which time total 
debts of the rural population were 
approximately $10 billion. 

The study was based on data from 
the Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
of the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture. At the start of 1945, it report- 
ed, the farm population as a whole 
had accumulated nearly $17 billion 
in demand and time deposits, cur- 
rency, U. S. savings bonds, crop re- 
ceipts, and investments in coopera- 
tives and had reduced total debts by 
more than $1 billion. 

In the period of World War I, the 
study said, from 1914 up to the start 
of 1920, farmers had accumulated $4.4 
billion in currency and deposits, but 
in the same period farm mortgage 
debt rose to $8.4 billion. 


Cotton Crop Poor 


A 1945 cotton crop of 9,779,000 
bales is forecast by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, based on 
conditions as of October 1. This is a 
decrease of 247,000 bales, or 2.5% be- 
low the forecast as of September 1 
and compares with 12,230,000 bales 
produced in 1944 and the ten-year 
average (1934-43) of 12,293,000 bales. 
Estimated yield per acre of 260.7 
pounds is 32.8 pounds below last 
year’s record yield but 29.7 pounds 
above the ten-year average. 





Cotton vs Rayon 


Cotton consumption gets some hard 
knocks. Rayon output is now the 
equivalent of 1.7 million bales of cot- 
ton a year, and all rayon makers 
have plans for expanding plants. Pa- 
per bags, towels, handkerchiefs, nap- 
kins, and similar goods have taken 
over a market that used to be filled 
by a million bales. Rayon tire cords 
are edging over from the heavy-duty 
tire field into passenger car tires, 
which used 600,000 bales of cotton a 
year before the war. Foam rubber 
mattresses and upholstery are reach- 
ing for another part of the domain. 

The National Cotton Council of 
America is trying to interest cotton 
men in a stepped-up research pro- 
gram to combat the trend. 


Textile Wage Increases 


Records of the Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Department of Labor, show 
that average hourly wage earnings 
of southern cotton textile workers 
increased more than 84.8% from the 
outbreak of war in Europe in Sep- 
tember, 1939, through June, 1945. The 
average hourly earnings in Sep- 
tember, 1939, when European coun- 
tries already were calling desperately 
for textiles and when this country 
was beginning to expand its need for 
its armed services, was 36.3 cents an 
hour. On June 30, 1945, this figure 
had risen to 67.1 cents an hour which 
was a gain of 30.8 cents an hour. 

The gain of 84.8% is more than 
five times the 15% allowed industry 
generally under the Little Steel for- 
mula. Figures of the Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics show that this was not 
a sudden increase but a gradual one. 

How this increase of 84.8% or 30.8 
cents an hour, was registered is 
shown in the accompanying table 
from figures compiled by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics. 

Average Hourly 















































Month Earnings 
September, 1939 36.3 cents 
November, 1939 38.9 cents 
January, 1940 39.2 cents 
September, 1940 ou... 40.0 cents 
April, 1941 42.6 cents 
June, 1941 43.1 cents 
September, 1941 wu... 45.8 cents 
January, 1942 48.4 cents 
April, 1942 49.2 cents 
July, 1942 50.8 cents 
August, 1942 53.4 cents 
November, 1942 55.2 cents 
March, 1943 96.0 cents 
September, 1943 57.3 cents 
April, 1944 60.1 cents 
June, 1944 61.6 cents 
SF 65.1 cents. 
June, 1945 67.1 cents 
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for a man interested in packaging—ten booklets on packaging, written by 
authorities on the subject and condensed for fast, easy reading. The “little library’ 
covers specifying, sealing, stacking, loading, and shipping. It provides com- 

plete information on shipments by air express. It tells how to package your prod- 
uct for maximum display and increased sales. These little booklets 


offer more practical packaging experience than you will find in many textbooks. 
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TEN BOOKLETS 
ON PACKAGING 


Ten booklets comprise H & D’s “Little Pack- 
aging Library.” They cover, in condensed 
form, every important phase of corrugated 
packaging. If you pack your productin corru- 
gated—or if you think your product can be 
packed in corrugated, be sure to send for 
the “‘Little Packaging Library.” Get a set 
for each man in your shipping room. 
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THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER COMPANY, 4572 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


Factories in BALTIMORE ®© BOSTON © BUFFALO @© CHICAGO @® CLEVELAND @© DETROIT © GLOUCESTER, N. J. 
HOBOKEN © KANSAS CITY @© LENOIR, N. C. © MONTREAL @ RICHMOND @ ST. LOUIS ®© SANDUSKY, OHIO @® TORONTO 
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A Textile Renaissance 


It is indeed encouraging to the en- 
tire South to note the new trend in 
the thinking of the cotton textile in- 
dustry. Research and better trained 
men have been discussed for a long 
time, and much time and energy 
have been devoted to vocational edu- 
cation in training better workers. The 
top men—the pace makers for prog- 
ress in the textile industry—have 
been overlooked too long. 

Now, with large foundations in 
Georgia, South Carolina, and North 
Carolina—plus the several textile re- 
search organizations and the elab- 
orate programs of the National Cot- 
ton Council—it would appear that 
some excellently trained top men will 
soon be available. All these move- 
ments indicate that the mill man- 


agers are looking forward rather than 
backward. 

University teaching and research 
should lead and prepare men for con- 





COTTON consumption in New Eng- 
land has recovered somewhat from 
the low for many years, in July, but 
was little if any above prewar stand- 
ards as the fall was reached. The 
total of 57,506 bales in July was less 
than half that at the wartime peak; or 
rather, in October, 1941, when 119,319 
bales were consumed in the district. 
August, 1945, reached 70,291 bales. 

After averaging more than 100,000,- 
000 pounds monthly for January- 
June, consumption of apparel wool 
for the country dropped 24% in July. 
Later statistics were not available at 
the present writing, but unofficial 
reports of absenteeism and extra 
(V-J) holidays in August suggest that 
this division of textile manufacture 
remained low after July. 

Specific information on the pro- 
duction of rayon goods in this district 
is not at hand, but this division is 
almost inextricably mixed with cot- 
ton manufacture. The rayon mills 
are facing problems of labor and 
wages more or less parallel or inter- 
woven with those of cotton manufac- 
turers. This is said to be the No. 1 
reconversion obstacle of rayon and 
the other divisions of textiles. 

Favorable conditions for several 
years of good business on a profitable 
basis were believed to exist when 
reconversion set in. There was even 
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ditions of the future and not alto- 
gether in the ways of the past. Scien- 
tific technology has been created 
through industrial laboratories, and 
with it has come, or will come, a new 
industrial revolution in textiles. 

Dr. Frederick Peirce, recently em- 
ployed at N. C. State College for 
textile research says that progress in 
these efforts can be made in the fol- 
lowing ways: 

l. By appraising new develop- 
ments. 

2. Rejecting them or absorbing 
them according to their real value 
(consumer use). 

3. By integrating the work of va- 
ried specialists to establish a sound 
and complete science of textiles. 

4. To train men to perform and 
use research in the mills. 

The old economic basis of the 
South is dissolving with the devel- 
opment of foreign fields, increased 
costs, and the challenge of other fi- 
bers. 


an estimate of five years’ record 
peacetime operation for northern tex- 
tile mills, provided reasonable rela- 
tionships with labor and with price 
levels did not stand in the way. The 
shortage of workers—expected to be 
relieved as employees found absen- 
teeism uncomfortable to the pocket 
nerve—was still severe at the start 
of the fourth quarter, but demand 
was tremendous and only waiting to 








Dress shirt tailored in a new luxury fab- 
ric, a lustrous faille-type Koda Crepe 
woven with acetate rayon. Photo courtesy, 


Tennessee Eastman Corp. 


be filled in due course of time. 

Manpower scarcity was figured to 
have checked or delayed the smooth 
transition to civilian production by a 
full quarter of a year. This, after all, 
might be accepted complacently as a 
reaction to war. But the wave of 
strikes and endorsement of higher 
wage ideas by political interests ag- 
gravated absenteeism and threatened 
a grave upset which offset the gen- 
erally favorable conditions of supply 
and demand. 

Labor won a big round when, as 
announced on October 4, a new con- 
tract was reached between the Tex- 
tile Workers Union of America (CIO) 
and the Fall River and New Bed- 
ford textile mill associations. This 
calls for a general increase of eight 
cents per hour and a minimum wage 
of 65 cents an hour, along with other 
special provisions. This contract af- 
fects 20,000 of 60,000 workers in the 
cotton and rayon industry of New 
England. 

It is presumed to have more than 
local significance. The union heads, 
it is stated, will use this contract as 
a pattern for industry-wide negotia- 
tions. What it will do to the com- 
petitive position of textiles, especially 
cotton goods, is’ a question that re- 
mains to be answered. 

The OPA, incidentally, is put in a 
further awkward position after striv- 
ing to stem the tide of advance in a 
period of previous sharp advances in 
textile wages. Northern mills sus- 
tained a straight-time cumulative in- 
crease of 25.4% in wages from De- 
cember, 1941, to June, 1945, apart 
from an increase of 7.9% from a iong- 
er work week during the war. 


Trend to Vertical 
Organization Active 


Some pessimistic comments have 
lately been heard in this district re- 
garding how the mills will emerge 
from the postwar imbroglio of wage 
demands, government policy on raw 
materials, and price controls; not to 
mention the international program 
and possible new tariff tinkering. On 
the other hand, mills have been fore- 
handed in many cases with plans for 
meeting the new period with mod- 
ernized equipment. Speeding up and 
improving quality will be done as 
quickly as possible by replacing 
worn-out or obsolete machinery with 
new. 

Much may depend upon whether 
unions will offer productive coopera- 
tion in the future. This is a phase 
so far. overlooked by sponsors of 
higher wages, in government or out. 
Such an attitude, it is suggested, 
could result in further dispersement 
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Houghton’s concentrated 





detergent-same pre-war quality 


Detergents have been scarce since war neutral, mild acid or alkaline solutions. 
needs restricted the supply of basic in- N-100 will be found to perform out- 
gredients. But now the product which standingly in kier boiling operations ... 
Houghton introduced so_ successfully for scouring rayon or cotton hosiery ... 
some six years ago is again available as a penetrant or wetting agent...asa 
to textile mills. dye-bath assistant. 

lt is N-100, a concentrated synthetic de- lts high concentration means economy. 


tergent in liquid form, having a wide For prices write now. E. F. HOUGHTON 
range of uses, and operating well in & CO., Philadelphia or Charlotte. 


HOUGHTON’S TEXTILE PROCESSING PRODUCTS 


- WARP SIZES...SOFTENERS...RAYON OILS... WETTING AGENTS...WOOL OILS 
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of textile manufacture from New 
England in the next decade. 

Leaders in the various branches 
here, meantime, are making the most 
of integrating the industry. This has 
become increasingly evident in ray- 
on and cotton during the war. It is 


notably a feature in the wool manu- 
facturing division, as recently called 
to attention by a study of the Bu- 
reau of the Census. This dealt with 
conditions as of 1943, but it applies 
equally well to the picture at the 
present time. 


TIMELY MVEWS ITEMS 


with Go Textile: Siest: 





FREDERICK A. NEUBERG, formerly 
with Westvaco Chlorine Products 
Corporation, for over 25 years in va- 
rious sales executive activities, has 
resigned to become president, ENco 
CHEMICAL CORPORATION, 441 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York City. 


RAYMOND K. MCCLINTOCK, a SYL- 
VANIA ELECTRIC engineer since 1936, 
has been appointed engineering con- 
sultant for the company’s internation- 
al division, with headquarters in New 
York City. He will represent the ra- 
dio and lighting divisions and will 
work directly with sales managers in 
Mexico and South America, as well 
as with those in Europe and Asia 
when normal trade is resumed. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CoM- 
PANY, Chattanooga, Tenn., has an- 
nounced transfer of ALFRED RATOWE 
from the laboratory to the sales staff. 
He will act as Eastern representative 
of the company with headquarters in 
New York City. 


THE ATLANTA BRUSH COMPANY, At- 
lanta, Ga., has announced the addi- 
tion to its sales and service depart- 
ment of FRED WINECOFF, of Greens- 
boro, N. C. For 13 years he was con- 
nected with the Proximity Manufac- 
turing Company, White Oak Mills, in 
the weaving department. He will 
travel in North Carolina and Vir- 
ginia, covering the textile and indus- 
trial plants in that territory. He will 
be associated with GrorGcEeE B. SNow, 
who has been with the company for 
32 years, and is well known in tex- 
tile circles. 


A new plant, which will double 
the output of sodium chlorite, is now 
being added to the Niagara Falls, 
New York, production facilities of 
THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, ac- 
cording to George W. Dolan, presi- 
dent of the company. 


Sonoco Propucts ComMPAny, Harts- 
ville, S. C., has leased to National 
Gypsum Company, Buffalo, N. Y., its 
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paper mill and other property at 
Garwood, N. J. National Gypsum 
will assume control of the property 
on January 1 and will manufacture 
paper board for its own use. Opera- 
tions of various converting depart- 
ments at Garwood will be continued 
by Sonoco for an indefinite period. 





Ratowe 


Mr. Winecoff Mr. 


THE NEW SOUTH MANUFACTURING 
Co., 711 Bankhead Highway, Atlanta, 
Ga., has entered the manufacture of 
textile soaps and cleansers. Products 
include Sanitex, an absorbent clean- 
er especially designed for wood floors, 
and Dixie cleanser for mills who pre- 
fer the abrasive type of cleansers. 
JOHN HoGAN, formerly with CupDAHY 
PACKING Co., is president and general 
manager, and FLoyD NELSON is vice- 
president and sales manager. Mr. Nel- 
son was formerly with the POLAND 
SoAP WorKsS and both are well known 
in the southern textile field. 


AMERICAN WRINGER Co. of Woon- 
socket, R. I., is establishing a textile 





Mr. Hogan Mr. Nelson 


specialty department to manufacture 
rubber and synthetic spinning cots, 
lug straps, pickers, rub aprons, and 
similar equipment. This new divi- 
sion will be under the management 
of Harry E. Perry, formerly sales 
manager of PROVIDENCE MILL SUPPLY 
Co. Mr. Perry’s previous experience 
includes textile manufacturing as 
well as representation in the South 
for Epwarp H. Best Co., Boston, and 
in New England for DAYTON RUBBER 
Co. AMERICAN WRINGER Co. is also 
well known for manufacture of rub- 
ber rolls for finishing machinery. 


CLIFTON E. WATSON, on leave of 
absence for about three and one-half 
years from EMMONS LOOM HARNESS 
ComMPaANy, has resigned from _ the 
WPB and will return to his former 
position as manager of southern sales. 


WILLIAM McNEAR Ranp, formerly 
a vice-president, MONSANTO CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY, has been elected presi- 
dent, succeeding CHARLES BELKNAP, 
who will continue with the company 
as chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. Also, according to an an- 
nouncement by Robinson Ord, gen- 
eral sales manager of the company’s 
organic chemicals division, S. U. SHo- 
REY has been appointed assistant 
manager of plasticizers and _ resins 
sales. For the past five years he 
has been sales representative for 
phosphate and organic chemicals di- 
visions’ products, Everett, Mass. B. B. 
LANGSTON, formerly in charge of the 
company’s Washington office, is now 
assistant manager, intermediates 
sales. 


According to a recent announce- 
ment, JOHN C. TURNER and WILLIAM 
P. RUSSELL will now represent E. H. 
JACOBS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. 
C., in Georgia, Alabama, and Ten- 
nessee, covering the entire Jacobs 
line in addition to their present ac- 
counts. 


JOHN W. Ex.iottT, for the past 
ten years managing director, STEEL 
HEDDLE Co. OF CANADA, LTD., Mon- 
treal, Canada, was recently appointed 
as representative, Steel Heddle Man- 
ufacturing Co., Philadelphia, for the 
Canadian territory. Mr. Elliott will 
retain management of the Canadian 
Company, and EMILE PourRE, recently 
returned from active service with the 
R.C.A.F., has been appointed his as- 
sistant in Canada. 


THE HENRY WALKE COMPANY, Nor- 
folk, Va., suppliers of mill supplies 
and machinery, have plans under 
way for opening a branch in Char- 
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HERE’S nothing more important 
Ve successful carding than effici- 
ent operation of your comb boxes. 
With doffer combs meshing from 
1200 to 1400 strokes per minute, 
comb boxes can be the source of con- 
tinuous trouble. Or, they can operate 
for long periods with minimum heat- 
ing, wear and leakage. 


Much depends on your selection 
of the right oil. For here, you need 
an oil that not only resists rupture 
under continuous pounding, but 
also one that does not thicken or 
cause deposits that can clog small 
oil passageways. 

You can depend on Gargoyle Vac- 
tra Oil to do both these jobs—and 
do them well. Specially developed 
for this kind of work, this famous 
Socony-Vacuum Oil forms strong, 
persistent films that resist metal-to- 
metal contact and minimize heating, 
wear and leakage. At the same time, 
this oil stands up in long service and 
assures freedom from clogged oil 
passageways. 

Put Gargoyle Vactra Oil in your 
comb boxes now and make sure 
that it’s always kept at the correct 
level for trouble-free operation. 





SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., 
Standard Oil of N.Y. Div. - White Star 
Div. - Lubrite Div. - Chicago Div. 
White Eagle Div. - Wadhams Div. 
Magnolia Petroleum Company - General 
Petroleum Corporation of California. 
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lotte, N. C. It is expected to pe opened 
by January 1 and will be located at 
1310 S. Tryon St. J. E. Fussevi will 
be branch manager and R. C. FUSSELL, 
assistant branch manager. Both men 
have been connected with the com- 
pany in various capacities for many 
years. 


SIDNEY H. ScHEUVER, for the past 
three and a half years with the For- 
eign Economic Administration, has 
returned to his former position with 
SCHEUER & Co., New York City, tex- 
tile consultants and brokers. 


GEORGE C. RAMEY, formerly asso- 
ciated with CLARENCE WHITMAN & 
SoNs as sales manager, but more re- 
cently in the armed services, has been 
appointed advertising manager and 
director of promotion and publicity of 
the textile resin department of AMER- 
ICAN CYANAMID COMPANY, Bound 
Brook, N. J. 


ALFRED N. HENSCHEL, who has been 
in the textile printing and finishing 
industry for a number of years, has 
joined the technical staff of ALROSE 
CHEMICAL Co., and will specialize on 
the newly developed fabric stabiliza- 
tion processes for wool, rayon, and 
cotton. 


WILLIAM C. VAN CLEAF has been 
appointed director for industrial re- 
lations at ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFAC- 
TURING Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Mr. Salisbury 


Mr. Ramey 


DoveR INDUSTRIES, INC., Chicago, 
Ill., a new enterprise specializing in 
metal plating of textile equipment, 
have started operations at its plant 
at 2929 N. Campbell Ave., Chicago. 


HENDERSON FOUNDRY & MACHINE 
Co., Hampton, Ga., has announced 
the appointment of T. M. Sa.Lisspury 
as general sales manager. Mr. Salis- 
bury is a Georgia Tech graduate in 
the class of 1922 and a grandson of 
GEORGE M. WILLIAMS, one of the 
founders of Swift Mfg. Company, Co- 
lumbus, Ga. He has just been re- 
leased from the Army, where he was 
a Major in supply service in the Sur- 
geon General’s office. He will be 
calling on the textile trade in con- 
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Home of Tesco Chemical Co., Atlanta, Ga., as reported in September issue. 





nection with the expanding services 
of Henderson Foundry & Machine 
Co., who are enlarging their engi- 
neering as well as their foundry work 
in providing prompt service on tex- 
tile machine parts for the mills. 


M. R. RANDLETT, formerly manager 
of trade sales, has been appointed as- 
sistant divisional director, Milwau- 
kee paint factory, PITTSBURG PLATE 
GLaAss COMPANY. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wil- 
mington, Del., has announced three 
changes in the cellulose products de- 
partment: LERoy T. BARNETTE, for- 
merly supervisor of plastics markets, 
has been named supervisor of branch 
offices; J. K. SPEICHER, who has been 
with the cellulose products depart- 
ment is now assistant technical serv- 
ice manager; L. C. KLEINHANS, now 
head of New River Ordnance Plant, 
will be manager of the department’s 
New York office. 


Masgor Harry C. Jackson, former- 
ly vice-president, MORTON MACHINE 
Works, Columbus, Ga., has been re- 
leased from the Army Air Forces and 
will return to his former position 
after a short vacation. 


Lt. Cot. JOHN S. TAWRESEY, for- 
merly executive assistant to the chief 
of the resources control section of the 
Army Air Corps, has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of engineer- 
ing, THE BUNTING BrRAss & BRONZE 
ComMPANY, Toledo, Ohio. 





Mr. Schenck 


Proctor & SCHWARTZ, INC., Phila- 
delphia, drying machine manufactur- 
ers, have announced the opening of 
a new branch office in Charlotte, N. 
C. The office, located in the Wilder 
Building, will be in charge of JOHN 
R. SCHENCK, who assumes his new 
duties after more than three years’ 
service in the army. Prior to his en- 
try in the service, he was associated 
with the agency representing Proctor 
& Schwartz in Charlotte. 


ALLIS - CHALMERS MANUFACTURING 
Co., Milwaukee, has announced sev- 
eral changes. ARTHUR R. TOFTE, for- 
merly director of employee publica- 
tions, is now manager of the adver- 
tising and public relations depart- 
ment, succeeding GEORGE J. CALLOs, 
resigned. R. N. LANDRETH, who has 
been special representative for the 
company, has been appointed assist- 
ant to the vice-president of the gen- 
eral machinery division. W. A. YOST, 
Jr., formerly in charge of the de- 
partment’s marine division, has been 
appointed assistant manager of the 
steam turbine department. 


NoRMAN R. PETERSON, after three 
years in the Army, has returned to 
take up new duties with THE Dow 
CHEMICAL ComMPpANY, Midland, Mich. 
He will specialize in development 
work on some of the newer Dow 
coatings derived from styrene and 
Saran. 


GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, 
Mass., has appointed SAM P. DIxon, 
Birmingham, Ala., as representative 
in one of the southern territories. He 
will serve distributors in Georgia, 
most of Alabama, Eastern Florida, 
and 15 counties of Tennessee. Since 
his discharge from the army, Mr. 
Dixon has undergone a training 
course at the factory, devoting the 
major portion of his time to the 
manufacturing and industrial appli- 
cations of leather belting, mechani- 
cal packings, and loom strapping. 
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The tendency of warp and filler threads 
to slip and shift in otherwise good 
quality rayons, sheer cottons, nylons, 
and some wools, degrades those goods 
... reduces profits and satisfaction all 
along the line from manufacturer to 
ultimate user. 


How to control this slippage has 
been an old, unsolved problem in the 
textile world. 


Now, Monsanto’s new organic silica 
sol, Syton* W20.. . a colloidal disper- 
sion of silica...offers for the first 
time a practical solution. 


How Slippage Is Controlled 


Slippage in fabrics occurs because the 
slick, often frictionless surfaces of warp 
and filler threads have no adherence 
for each other. Under abrasion or un- 
even tension they are easily displaced. 


Syton W20 
overcomes 
this ten- 
dency by 
providing 
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*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
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SERVING ‘INDUSTRY...WHICH SERVES MANKIND 











these threads with actual non-skid sur- 
faces. The greatly increased co-efficient 
of friction between the fibers hinders 
the degrading excess movement be- 
tween threads. 


How Syton W20 Does It 


Supplied as a water solution, Syton 
W20 is applied with regular padders 
and without heat. The tiny fibrils of 
silica suspended in the solution pene- 
trate the individual fibers, leaving the 
valuable non-tacky, non-skid deposit. 


Only low concentrations are re- 
quired. The fabric is left supple and 
resilient ... with a quality, dry, delus- 
tered finish. 


Ready Now 


Syton W20 is now available in com- 
mercial quantities. For full informa- 
tion, technical data and details about 
a trial in your mill or plant simply 
write, wire or phone: MONSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, Textile Tech- 
nical Service, Everett Station, Boston 
49, Massachusetts. 
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GEORGE L. Root has joined the 
REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY as a de- 
velopment engineer on aluminum 
textile applications. His temporary 
headquarters will be in Louisville, 
Ky., but he will later move to the 
company’s New York office. He had 
been previously employed by the 
American Magnesium Corporation 
and by the Aluminum Company of 
America. 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY, Wil- 
mington, Del., plans to build a $1,500,- 
000 organic chemicals and resin plant 
near Burlington, N. J. When com- 
pleted, the plant will materially in- 
crease production of organic chemi- 
cals and resins. 


CALCO CHEMICAL DIVISION, AMERI- 
CAN CYANAMID COMPANY, Bound 
Brook, N. J., has announced that Dr. 
Victor E. WELLMAN will join the 
staff of its development department 
on January 1, 1946. He will also 
serve as technical advisor to the sales 
department on matters relating to in- 
termediates and chemicals. Formerly, 
he was associated with R. W. GREEFF 
& Co., INc., New York. 


MORTON CHEMICAL COMPANY, 
Greensboro, N. C., has appointed Dr. 
B. G. ZIMMERMAN as technical direc- 
tor of the company. He is located 
at the laboratories and plant of the 
company in Greensboro, where he 
will supervise expansion in the re- 
search activities. For eight years he 
was associated with the research di- 
vision of GENERAL ANILINE WORKS, 
Grasselli, N. J. 


CAPTAIN W. CHESTER CosB has re- 
joined the staff of Arnold, Hoffman 
& Co., Inc., as southern sales man- 
ager, and will make his headquarters 
in Charlotte, N. C. While in the 
armed services, Captain Cobb served 
overseas in the Mediterranean area. 
LEONARD G. TuBBS has been named 
northern sales manager, and will 
make his headquarters in New York. 


E. I. du PONT DE Nemours & Co., 
Wilmington, Del., has announced sev- 
eral changes in personnel in the ray- 
on department. BENJAMIN M. May, 
with the company since 1903, has 
been named general manager, rayon 
department, succeeding LEONARD A. 
YERKES, retired. CHARLES A. Cary, 
manager of the nylon division, rayon 
department, is now assistant general 
manager, rayon department; he is 
succeeded by Rosert L. RICHARDS, 
formerly assistant manager, cello- 
phane division, who in turn is suc- 
ceeded by ARLINGTON KUNSMAN, for- 
merly director of production, rayon 
division. 
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CORRECTION 


In the September issue it was er- 
roneously reported that Interchemical 
Corporation had appointed C. A. 
Richards for liaison work in Latin 
America. It was Anthony Garcia who 
was so appointed and who was for- 
merly associated with Sherwin Wil- 
liams Company. 


KENNETH J. BRODEN has been ap- 
pointed New England district man- 
ager for ARIDYE CORPORATION, Fair 
Lawn, N. J. WILLIAM A. GREEN, who 
joined the company in June as a 
member of the staff of the applica- 
tion laboratories, has been made tech- 
nical representative, with headquar- 
ters in Providence, R. I. 


W. E. GLAppDING, formerly manager 
of the nylon plant, Martinsville, Va., 
is now manager of the Seaford, Del., 
nylon plant. He succeeds W. LAIRD 


STABLER, now manager of the rayon 
department’s newly created person- 
nel and industrial relations division. 
CANTWELL CLARK, formerly manager 
of the Yerkes Plant, Buffalo, N. Y., 
has succeeded Mr. Gladding at Mar- 
| 
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tinsville and is in turn succeeded by 
WALTER O. SIMON. 


Rew B. Gray has been appointed 
director of REYNOLDS RESEARCH INSTI- 
TUTE, the research subsidiary of the 
REYNOLDS METALS COMPANY. He suc- 
ceeds Dr. WARREN J. MEAD, who re- 
signed to give more attention to his 
duties as head of the Geology De- 
partment, Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. Dr. Mead will remain 
as consultant, a post he held before 
becoming director. 


E. H. JACOBS MANUFACTURING Co. 
has reopened its rubber plant in Dan- 
ielson, Conn., with its former man- 
ager, J. E. Moe, in charge. Additional 
new equipment will be installed to 
fabricate crude and synthetic rubber, 
and duck for all types of loom pick- 
ers, lug straps, bunters, spinning cots, 
rubber strapping, etc. 


Davip McGILL has been appointed 
general manager of STEIN-HALL, LTD., 
Toronto, Ontario, succeeding A. R. 
McC.Leary, former managing director. 
E. F. CLARK, purchasing agent and 
production manager for 10 years, has 
been named assistant manager. 
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rayon mills of MARSHALL FIELD & 


JOANNA TEXTILE MILLS Co., Gold- 
ville, S. C., has announced plans for 
an expansion program to cost one 


and a half million dollars. Plans call 
for an expansion to cost one 
and a half million dollars. Plans call 


for construction of a four-story addi- 
tion containing 100,000 square feet of 
space, replacing worn machinery with 
the latest models, 50 houses for em- 
ployees, and an apartment house of 
12 sections to be steam heated and 
with all latest conveniences. Lock- 
wood, Greene & Co., Spartanburg, S. 
C., and Willis Irwin, Augusta, Ga., are 
the engineers and architects. 


SUNAPEE MILLS, INC., will be the 
new name of the former Brampton 
Woolen Co., branch plant at Suna- 
pee, N. H., recently purchased by Al 
E. Bernstein, woman’s wear sales 
agent of New York. Mr. Bernstein, 
who also owns Connecticut River 
Mills, Inc., Charlestown, N. H., is in- 
stalling new machinery and expects 
to have the Sunapee plant in opera- 
tion by the first of the year. 


Effective on January 1, 1946, the 
piecegoods made in the woolen and 


CoMPANY, manufacturing’ division, 
Spray, N. C., will be sold through 
KINARD & Co., a new selling house in 
New York. The new company is 
headed by James P. Kinard, Jr., who 
has formerly been associated with 
Deering, Milliken & Co., and William 
Whitman Co. 


E. F. TImMME & Son, 1 Park Ave., 
New York City, has acquired a tract 
of about 75 acres of land on lower 
Marlboro St., Keene, N. H., and will 
use the site for a large mill develop- 
opment, comprising several buildings, 
with boiler house, machine shop, of- 
fice structure, and miscellaneous 
units. Cost is reportéd to be over 
$1,500,000 with equipment. 


Plans have been made for the con- 
solidation of the businesses of 14 tex- 
tile plants, located in North and South 
Carolina, and a nationwide selling or- 
ganization into the PROXIMITY MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY, Greensboro, N. 
C., of which Herman Cone is presi- 
dent. Proximity is to be the parent 
operating and holding company of 
the new organization. 
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FREEDOM From Doubt 


In the months ahead when quality will be just as essential as quantity . . . 
there will be no place for “doubtful” spinning and twister frame cylinders 
. .. cylinders that look all right but fail to give the vibrationless perform- 


ance so essential to higher speeds and quality production. 


The Dynamic Balancer, developed and used exclusively by Jenkins, removes 
all doubt. After the cylinder has been statically balanced, it is then given an 
actual running balance on the Dynamic Balancer up to 2000 RPM. By this 
method, every point of unbalance is accurately recorded, and the cylinder 


can be balanced perfectly throughout its entire length. 


Perhaps these cylinders can help you produce more yarn and better yarn. 


Your inquiries are invited. 


JENKIN 
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REVERE TEXTILE Co., Revere, Mass., 
is a new concern with ten worsted 
spinning frames recently set up by 
the Malden Knitting Co., Malden, 
Mass., to get additional-yarn for their 
own knitting operations. The com- 
pany also controls the Malden Spin- 
ning & Dyeing Co., which up to now 
has produced all the yarn for the 
parent knitting company. 


CHALMERS KNITTING COMPANY, Am- 
sterdam, N. Y., was erroneously re- 
ported in our October issue as liqui- 
dating its business upon conclusion 
of government contracts. Louis Cow- 
an, treasurer, reports that, on the con- 
trary, the company is enlarging its 
lines and is preparing to do a larger 
business than heretofore. 


ANNISTON, MANUFACTURING Co., An- 
niston, Ala., is reported to have let 
a general contract to Daniel Con- 
struction Co., Greenville, S. C., for a 
one-story weave shed addition, to 
cost approximately $160,000, exclus- 
ive of equipment. J. E. Sirrine & 
Co., Greenville, S. C., are architects 
and engineers. 


MARSHALL FIELD & Co., Chicago, II1., 
is arranging an expansion program 
in cotton, rayon, bleaching, and fin- 
ishing mills at Spray, N. C., and oth- 
er North Carolina towns. The proj- 
ect, it is reported, will be carried out 
in 1946 at an estimated cost of about 
$1,000,000, including buildings and 
equipment. 


COLORED WORSTED MILLS,* Provi- 
dence, R. I., is now wholly owned by 
Mrs. Alfred H. Lister, who recently 
acquired the half interest formerly 
held by her brother-in-law, Benja- 
min F. Lister. William Harvey has 
been made president, treasurer, and 
general manager of the company. 


Bruck SILK MIL Ls, LTp., will short- 
ly operate a branch plant in Sher- 
brook, Que., where the city is erect- 
ing a building for them to cost be- 
tween $200,000 and $300,000. The 
Bruck company will rent the build- 
ing from the city. 


BRIDGEPORT FABRICS, INC., Bridge- 
port, Conn., manufacturers of narrow 
woven elastics and non-elastic spe- 
cialties, has awarded a general con- 
tract for a one-story addition to its 
plant in Danbury, Conn. It is re- 
ported to cost over $80,000 with 
equipment. 


PACOLET MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Pacolet, S. C., is planning a new wa- 
ter filtration plant at the mill, with 
capacity of about 400,000 gallons per 
day. Lockwood, Greene & Co., engi- 
neers, Spartanburg, will supervise in- 
stallation. 
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Rock HILL PRINTING & FINISHING 
Co., Rock Hill, S. C., has let a con- 
tract to Potter & Shackelford, Inc., 
Greenville, S. C., for a new addition 
to the mill, including improvements 
in present structures; estimated to 
cost over $600,000 with equipment. 


CHARLESTOWN WOOLEN Co., Charles- 
town, N. H., has acquired Keene Silk 
Fibre Mills, Inc., and will operate 
in the future as an affiliated interest. 
Plans are made for a one-story ad- 
dition, to be equipped for weaving 
and finishing operations. 


Monroe Mitis, Monroeville, Ala., 
will build a new addition and install 
additional equipment to increase pro- 
duction. The entire project, includ- 
ing a boiler house, will cost about 
$200,000. J. E. Sirrine & Co., Green- 
ville, S. C., are engineers. 


MuSCOGEE MANUFACTURING Co., Co- 
lumbus, Ga., has awarded a contract 
to A. K. Adams & Co., Atlanta, Ga., 
for a proposed new five-story addi- 
tion, to cost over $300,000 with equip- 
ment. Robert & Co., Atlanta, are ar- 
chitects and engineers for the project. 


C. R. DANIELS, INc., Daniels, Md., 
has asked bids on general contract 
for a one-story addition to the mills 
in the Dickeysville district, reported 
to cost over $50,000 with equipment. 
The architect is James R. Edmunds, 
Jr., Baltimore. 


WAYNE KNITTING MILLs’ plant at 
Riverside, N. J., which was closed in 
1942 because of yarn shortage, has 
been reopened; many former em- 
ployees have been rehired, and pro- 
duction has begun on 45-gauge full- 
fashioned knitting machines. 


SuNTAG Fasrics, INc., of New York 
City, who recently leased space in 
the Grinnell Mills building, Kilburn 
St., New Bedford, Mass., is install- 
ing new looms and will be in opera- 
tion shortly. 


SOUTHERN ASBESTOS Co., Charlotte, 
N. C., will build a one-story addi- 
tion, about 108 x 145 feet, to cost 
more than $100,000 with equipment. 
J. N. Pease & Co., Charlotte, are en- 
gineers. 


CHATHAM MANUFACTURING ComM- 
PANY, Elkin, N. C., is planning for 
modernization and expansion in the 
mill, including a number of new 
buildings and installation of equip- 
ment to increase production. 


DauRAY TEXTILES, INC., Bridgeton, 
R. I., has purchased property and 


will convert and expand for a new 
textile mill, to specialize in spinning 
and twisting of specialty yarns for the 
knitting trades. 


MEREDITH LINEN MILLS, Meredith, 
N. H., will build a one-story addi- 
tion, 60 x 200 feet, to be equipped 
as a spinning mill. Goodspeed, Par- 
reton & Hollings, Concord, N. H., 
are architects. 


H. WarsHow & Sons, Inc., Mon- 
toursville, Pa., has asked bids on gen- 
eral contract for a new one-story ad- 
dition, to cost over $50,000 with 
equipment. 


PEERLESS WEAVING Co., INc., Paw- 
tucket, R. I., is planning an expan- 
sion program, including installation of 
about 500 new rayon looms and aux- 
iliary equipment. 


BEAUMONT MANUFACTURING CO., 
Spartanburg, S. C., is planning an ex- 
tensive improvement program at the 
mill, with cost reported to be about 
$250,000. 


PLYMOUTH HOosIERY MILLS, INC., 
High Point, N. C., will build a new 
mill in the city. It is said to be 
planned as three one-story buildings, 
to cost over $100,000 with equipment. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES, LTD., plant at 
Kingston, Ont., has started the pro- 
duction of nylon yarn for delivery to 
the Canadian manufacturers of full- 
fashioned hosiery. 


GEORGIAVILLE WORSTED SPINNING 
Co., Georgiaville, R. I., recently 
formed by James Conway, is in full 
production spinning yarns on the 
Bradford system. 


MONTICELLO COTTON MILLS, INC., 
Monticello, Ark., has been chartered 
with capital of $150,000, to take over 
and operate the local cotton mill. 


CoLuins & AIKMAN Corp. is report- 
ed to be planning a new one-story 
mill addition at Norwood, N. C., to 
cost about $80,000 with equipment. 


LimA WOOLEN MILts Co., Lima, 
Ohio, will build an addition to the 
dyeworks, costing about $85,000 with 
equipment. 


HARTFORD RAYON Corp., Rocky Hill, 
Conn., is making plans for expan- 
sion and improvements in the mill 
to increase capacity. 


NaTicK TEXTILE Co., INc., Natick, 
Mass., has plans for a new one-story 
mill, about 45 x 125 feet, reported 
to cost over $60,000 with equipment. 


SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL & Co., INC., 
Rocky Mount, N. C., will build an 
additional plant. 


ARTLOOM CorpP., Philadelphia, Pa., 
will build a new addition to the mill. 
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GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: SAINT LOUIS 




















CORRUGATED AND SOLID FIBRE BOXES FOLDING CARTONS 
KRAFT GROCERY BAGS AND SACKS KRAFT PAPER AND SPECIALTIES 


New York « Chicago « San Francisco « Atlanta « New Orleans « Jersey City 
Seattle « Indianapolis *« Houston * Los Angeles « Oakland « Minneapolis 
Dallas « Jacksonville *« Columbus ¢ Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati 
Detroit « Des Moines « Oklahoma City « Greenville + Portland « St. Louis 
Memphis « San Antonio « Kansas City « Milwaukee « Chattanooga « Bogalusa 
Weslaco « New Haven « Appleton + Hickory +« Greensboro 
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Vet FREE for the asking 


Your production and materials handling problems can now be 
vastly simplified. Time is saved . . . costs are cut. . . when 
work rolls up to workers. Loads are easily swiveled and moved 
through narrow aisles in spinning —weaving—finishing—shipping 
rooms—without need of cumbersome, expensive equipment. 
Faultless Plaskite wheels are quiet—do not chip—are spark-proof 
from floor friction. Faultless Thread Guards prevent ravelings 
from snagging axles and wheels. These, and other exclusive Faultless 
features are fully described in the new Textile Caster Bulletin! 


Get the facts, now — by simply sending the convenient coupon. 











FAULTLESS CASTER CORPORATION 

Dept. C-11, Evansville 7, Indiana 

Please send me Bulletin No. 1145 “Faultless Textile 
Casters”. No obligation, of course. 





SEND 
THIS 
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Obituary 


Dr. D. F. J. Lyncu, director of the 
Southern Regional Research Labora- 
tory, New Orleans, La., died October 
15 after a brief illness. A native of 
Boston, Mass., Dr. Lynch moved to 
New Orleans when the Laboratory 
was first built. He had been con- 
nected with the Department of Agri- 
culture for 20 years, gaining fame for 
developing a method for producing 


cellulose from sugar cane. 


ALFRED HEMMERICH, assistant sec- 
retary-treasurer, Textile Machine 
Works, Reading, Pa., died suddenly 
on September 24 while attending a 
meeting of council of the Borough of 
Wyomissing, where he resided. He 
was employed at the Textile Machine 
Works for more than 32 years. 


JOHN ADRIAN, 51, special represent- 
ative, Sylvania Industrial Corp., died 
on October 8 at Stamford hospital, 
Stamford, Conn., following a short ill- 


ness. 
PUBLISHER'S STATEMENT 


of the ownership, management, circulation, 
etc., required by the act of Congress of 
March 3, 1933, of COTTON, published 
monthly at Dalton, Ga., for October Ist, 
1945. 

State of Georgia, County of Fulton. 

Before me, a Notary Public in and for the 
State and County aforesaid, personally ap- 
peared John C. Cook who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says 
that he is the Business Manager of COTTON, 
and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement for 
the date shown in the above caption, re- 
quired by the Act of August 24, 1912, as 
amended by the act of March 3, 19353, em- 
bodied in Section 411, Postal Laws and 
Regulations, printed on the reverse side of 
this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the 
publisher, editor, managing editor, and busi- 
ness manager are: Publisher, W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Editor, J. W. 
Stribling, Atlanta, Ga.; Business Manager, 
John C. Cook, Atlanta, Ga. 

2. That the owners are: W. R. C. Smith 
Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Estate of W. R. 
©. Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; W. J. Rooke, Atlan- 
ta, Ga.; O. A. Sharpless, Atlanta, Ga.; T. W. 
McAllister, Atlanta, Ga.; E. W. O’Brien, 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. ©. Cook, Atlanta, Ga.; R. 
P. Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; Mrs. E. L. Philpot. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortga- 
gees and other security holders, owning or 
holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or any other security 
holders are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above 
giving the names of the owners, stockholders 
and security holders if any, contain not only 
the list of stockholders and security holders 
as they appear upon the books of the com- 
pany, but also, in cases where the _ stock- 
holders or security holders appear upon the 
books of the company as trustees or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the per- 
son or corporation for whom such trustee 
is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs contain statements embracing af- 
fiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the 
circumstances and conditions under which 
stock holders and security holders who do 
not appear upon the books of the company 
as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bonafide owner 
and this affiant has no reason to believe that 
any other person, association or corporation 
has any interest direct or indirect in the 
said stock, bonds or other securities than as 
so stated by him. 

JOHN C. COOK, Bus. Mer. 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 
21st day of September, 1945. 

SEBA J. JONES, Notary Public. 


My commission expires March 12, 1946. 
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IDLER PULLEY 
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240° WRAP AROUND DRIVING PULLEY 

















NOTE AUTOMATIC 


Bey aches INSTALLATIONS impose frequent and heavy shock CONTROL OF BELT TENSION 
loads on belts, bearings and motors causing excessive mainte- 
nance and replacement costs. American Econ-o-matic Drives make 
these costs unnecessary because they provide automatic belt tension 
control to meet every variation in the load and to cushion every shock. 











Here is a case where an idler pulley was discarded in favor of an 


Econ-o-matic Drive because the idler failed to stop belt slippage which, AMERICAN Econ-o-matic DRIVES 
together with the double flexing of the belt, caused excessive belt wear Made ter tehe up te B00 te...dacsoens 
and failure. The Econ-o-matic Drive, eliminated slippage, increased machine output...Save power... 
belt life and cut maintenance tothe minimum. Cushion shock and starting loads... 


Cut maintenance man-hours. 
By utilizing the natural torque reaction of the motor, Econ-o-matic 


Drives permit the load to govern the tension—tightening the belt on 
heavy loads and loosening the belt when the load slacks off. They 
provide exactly the right amount of tension at all times for the most 
effective use of available power. 


GREENVILLE TEXTILE SUPPLY CO. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. 


DISTRIBUTOR For 


AMERICAN PULLEY CO. 


ENGINEERING SERVICE --- COMPLETE STOCK 
PHONES 2416 - 2417-LD 48 
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A Welder Gets Het Coffee At His Work 


35 Million Cups of Coffee 
Are Consumed Every Week by 
Industrial Plant Werkers 


There is developing in management- 
employee relations a decided trend to 
ward supplying workers with a mid- 
shift cup of hot coffee. 

Management is finding that the older 
workers, women workers, and less ex- 
perienced workers it is now necessary 
to rely upon, are more subject to mid- 
shift fatigue and consequent production 
let-down. 

There is no better refresher and mid- 
shift fatigue-dispeller than a cup of 
good hot coffee, nor one more appre- 
ciated by workers. 

With AerVoiD Vacuum Insulated Hot 
Coffee Carriers coffee can be prepared 
hours in advance of the time of serv- 
ing, kept hot, sealed against contamina- 
tion, readily portable anywhere indoors 
or outdoors around a large plant for 
serving workers at their work, direct 
from AerVoiD Carriers 


Hot Coffee can even be brought in from 
some restaurant or cafeteria where a 
plant does not want to prepare it them- 
selves. 


Hundreds of big plants provide workers 
with mid-shift hot coffee. It is a prac- 
tice that costs little, yet creates a lot 
of good will towards management. 


Write for Industrial Coffee 
Servicing Envelope $-4-5 


VACUUM CAN COMPANY 
25 S. HOYNE AVE. © CHICAGO 12, ILL. 


““AerVoiD" 
VACUUM INSULATED CARRIERS 


FOR STORING, TRANSPORTING 


AND SERVING HOT COFFEE 








Bleaching Cloth 
(Continued from page 106) 


work and development has been 
done along these lines, until now 
continuous bleaching is past the 
experimental stage and has been 
done for several years on full scale 
production in several bleacheries. 

A number of articles have been 
written discussing various types of 
continuous bleaching. The follow- 
ing are merely short summaries of 
the author’s ideas of the basic prin- 
ciples of three of these types of 
continuous bleaching. Detailed 
information may be readily ob- 
tained from the companies who de- 
veloped these processes. 

One continuous bleach consists 
of impregnating the cloth with a 
caustic solution in a rope satura- 
tor; heating it to a high tempera- 
ture in a U-shaped heater tube; 
piling it in*a large J-box for an 
hour; washing through one or two 
washers; saturating the cloth with 
a peroxide solution; heating it in 


another heater tube; piling into a 
_J-box for an hour; washing thor- 


oughly and piling it into bins or 
drying on dry cans. The goods are 
now ready for the dyeing or fin- 
ishing operations. 

This process may be made open 
width by using open width wash- 
ers, saturators, and J-boxes. Some 
goods should be run open width 
even though there is a sacrifice of 
operating speeds and an increase 
in the cost of machinery and floor 
space necessary for the unit. Each 
mill must decide which type best 
suits its own particular needs, as 
the controlling factors are the 
weight and type of goods to be 
processed. 

Another type of continuous 
bleaching consists of impregnating 
the goods with a caustic solution 
in a rope saturator; piling them 
into a large J-box heated to a high 
temperature by means of steam in- 
jected counter-current to the flow 
of the goods; washing through one 
or two washes; saturating the 
goods in another saturator with the 
peroxide solution; piling them into 
another J-box similar to the 
above; washing them thoroughly 
and drying or piling into bins. The 
goods remain in each of the above 
mentioned -J-boxes approximately 
an hour. . The goods are now ready 


for either dyeing or finishing. 

Still another type of continuous 
bleaching is an open width proc- 
ess in which the cloth is padded 
through a caustic solution; plaited 
onto a moving apron which is en- 
closed in a steam chamber, where 
it is kept for 40 minutes to one 
hour; and washed through one hot 
wash and two or three cold wash- 
es. If the goods are to be bleached 
they are run through another simi. 
lar unit in which the bleaching so- 
lution is applied. They are dried 
for dyeing or finishing. 

The foregoing processes may be 
connected to the singeing and de- 
sizing to make one continuous op- 
eration from the grey to the 
bleached goods. They may also be 
connected to drying and finishing 
machinery to carry the cloth on to 
the finished-cloth room. However, 
if any range is made too long, it 
tends to become unwieldy. It is 
more desirable to break the proc- 
ess at the bleached cloth stage. 

These continuous bleaching 
processes offer many advantages 
over the old conventional method 
of kier boiling and bleaching. The 
time required for bleaching is 
greatly lowered; it is possible to 
bleach cloth in two or three hours. 
instead of 20 hours or more. This 
is a definite advantage when run- 
ning rush orders through the plant 
in order to give quick deliveries. 

The chemical costs are in line 
with the old methods of bleaching 
and the labor costs are consider- 
ably reduced. The production of 
these units is very high, and one 
of them will replace a number of 
kiers and other bleaching equip- 
ment. The bleached cloth is more 
uniform, as each yard is given ex- 
actly the same treatment. This 
results in a higher quality finished 
product of either bleached or dyed 
cloth. Bleachery seconds are re- 
duced, as less stains and spots re- 
sult from these processes, and 
there is also less handling of the 
goods. 


a 


Sovbhean Fiber Plant 
Under Censtruction 


A NEW PLANT for the manufac- 
ture of soybean textile fiber 
is being constructed by the Drack- 
ett Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, at 
Sharonville, near Cincinnati. 
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ous MANY other manufacturers making precision 
products, International Detrola Corporation recognizes 
the fact that efficient production depends very largely 
on good seeing conditions. 


As its letter herewith testifies, this company has found 
that WHITE ceilings and walls, working as partners 
with a good lighting system, give the best seeing con- 
ditions obtainable, 


A paint of lasting whiteness is best for plant ceilings 
and walls because it reflects more light than paint of 
any other color. Furthermore, it distributes light and 
brightness evenly throughout the working area. Dark 
shadows and glare, which result ONLY when light is 
NOT properly distributed, are eliminated. 


For further data on the importance of light and paint 
to plant efficiency, send for a free copy of “Color for 
Industry” TODAY, 


BARRELED (f 


ee 


SPECIALISTS FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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U. S$. GUTTA PERCHA PAINT CO. 
&S-b. Dudley St., Providence, R. |. 
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Please send us, without charge or obligation, a copy of your 
16-page illustrated boeklet, entitied ‘‘Coler for Industry"’. 
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New Sliding Bar 
Loom Stop Motion 


J. H. Burgess, overseer weaving, 


Marion (N. €.) Manufacturing Co., 
has recently received a patent (No. 
2353644) on a sliding bar stop mo- 
tion for a loom. 

The advantage claimed for the stop 
motion is that it will move the lint 
and other foreign. matter toward and 
out one end of the detector bar hold- 
er. It is said that this will eliminate 
any cleaning out of the detector bar 
holder, which was heretofore done by 
the fixers. This is accomplished by 
having a series of teeth on the lower 
edge, or bottom, of the detector bar 
which, it is said, moves the lint and 
foreign matter out of the end of the 
holder. 

The detector bar is provided with 
teeth, rounded at the upper or top 
side, so that when a drop wire falls 
because of a slack or broken warp 
end, it will fall down between the 
teeth and not ride on a straight sur- 
face as heretofore provided. It is re- 
ported that this provides a more posi- 
tive stop for the loom. 


® 


Nitrate Slide Comparator 
For Boiler Water 

W. A. Taylor & Co., 7300 York Rad.. 
Baltimore, Md., are marketing a 
nitrate slide comparator, the method 
being developed in the laboratory of 
W.H. & L. D. Betz, Philadelphia, Pa., 
and adapted to the Taylor slide com- 
parator by the Taylor company. 

It is designed to determine nitrate 
concentration of boiler water where 
nitrate-hydroxide ratios are main- 
tained to control tendencies toward 
caustic embrittlement. 

The set consists of a Taylor pH 
slide comparator base, a color stand- 
ard slide with nine standards repre- 
senting 0, 10, 20, 30, 40, 50, 60, 80, 
100 ppm of nitrate as NOs, five 5ml 
test tubes, two vials of Brucine rea- 
gent, pipette, 16-o0z. concentrated sul- 
furic acid, 10ml graduate, and 100ml 
beaker. The slide can be used on 
any Taylor pH or phosphate com- 
parator base. 

A determination can be made by 
placing 5ml of the boiling water in 
the beaker and adding measured 
quantities of Brucine and _ sulfuric 
acid. Five minutes after mixing, 
10 ml of distilled water is added. A 
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yellow color develops, the intensity 
of which is proportional to the ni- 
trate content. A sample of the yel- 
low mixture is placed in one of the 
oml test tubes in the base and the 
color compared with the standards. 
If the nitrate content is higher than 
100 ppm NO:, the boiler water can be 


diluted with nitrate free water to 
bring it within range of the Com- 
parator. 


The accuracy of the method, it is 
said, is not affected by ions normally 
present in boiler water, such as phos- 
phates, sulfites, silicates, chlorides, 


etc. 
* 


New Temperature Regulator 
With Duo-Matic Control 

A self-contained, spring loaded, in- 
ternal pilot, piston operated tempera- 
ture regulator for steam service has 
been announced by Leslie Co., 185 
Delafield Avenue, Lyndhurst, N. J. 

A feature of the new regulator is 
Duo-Matic control, whereby both ac- 
curate temperature regulation and 
pressure control are said to be ob- 
tained simultaneously with a single 
regulator. Piping is thus simplified 
and installation costs materially re- 
duced, it is reported. 

The new regulator has a wide range 
thermostatic element with 100°F. ad- 
justable temperature range. It is 


single-seated for positive dead-end 
It is equipped with metal 


control. 


diaphragms, has no bellows or pack- 
ing glands, and leaks are reported to 
be eliminated and minimum attention 
required. 

All wearing parts are renewable. 
allowing complete overhaul without 
removal from the pipe line. Corrosion 
and wear resistance is said to be ob- 
tained with the use of stainless steel, 
hardened wearing parts. Vital parts 
are hardened to at least 500 Brinell. 


am 


Flame-Resistant Plastic 
for Impression Molding 

Monsanto Chemical Company, plas- 
tics division, St. Louis, Mo., has made 
available a flame-resistant impres- 
sion-molding resin that is said to pro- 
vide plastics-glass cloth laminates 
which are self-extinguishing and do 
not support combustion. The prod- 
uct was originally developed as the 
plastic component of the light- 
weight personal armor worn by com- 
bat troops and ships’ crews as protec- 
tion against injury by shell and bomb 
fragments. It can be used in con- 
junction with paper, cotton, or glass 
cloth with other relatively inexpen- 
sive sheet materials. The new prod- 
uct is designated as Thalid XR540. 


* 
Electrode for Welding 
Cast Iron 
Harnischfeger Corp., Milwaukee, 


Wis., has developed an all-position 
mild steel electrode for welding and 
repairing cast iron. It is said to fuse 
well with either mild or medium car- 
bon steel, thus making it suitable for 
joining cast iron with other types of 
steel. The electrode may be used 
with either ac or dc current. 





Nitrate slide comparator for boiler water. 
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lr you have anything to do 
with metals, this 40-page, illus- 
trated booklet is just what you need. 








It tells you in detail about many grades 
of rust preventives and how to get the 
most protection for your equipment .. . 








CLIP AND MAIL TODAY-IT’S FREE! 
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in all kinds of service. It can help you save ~ ~ ™ nrg ca ia saute s& te " 
vane Shell Oil Co., Ine. 1e il Co., Ine. 

thousands of dollars from the billion-dollar SO Wet SOth Street ae tht Midi 

loss that Rust claims every year. New York 20, N.Y. San Francisco 6, Calif. 


Yes, we want to cut our Rust losses. Send—without any 
obligation on our part—a copy of your new 40-page book- 
let on Rust prevention. 


Write Shell Oil Company, Incorporated, 
90 West 50th Street, New York 20, New 
York; or 100 Bush Street, San Francisco 
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SPIRAL CHUTES 











Sheet Metal Spirals are ideal for lowering bales, bags, and 
packaged materials from upper to lower levels quickly and 
without damage. They can accommodate practically any 
number of floors and can be arranged with intermediate 
receive and discharge stations, as required. Spirals can be 
installed outside the building, as illustrated above, or in- 
side the building.. They take up very little floor space and 
are frequently installed in existing shafts or wells. Intake 
and outlet points are fully protected by fire doors which are 
controlled by fusible links. There is a Mathews Engineer 
operating in your vicinity. Ask him about spiral chutes, and 
the many other types of Mathews Conveyers which are 
engineered to serve production. Write or wire today. 


MATHEWS CONVEYER COMPANY 
ELLWOOD CITY, PENNSYLVANIA 
PORT 


SAWN oe, i a 


FRANCISCO, CAL : 


HOPE, 


oe wrtnwanw ewes 6h FEES tl UCPC UP AL CUTIES 





Steel Drum Opening Tool 


Merrill Brothers, 56-02 Arnold 
Ave., Maspeth, New York City, have 
made available a fast cutting tool 
which will cut away the top of a 
steel barrel or other metal contain- 
ers. Made of a steel drop forging, 
it is 23% inches long and weighs 5% 
pounds. 


* 
Portable Electric Blower 


Ace Co., Ocala, Fla., has announced 
a new portable electric blower for 
cleaning motors or other equipment. 
The blower, available in a range of 


sizes, is reported to give a blast of 
clean, dry air. It may be used in 
‘regular plug-in switches. 


a 
Dot-Weld Process 


The Metallizing Company of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, Ill., has announced the 
development of the new Mogul Dot- 
Weld process, which is said to elimi- 
nate residual stress and contraction 
resulting from high-temperature 
welding. It is an improved technique 
of spot welding and is said to be the 
closest practical approach to a true 
cold weld. It utilizes the company’s 
new welding machine, a high-am- 
perage, low-voltage unit operating on 
alternating current, and the Dot- 
Weld pistol. It affords depths of 
penetration from .001 up to 1/32-inch, 
but is said to eliminate all danger of 
high temperature. 


e 
Patents Granted 


According to Paul B. Eaton, patent 
attorney of Charlotte, N. C., a patent 
on a check device for picker sticks 
for looms has been granted Horace 
M. Phillips, Gastonia, N. C. The de- 
vice comprises a reversible bracket 
secured to one side of the lay of the 
loom, and having a spring secured 
thereto which extends downward. 
The lower end of this spring engages 
the picker to arrest it when moved 
outwardly by an incoming shuttle. 
This spring is of the type used on 
- box looms; therefore, the convention- 
> al spring used on the box loom can 
: also be used as a picker stick check. 
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Kentex Aprons speed yarn production by ftting, 

gripping and wearing better. Made of the finest quali- 
ty barktanned or chrome leather (in spite of wartime : 
shortages), and precision-gauged for thickness, width, - 


length and circumference. A sure fit guaranteed. 





Kentex Aprons made to [N 














free samples and prices. 


TEXTILE cova 
‘EAST POINT, GEORGIA 


J.B. KENNINGTON, OWNER 


any specifications, on Fag el 
short notice. Write for || APRON 
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A Reliable Atomizer 


Leaky atomizers are nof reliable. They 
fritter away your expensive com- 
pressed air—on the sly. They leak in 
places not easily found; places you 
are not looking for. 


Parks Turbomatic Atomizer 


‘leaks’’ in one place; where vapor 
is made and pushed out. Air pumped 
in comes out where it is supposed to. 
The TURBOMATIC (the atomizer 
with the diaphragm) is efficient.... 


Stays so. 

No piping changes. The inte > 
self-cleaning Turbomatic ~~-—~_™ el 
interchangeable with earlier ~ Lm 
and other models. a f 


re © iis 
Parks-Cramer Company _ 


ite 











-_. Fitchburg, Mass. Boston. Mass. Charlotte, N.C 
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A. B. EpGEe, Jr., has been elected 
president of Callaway Mills, La- 
Grange, Ga., succeeding FULLER E. 
CALLAWAY, JR., president for the past 
ten years, who has announced his re- 
tirement from the active management 
of the mills in order to devote his 
full time to work of the Callaway 
Community Foundation, the Fuller E. 
Callaway Foundation, Hills and Dales 
Farms, and other outside interests. 
Mr. Edge has been associated with 
the company since 1926. Neither 
Mr. Callaway nor any member of the 
Callaway family has sold any of 
their interests in Callaway Mills. Ca- 
SON J. CALLAWAY, FULLER E. CALLA- 
WAY, JR., and Harry W. CALLAWAY 
remain as members of the board of 
directors. A. U. PRIESTER, JR., was 
elected vice-president and general 
manager of the HDV Division, suc- 
ceeding Mr. Edge, and T. B. KErRsEv 
was elected assistant vice-presiden’ 
of this division, succeeding Mr. Pries- 
ter. T. M. HAMPTON was appointec 
superintendent of Hillside Plant, La- 
Grange, succeeding Mr. Kersey. 

A new wholly-owned subsidiar> 
has been organized under the name 
of Callaway Mills, Inc., to act as sel)- 
ing agent for all the Callaway Mill: 
products. R. D. WILLIAMs, JR., for 
merly sales manager for Callaway 
Mills, is president of the new com- 
pany, which will have sales offices in. 
New York, Boston, Akron, Detroit 
Chicago, San Francisco, and othe 
large cities throughout the country 


R. L. CostTine, formerly with the 
Faith Knitting Mills, is now superin- 
tendent of the Malden Knitting Mills 
and the Malden Spinning and Dyeing 
Co., Malden, Mass. 


ROBERT G. POTTER, formerly man- 
ager of rayon staple fiber sales in the 
rayon division of E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co., and with that com- 
pany for twenty years, is now assist- 
ant treasurer, Greenhalgh Mills, 
Pawtucket, R. I. 


GEORGE GAHM, for the past 40 
years with the Wood Worsted Mill, 
of American Woolen Co., Lawrence, 
Mass., is now assistant resident man- 
ager. For the past several years he 
has been superintendent for Bradford 


spinning. 
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CoL. JOHN P. Baum, for many years 
associated with the Opelika, Ala., 
plant of Pepperell Manufacturing 
Company and more recently chief of 
the Clothing Section of the Clothing 
and Equipage Branch, Stores and 
Distribution Office of the Quarter- 
master General, has joined the exec- 
utive staff of M. T. Stevens & Sons 
Co., North Andover, Mass., as indus- 
trial engineer. Col. Baum _ was 
awarded the Legion of Merit for out- 
standing service during the war. 


WILLIAM F. Deapy, formerly asso- 
ciated with Kenyon Finishing Com- 
pany, Lawrence, Mass., is now over- 
seer of dyeing at the Great Falls 
Bleachery & Dye Works, Inc., Somers- 
worth, N. H., succeeding Joseph Diaz, 
resigned. It was erroneously report- 
ed in the September issue that the 
overseer’s position was filled by 
Thomas F. Brennan. Mr. Brennan has 
been and is assistant overseer of the 
department. 





Col. Baum Mr. Towery 


Macon P. MILter, for a number of 
years with manufacturing organiza- 
tions as personnel director and more 
recently a member of the Appeals 
Committee of the National War Labor 
Board, is now director of industrial 
and public relations for the mills of 
Marshall Field & Co., manufacturing 
division. He succeeds R. H. Tutt ie, 
who is now manager, Zion Lace Cur- 
tain Mill, Zion, Ill., as reported in 
the October issue. 


JAcK D. Towery has been appoint- 
ed to the textile engineering staff of 
the Institute of Textile Technology, 
Charlottesville, Va. He graduated 
from the textile engineering school of 
Texas Technological College in 1928, 
and from 1942 to 1945 was the tex- 
tile engineer in charge of cotton 
spinning and weaving research proj- 
ects at the University of Texas. 


R. C. Pituspury, formerly a spe- 
cial agent with Universal Winding 
Co., Providence, R. I., is now assist- 
ant to Hervey Kent, treasurer, Exeter 
Manufacturing Co., Exeter, N. H. Be- 
fore becoming connected with Uni- 
versal Winding Co., Mr. Pillsbury was 
manager at Cheney Bros., Manches- 
ter, Conn. 


GEORGE E. SPOFFARD, JR., who joined 
Chicopee Manufacturing Co. a little 
over a year ago in a general executive 
capacity, making frequent visits to 
all the Chicopee mills, where he was 
consulted on management and pro- 
duction problems, is now general 
manager of their Manchester, N. H., 
plant. 


NEWTON G. HarpieE has resigned as 
general superintendent of Gossett 
Mills, Anderson, S. C., to accept the 
position of general manager of Lau- 
rens (S. C.) Cotton Mills, succeeding 
A. CARL MARTIN, JR., who is now gen- 
eral manager of Hannah Pickett Mills, 
Rockingham, N. C. 


Mayor CHARLES G. CAFFREY has 
been appointed Washington repre- 
sentative of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. Before 
going into service, Major Caffrey was 
connected with the Department of 
Justice. 


MELBOURNE W. SmitTH, formerly 
with Spark Mann & Co., public ac- 
countants, is now treasurer of Wor- 
umbo Manufacturing Co., Libbon 
Falls, Maine, succeeding Cart L. 
STONACH, resigned. 


VERNON ZWECK has been appointed 
manager of the cotton and rayon fab- 
rics department, William Whitman 
Co., Inc., New York City. He has 
been associated with the company in 
various capacities for 20 years. 


WILLIAM N. CuHace, formerly asso- 
ciated with American Viscose Corp., 
has joined Burlington Mills as assist- 
ant to WILLIAM KLOPMAN, senior 
vice-president. 


J. C. McCatu, formerly assistant 
superintendent, Dunean Mills, Green- 
ville, S. C., is now superintendent. He 
succeeds GROVER P. Pruitt, who died 
recently. 


ARMAND Bousquet, formerly second 
hand of weaving, Manville-Jenckes 
Corp., Manville, R. I., is now overseer 
of weaving at Fabyan Woolen Mills, 


' Medway, Mass. 


OSWALD FauTEeax, for the past 27 
years with Stephens Spinning Co., 
Fall River Mass., has been promoted 
from superintendent to manager. 
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AUTOMATIC 
SPOOLER 


| MPROVES THE QUALITY OF 


BARBER-COLMAN 






EVERY FOLLOWING STEP IN CLOTH PRODUCTION 


NY mill man who wants to do 





something about improving 
efficiency of operations and quality of his product will be 
well advised to investigate the advantages of Barber- 
Colman Automatic Spoolers. These machines not only 
are a better means for winding yarn from bobbins onto 
warper cheeses, but they also produce substantial improve- 
ments in following operations. Experience in many mills 


shows that Barber-Colman Automatic Spoolers deliver a 


better package to the warper, and this results in better 
beams to the slashers, better loom beams to the weave 
shed, and better cloth to the finishers. Efficiency is im- 
proved because there are less warper stops, more econom- 
ical slashing, fewer loom stops, and less seconds. The 
machine gives very little trouble, requires few service calls, 
and delivers a uniform package steadily with a minimum 
of down time. Ask your Barber-Colman Representative 


for com plete information. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


x @ @ @ ff © 8 @ e I 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U. S. A. 


se 4 
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12-E Straight Nose Regular Finish—low mark 
paper—regular finish--can be furnished with 
scores, dye or lacquer tip for identification. 
Used for thread package and by thread con- 
verters on coarser counts. 


12-E Open Round Nose — lacquer tip— low 
mark paper given a Velvet Surface. Used for 
packaging thread and by thread converters 
for finer counts cotton. Not recommended for 
synthetic yarns. 












The same cone 12-E shown above, given entirely different specifica- 
tions, demonstrates the variations possible to meet the most detailed 
characteristics of a given yarn or thread. While a 12-E Cone can be 
recommended for packaging thread in general, the best results will 
be obtained by special specifications prescribed to fit various counts 
and use. The SONOCO Technical Service Department is experienced 
and equipped to work out these details based on your requirements. 










SONOCO MAKES EVERYTHING IN PAPER CARRIERS 


Sonoco Propucts LOMPANY 


BRANTFORD HARTSVILLE MYSTIC 
ONT. a ot CONN. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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IN THIS seventh article in ‘‘Old-Timer’s” series, 

he tells how he put a young man in as 
overseer of carding, over several assistants who 
were older than the overseer, and how the 
older men came to accept the young man with- 
out any feeling of resentment.—The Editors. 


ANY OVERSEER’S true character, his inner self, his 
state of mind, is contagious; that is, it goes out 
to those with whom he works or associates. 

Here is a rather crude illustration: You meet a 
man for the first time, say on a fishing trip or the 
golf course, or probably just as a fellow passenger 
on the train. During the first part of your conver- 
sation with him, and especially if he impresses you 
as being a gentleman, you guard your conversation 
and are more or less on your dignity. As the con- 
versation progresses, and you both begin to loosen up 
somewhat, he lets drop a few damns to emphasize 
some point in his conversation. First thing you know, 
you also have let a damn or two drop: but you, very 
likely, would never have said damn if he had not 
led the way. 

A man’s state of mind is contagious, just like 
that, and you realize it when it is explained this way. 
Well, why not profit by that very simple fact? It is 
an absolutely tangible, orthodox fact; so is the state 
of mind we are talking about. 

There are no mysterious, or even hard-to-under- 
stand problems in this kind of reasoning, and , ~‘ir 
assistant does not have to be a trained scientist or 
psychologist to understand you when you talk to 
him this way. He knows what you say is true, always 
has been true, and always will be true, as long as 
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A Foreman’s Code of Ethies 
I will be courteous. 


I will command others by leading. 





I will show no favoritism. 


I will give orders in such a way that no 
one will feel belittled. 


I will strive. by being fair, to win the 
kind of trust that dispels fear. 





The Training of Assistant Overseers 


Seven 


we have human beings to work and live with. 

Machines will continue to be improved. We hear 
people say that a certain machine is almost human— 
yes, almost, but it will never respond to enthusiasm: 
it can never have a feeling or a state of mind. It can 
never give you that “plus” which a human being can 
give, one who has been instilled with enthusiasm— 
that desire to excel, that something we have called 
here a state of mind. 


The Story of Ben 


We once promoted a young man to be overseer of 
a large card room (over 400 cards). The two assist- 
ants—and all but one of the section men in that 
room—were older than the young man to whom we 
gave the job, and we knew that to take that young 
man in and introduce him as their overseer would 
put him in a spot: they would all be prejudiced 
against him, and it would be difficult for the young 
man to get their cooperation. Therefore, we called 
the men together and explained that we wished to 
take our time about hiring an overseer for this large 
job: we wanted to be sure of getting a competent 
man. So, in the meantime, OLD-TIMER would be 
their overseer. 

However, as they knew, OLD-TIMER had quite a 
good size job, with his duties in two mills, and it 
would be necessary to have a man who could stay 
in the room all the time, make up payrolls (no, we 
did not have time keepers at that time), do the sizing 
(weighing roving, drawing, and laps) each day and 
carry instructions to them from OLD-TIMER, as he 
could not take the necessary time to look them up 
each time he wished to convey an order. For quite 
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AN OVERSEERS STATE OF MIND IS CONTAGIOUS. 


a long time this young man would say, “OLD-TIMER 
said do so and-so,” when he wanted something done. 


OLD-TIMER did give that card room more atten- 
tion than usual, because he wanted to prove to him- 
self that it was not necessary to go out and hire an 
overseer provided there was the proper material at 
hand out of which one could be made, and in this 
case, we believed that we had the right material. 
Just to give you some idea of how we worked this 
young man into the picture, we told him to notify 
all the card grinders that they were to let him know 
every time they had a card set up ready to start, 
because OLD-TIMER wanted to inspect that card— 
wanted to put the gauges on it. He explained to the 
grinders that we wanted to find out the condition of 
the card clothing, the flats, the lickers-in, the screens, 
etc. Some of the grinders smiled when told this— 
the idea of the superintendent taking time to inspect 
the settings on over 400 cards as they were set up! 

Anyway, we did find time—we took time, be- 
cause we believed it would pay good dividends. It 
did. 

When the young man (we will call him Ben) 
would look me up, we would go to the card, with 
the grinder, and put the gauges on every setting the 
card grinder had made. This put the grinder and 
Ben in conversation and got them better acquainted. 
We would ask the grinder questions about each card: 
Did he have any trouble in setting the front and back 
plates down to gauge? What condition was the cylin- 
der clothing in? Did he think the licker-in needed 
sharpening or new winding? How was the coiler 
head; did the trumpet need replacing? All these 
routine questions made the grinder talk, whether he 
wanted to or not. We had a chance to study his per- 
sonality. 


Ben and OLp-TIMER would sit down in the office 
and talk about this grinder: we would devise ques- 


tions to ask him the next time—questions carefully 
thought out for the purpose of getting that grinder’s 
“state of mind.” In less than six months we had a 
line on every grinder and section man in that room, 
we knew who was who; we knew whom we could 
depend upon to support us in management and whom 
we could not depend upon. 

As we returned to the office one day, after a con- 
versation we had had with three grinders (we had 
called in two other grinders to discuss a question we 
had asked the grinders who set up the card we had 
put the gauges on), Ben said to me, “I see how you 
do it and then I don’t see it.” He was referring to our 
conversation with those grinders. We were using the 
argument about card setting, not to obtain informa- 
tion about correct card settings but to find out the 
“state of mind” of those men. 

By the time we got around with all the settings, 
you couldn’t find a cloudy webb, the webb was 
stronger, and the drawing production picked up to 
such an extent that we had.no card sliver ahead. 
There is no need to continue to point out to a prac- 
tical mill man the improvements we could notice. 
because he well knows the reason. We were getting 
those cards set and set correctly, and the grinding 
was done correctly. By requiring the grinders to 
use new grinding fillet as soon as the old fillet showed 
the least wear, the fillet was always sharp and would 
do good work. To our great surprise, the grinders 
soon began to brag about the card room. 

Well, OLD-TIMER began to back off then and to 
give Ben more and more authority. When he would 
look us up to inspect a card, we would say, “Sorry, 
Ben, we haven’t time; you go ahead.” OLD-TIMER 
finally stopped inspecting the cards altogether, but 
Ben never did stop as long as he had that card room, 
and it is OLp-Trm_Er’s honest opinion that all card 
room overseers should do exactly what Ben did. You 
would certainly get your cards set up properly even 
though you did not inspect each one individually. The 
grinder doesn’t know the cards you are not going to 
inspect; therefore, he sets them all the very best he 
knows how. 

In passing, let me state that Ben (not his correct 
name), the young carder referred to, is today general 
manager of a chain of mills, at a salary which, with 
his income from his personal investments, puts him 
into the higher income tax brackets. That statement 
is a fact, and we will guess that a rather conserva- 
tive estimate would list him as being worth, in actual! 
vroperty, $100,000 today. When he came to OLD- 
TIMER, just out of college, he owed his uncle for 
money he had borrowed for his college education 
This information is given to show our readers that 
the things we talk to you about are based on actual 
experiences and not fiction. 


Winning the Confidence of Men 


“The mail must go through!” 

“The show must go on!” 

These and many other traditional sayings, with 
which your assistant is familiar, will help to explain 
to him what we mean by a “state of mind” in op- 
erators. This was what Ben, the voung overseer of 
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carding, was referring to when he remarked: “I ses 
how you do it, and then I don’t see it.” He could see 
plainly that we were making progress in our con- 
versations with the card grinders; still, when he 
tried to analyze our method of approach to those 
men, it was hard for him to put it into words. How- 
ever, after explaining the simplicity of our method 
to him, in the many ways we have suggested in this 
series of articles, he began to use the psychology 
himself. When we called his attention to the fact 
that he was winning the friendship and the confi- 
dence of the men—that they were fast losing any 
prejudice they had against him on account of his 
being so young or because he had never had any 
practical experience as a carder—he was really sur- 
prised, but he agreed that he could see the men had 
an entirely different attitude toward him from what 
they had when he first went to work in the card 
room. From then on, Ben “went to town.” OLD- 
TIMER never did tell the two assistant overseers of 
carding, or the section men, that Ben was overseer 
of carding. It was gradually taken for granted by 
all the help. A state of mind had been created. 

Ben became a successful overseer, and the em- 
ployees were loyal and enthusiastic. What more 
could a superintendent or manager ask for? OLD- 
TIMER knew that that card room had the enthusiasm 
illustrated by the sayings: ‘““The show must go on,” or, 
“The mails must go through!” Therefore, he pulled 
away from the details of the management of that 
room and devoted his time to other problems. 


Federal Wage and Hour Law 


Information in regard to Federal Wage and Hour 
Laws and all laws and regulations, are easily obtain- 
able by anyone; therefore, the editor would not allow 
me the space to quote a lot of this information which 
can be so easily obtained elsewhere. However, we 
do wish to give you a general idea of how you and 
your assistants can profit by reading these laws 
yeah, I know you say: “Why should I bother reading 
labor laws? That kind of information is supposed to 
be handed down to us by the executive management.” 

O. K., brother, if that’s the way you look at it. 
you may as well skip this chapter: but let OLD-TIMER 
warn you that any information you can put into that 
noodle of yours, information that even indirectly 
pertains to your job, is valuable information and may 
at some time be the means of showing your superiors 
that you are an overseer or assistant overseer far 
above the average because you can discuss such sub- 
jects with intelligence. 

An illustration: Many years ago, OLD-TIMER had 
about gone through with all the textile courses he 
could buy and all the books pertaining to textiles he 
could find. He became a little tired of studying this 
Subject during all his study nights and decided he 
needed a little diversion. What would it be? He 
wanted to study something which would add to his 
general knowledge. 

One night he saw an advertisement by LaSalle 
Extension University regarding a course in commer- 
cial law—the price, $185. Ouch! That was important 
money in those days when overseers in medium sized 
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mniils were making $18.00 a week; yes sir, $3.00 per 
day. How much do you pay a sweeper today? Oh 
well, OLD-TIMER planked down a $25.00 payment 
and bought that course in commercial law, and he 
would like to explain to you how he studied that 
course, but, here again, space will not permit, so we 
will skip over a period of about 13 years. 

OLD-TIMER had become vice-president and gener- 
al manager of what was considered, at that time, to 
be one of the largest plants in the South. 

Scene: In the president’s office one Saturday 
afternoon. 

“Mr. President, we are badly handicapped at No 
2 plant on account of a shortage of water for con- 
densing purposes since we have enlarged the powe: 
plant. Our engineer estimates we are losing enough 
each month to soon pay for a pipe line to bring in 
water.” 

“Yes, I know. OLD-TIMER, but as you know, those 
farmers have held me up on a right of way by rais- 
ing the price of their land so high, and I simply do 
not want to be held up by them.” 

The “rights of way” in the commercial law course 
studied by OLD-TIMER years ago came to mind, and 
he said, “Mr. President, you already have a right of 
way over your railroad which goes across the river. 
and although it is about double the distance, the 
pipe line would be to the source of the water vou 
have been trying to...” 

OLD-TIMER never did finish that sentence. The 
president grabbed the ’phone and called his law 
firm, and boy, did he give them down the countrv 
for not thinking of running the pipe line along the 
railroad. 

I ask vou. Mr. Reader. “Was the $185.00 for the 
study course well spent?” 


(The eighth installment in this series will ap- 
pear in the December issue. Readers are urged 
to preserve their copies of each installment for fu- 
ture reference.—The Editors.) 





A STATE OF MIND - THE MAIL MUST GO THROUGH. 

















Zellwolle Lehrspinnerei 
(Continued from page 103) 


set in such a way that they attack 
the fibers gradually. The first 
row of needles, which are shorter, 
card the fibers lightly and the back 
rows, which are longer, more thor- 
oughly. 

4. The speed of the 3-section 
beater should not be more than 
1000 meters per minute. The 
Kirschner beater should be built 
in such a way that it is as open 
as possible and on aerodynamic 
principles, so that the air suction 
will be minimized. The grid should 
be short; some of the first grid 
bars should be removed, to give an 
added possibility to remove for- 
eign material. The lap should be 
slightly narrower than the width 
of the card. 

The question of how heavily 
rayon should be carded is not yet 
solved completely. As a rule, the 
carding is too intense. It should 
be considered that rayon does not 
contain impurities and does not 
need to be carded like cotton. The 
fiber bundles should open up easi- 
ly and, therefore, should be carded 
as dry as possible. The speed of the 
cylinder should be reduced to 
avoid fiber fatigue, which is likely 
to cause neps in the succeeding 
drawing process. 


Tests on Different Types 
of Card Clothing 


Special tests on card clothing 
were organized; different wires 
were tested. Card clothing with a 
sharp knee, with a round knee, 
knee out of the clothing, in the 
clothing, with straight setting, with 
staggered setting, wire points 
ground on the sides, with hardened 
points, with regular points, wire 
set in natural rubber, in vulcan- 
ized rubber, set in cotton, wool and 
felt, etc., were investigated, as 
were also the various metallic 
wires, either as wires or set in 
cloth or rubber. It is difficult to 
recommend definitely which type 
of card clothing for rayon staple 
should be used at present, as more 
time is needed to follow the vari- 
ous tests to their conclusion, as all 
tests are followed through to the 
finished yarn and often to the fin- 
ished fabric. 

Tendency at the pilot plant is 
to use a card clothing of somewhat 
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coarser wire and with the knee in 
the cloth, and recently also metal- 
lic wire teeth which are embedded 
in card clothing. Also to be con- 
sidered is card clothing with con- 
ductive rubber base and _ static 
eliminators which are built into 
the clothing. All these measures 
have in mind to avoid loading and 
to get the fibers out of the card 
quickly so they are not carded too 
long. 

It was recommended to reduce 
the speed of cylinder. Trials were 
also in progress to study airflow 
and its effect on carding. The teeth 
of the licker-in wire should be 
three to six degrees backwards, 
not right angular, by a tooth di- 
vision of nine millimeters. 

It is thought that a lap runs off 
better after it is conditioned for 
about 24 hours, and in order to 
have the laps run flat and without 
creases, it is recommended to have 
a slight breaker draft of 1.05 be- 
tween the lap roll and the roll 
over the feed plate. In the draw- 
ing process, one of the most im- 
portant points is a correct nip as 
well as the elastic condition of 
the top rollers. Solid rolls and 
loose rolls were tested in regard 
to bending, which causes uneven 
pressure. Various types of rolls 
were built with solid axles and 
shell over it, with center rein- 
forcements in the axles, with solid 
rolls, etc., all of them with the 
endpoint in view to have a solid 
and evenly distributed pressure 
and therefore a clean nip. Much 
is still to be done along this line, 
but so far it looks as if solid top 
rolls are to be preferred. 


The Dust House 


Another interesting device 
which we have seen in a good 
many mills is for cleaning the air 
in the dust house. Instead of ex- 
hausting the mill air which is la- 
den with dust particles and fly to 
the outside and then taking in new 
cold air, particularly in the win- 
ter, the air is forced through a 
battery of cloth bags made out of 
filter cloth. These bags are round, 
about eight inches in diameter, and 
about ten feet long. Sometimes 
there are between 20 to 30 of these 
bags hung up about eight feet 
above the floor. When the air is 
forced through the bags, all the 
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dust and fly stavs inside, and the 
clean air is used again. The ac- 
tion is similar to the dust bag of 
the vacuum cleaner. We were 
tcld that this saves a considerable 
amount of heat in the winter. The 
bags, which are open on the bot- 
tom, are cleaned simply by shak- 
ing them. 


Time Study Machine 


The Kienzle Zcitschreiber is a 
device built to analyze time stud- 
ies. It is a small box which can 
be carried around easily. It has 
space for eight different columns 
for recording each operation of a 
worker separately—in other 
words, one column would be for 
doffing, one for piecing up ends, 
one for cleaning, etc. A mechan- 
ism similar to a watch moves the 
paper under the recording mark- 
ers at a given speed, a line per 
one-half second, or per one sec- 
ond, or whatever time element is 
desired. By simply pressing a 
button, each manipulation of the 
operator can be recorded accur- 
ately and separately. The button 
which is pressed releases the but- 
ton which was working previously. 
This seems to be an excellent idea 
to study each operation and to find 
out where the most time is lost. 

The foregoing is only a very 
small part of the story that could 
be told about Denkendorf. We feel 
that a plant so beautifully de- 
signed, so well equipped, and so 
well staffed should be utilized for 
the good of our textile industry. 
As a matter of fact, we have giv- 
en this plant a research program 
covering many points of interest 
and value to the textile industry. 


—— oe 


Specific Gravity Indicator 


Schutte & Koerting Co., Philadel- 
phia, Pa., have announced a new spe- 
cific gravity indicator which permits 
continuous indication of a flowing 
sample. Flow is regulated by a valve. 
The liquid rises in a heavy-walled 
glass tube to a height determined by 
outlet pipes, overflows, and is re- 
turned to the process. Specific grav- 
ity is indicated on a standard hy- 
drometer within the tube. The indi- 


cator can be installed in new or ex- | 
Inside and outside | 


isting pipe lines. 
cleaning is accomplished without dis- 
turbing pipe connections. It may be 
obtained in any alloy on special or- 
der. 
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Model KRAG_ package dyeing’ installation with closed 
pressure extractor in complete cycle on the same material carrier 


Builders of 
Cotton & Wool Dyeing Machines 


Stainless Steel Construction 
FOR 


BEAMS « CHEESES « PACKAGES 
CONES « RAWSTOCK « SKEINS 


a 
CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTORS AND DRIERS 





CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS 
* 
RAYON CAKE DYEING MACHINES 
* 
DYE SPINDLES AND PERFORATED TUBES 


PRECISION sossins 


are made to meet the most 
rigid tests before shipment. 


Southern Representatives: 


THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


HENRY H. HERSEY ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
Norwood Place 443 Stonewall St. 8S.W. 


Greenville, 8. C. P. O. Box 1982 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. [ff | 
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Stienen self-sealing package dryer 


INCORPORATED 


355 WALTON AVENUE * NEW YORK 51, N. Y. 
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High grade gas, by-product and 
~ A steam coal from Wise County, 
Va., on the Interstate Railroad. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal from 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


High grade, high volatile steam 
and by-product coal from Wise 
County, Va., on the Interstate 
Railroad. 





A laboratory controlled prod- 
uct blended to meet exacting 
stoker requirements. From 
Wise County, Va., on the Inter- 
state Railroad. 


Roda and Stonega from Wise 
County, Va., and Connellsville 
Coke from Pennsylvania. 
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(CHARMCO) 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


High grade gas, by-product, 
steam and domestic coal—Pitts- 


as burgh seam from Irwin Basin, 


Westmoreland County, Pennsy!l- 
vania, on the Penna. Railroad. 


Genuine Third Vein Pocahon- 
tas from McDowell County, W. 
Va., on the Norfolk & Western 
Railroad. 


Genuine New River Smokeless, 
Beckley or Sewell seam from 
Raleigh County, W. Va., C. 
& O. and Virginian Railroads. 


Hazard No. 4 and No. 7 steam 
and domestic coal from Wis- 
coal, Knott County, Kentucky, 
on the L. & N. Railroad. 


Unexcelled Steaming Coal from 
the Fire Creek Seam in Green- 
brier County, W. Va., originat- 
ing on the N.F.&G. R.R. 


ANTHRACITE—Hazle Brook Premium... Raven Run 


Our personnel with the experience gained through long and varied 
marketing activity assures effective servicing of any ual. 


General Coal Company 


PHILADELPHIA 9, PA. 


requirement. 





CINCINNATI 


PITTSBURGH 
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Bobbins Sticking to 
Spinning Spindles 


EDITOR COTTON: 

About five years ago we installed new spinning 
frames with much larger packages than our old 
equipment. We immediately had difficulty with the 
wooden bobbins sticking to the spindles, particularly 
on the finer counts, where the bobbins remain on the 
spindles from six to eight hours between doffs. This 
condition is more general during humid weather. 

The bobbins are of the regular wood warp type 
and are not bushed at the base. 

I would appreciate hearing from some other mill 
men as to how to overcome the difficulties we are 
having. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7706 





The Bleaching of 
Low-Grade Cotton 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to the inquiry from CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7713, in the October issue, about the bleaching of 
low-grade raw cotton. 

The cotton should be boiled in a kier with a so- 
lution containing 5 per cent of caustic soda, based on 
the weight of the cotton. In case the treated cotton 
is to be subjected to use where high absorbency is a 
factor, 1.0 per cent soap and 0.5 per cent pine oil 
should be added to the caustic soda solution. The boil- 
ing operation should be conducted at a saturated 
steam pressure of 15 pounds per square inch for a 
period of from 10 to 12 hours. 

Following the kier boil, the cotton should be 
washed in the kier, first with hot water and subse- 
quently with cold, in order to remove all traces of 
alkali. Following this washing step, the cotton should 
be bleached for five hours with a sodium hypochlorite 
solution, wherein the concentration of available chlo- 
rine is 0.3 per cent. 

After the bleaching operation, the cotton should 
be thoroughly washed, first with water and subse- 
quently (1 to 2 hours) with dilute sulphuric acid (0.5 
to 1.0 per cent). After this acid treatment, the cot- 
ton should be thoroughly washed with water until it 
is aS neutrai as possible, extracted to remove excess 
water, and finally dried. If it appears to be desirable 
to increase the softness of the final product, adequate 
softening agents should be added to the material fol- 
lowing the acid treatment and prior to extraction. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7714 


OUR READERS are invited to make use of this sec- 

tion of "Cotton" for the discussion of problems 
arising in the textile manufacturing or finishing 
plants or for the presentation of new ideas of in- 
terest to other readers. Questions, answers, or let- 
ters need not conform to any particular style, as 
they will be properly edited before being published. 
Names or connections of contributors are never 
used without permission, each participant being 
designated by a number. 

Upon acceptance for publication, all material 
will be paid for at regular space rates. Corre- 
spondence should be addressed to: Editor Cotton,’ 
1020 Grant Building, Atlanta 3, Ga. 





Metallie vs. Cushion 
Rolis on Drawing 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to the inquiry of CONTRIBUTOR No. 7662, 
in the September issue, regarding the merits of me- 
tallic vs. cushion rolls on drawing frames, we assume 
that he means leather-covered rolls, as there seems 
to persist in the minds of many mill men—especially 
the overseers of carding and spinning and other key 
men in these departments—the idea that there just 
is not any suitable substitute for leather as a covering 
for drawing rolls of any kind. The fact remains, 
however, that many mills use only metallic rolls on 
their drawing frames and use roll covering other than 
leather on many of their other drawing rolls, especial- 
ly on spinning frames. 

It seems that because of the heavy work required 
of the rolls on the drawing frames, leather rolls do 
not stand up so well, and in order to make them last 
as long as possible, these rolls—even new ones—have 
to be varnished. If the varnish is not made up just 
right, or for any reason does not harden properly, 
the rolls will naturally lap up badly. 

One advantage of the fluted metallic rolls is the 
extra production, as these flutes tend to increase the 
circumference of the rolls; another advantage is the 
better gripping of the fibers, which reduces the 
chances of slippage in the relatively large mass pass- 
ing between the rolls. There are those supervisors 
who contend, however, that this feature tends to dam- 
age the fibers, especially when comparatively light 
drawing sliver is being made for fine work. 

We understand that other types of roll covering 
for the top rolls of the drawing frames have been tried 
out, but without any outstanding results. In our 
opinion, the whole thing is a matter of personal pref- 
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erence, but undoubtedly most of the mills which 
have adopted the metallic fluted rolls exclusively 
have done so primarily from the standpoint of cost. 
There is no expense of roll covering or varnishing in- 
volved, and these are certainly no small items. 


Our mill is on heavy work, and we definitely favor 
the metallic rolls. We would most certainly have to 
be convinced that we are wrong before we would 
want to change to cushion rolls. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 76 


a 


Rebuilding Loom Lays 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to CONTRIBUTOR NO. 7699, in the October 
issue, about rebuilding lays on C & K and Draper 
looms, I would like to offer my experience. 

Lays rarely break at any other place than the 
projecting lay ends, which are relatively weak, in- 
sufficiently supported, and subjected to heavy vibra- 
tion from the beat-up and pick of the loom. Occasion- 
ally, the lay itself will develop stripped threads in 
holes where lag screws are being used, but this can 
be quickly fixed by drilling the holes through and 
using bolts; or, as a second alternative, enlarging the 
holes and plugging them up with hardwood pins 
glued into place. However, the real trouble of broken 
lays, as stated, is in the projecting lay ends. 

Figure 1 on the accompanving drawing shows a 


Draper-loom lay, broken at the most usual place— 
the cut-out for the shuttle check bolts. The drawing 
shows this lay to be broken at both ends, which, of 
course, seldom is the case. It is shown merely to 
illustrate, in a single drawing, the procedure to be 
followed. 

When a lay end splits or breaks, the tay should 
be removed from the loom and cut as shown by the 
outline on the drawing. This being done, the resultant 
lay will be as shown in Fig. 2, with the broken ends 
cut away and ready to take the new ends. This cut- 
out must be very carefully done by expert car- 
penters so as to standardize the cut-out for other lays. 
The cut-out and broken lay ends serve as a template 
for the new ends, which are made in duplicate, the 
extra lay ends being kept as templates for making 
up additional standardized lay ends for spares. 


Accuracy Important 


The new lay ends must be very accurate dupli- 
cates of the old ones, with all the holes drilled exactly 
in the same place and of the original size with those 
of the old. 

The only deviation from the original lay ends 
which might be advisable is the hole for the shuttle 
check stand. This hole might be drilled through the 
lay ends and recessed to take a large-headed carriage 
bolt, its head being flush with the inside of the new 
lay ends. This, I believe, will be stronger than the 
original recessed nut arrangement, as it will present 
a thicker wall to support the shuttle check stand. 
However, the bolt must be placed in the lay ends 
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before they are mounted on the lay, after which 
they can neither be inserted nor removed, except 
when the lay ends are taken off the lay. 

Figure 3 shows the new lay ends in place on the 
lay, held primarily by two wood screws. When the 
lay is bolted to the lay swords, the bolts will hold the 
new ends securely in place. It is not necessary, nor 
is it advisable, to glue the ends to the lay, as diffi- 
culties would arise in removing lay ends for future 
replacements. 

While the lay is off the loom, it would be advisable 
to drill and countersink a hole for a central flat head 
bolt in the inside end of the box plate. The two 
wood screws which hold down the inside end of the 
box plate to the lay frequently prove to be insuffi- 
cient on old lays. It may also be advantageous to 
drill through the holes for the center protection rod 
box and use bolts, instead of lag screws, to hold this 
box. 

Figures 4, 5, and 6 show a similar procedure of 
rebuilding a split or broken C & K _ box-loom lay. 
Here again, the drawing shows the lay with both 
sides of the lay broken, which seldom happens, but 
are shown for single-drawing illustration. 

The foregoing methods of rebuilding lays have 
the advantage of quick subsequent replacement, pro- 
vided, however, that the cut-out and replacement 
ends are standardized. In this case, it 1s not neces- 
sary to remove the lay from the loom in subsequent 
replacement of the lay ends. It is merely necessary 
to remove the box plate, the box back, and the bolts 
which hold the lay to the lay sword. Then remove 
the wood screws which hold the lay end to the lay, 
so that it can be removed and a new one, previously 
made up, slipped into place. This will require less 
than an hour by expert loom fixers. The alignment 
of the loom should of course be checked, but if the 
job is well done. no realignment should be necessary. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7717 
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Yarn Rolling 
on Slasher 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In our mill we are slashing 30s to 40s yarn, and 
all the yarn has been either bleached or dyed on 
beams before slashing; it is not dried, but slashed 
wet. The section beams carry from 385 to 540 ends 
each, and the sets contain from six to eleven beams 
per set. The section beams are metal, weighing about 
435 pounds each. When we run an 1l-beam set we 
have to put four beams on top and seven on the 
bottom of the creel. 

Our trouble is that the yarn on the top beams 
rolls before entering the size box. and we cannot 
prevent this rolling. 

For further information on our slashing, I might 
add that the seven beams on the bottom of the 
creel are dyed and the four on top are bleached. 
Remember that they are wet. 

Now we do not run the ends over and under the 
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section beams, as is customary, but the ends from 
the bottom line of section beams join the ends from 
the top line of section beams, as indicated on the 
illustration. We handle slashing in this manner be- 
cause we use a dye beam that has a lead coating on 
the inside; it is easily scratched, and this imperfec- 
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tion causes headlaps, which will also roll the yarn 
if it is run over and under. 

Besides, when the section beams are run wet they 
have ridges down between the threads. which also 
rolls the yarn. To overcome this we run the yarn in 
a solid sheet over the tops of small brass rollers and 
in between each two beams we have a rod on top of 
the yarn (slack rod) to prevent loose yarn when the 
Slasher stops. 

The yarn is in a straight sheet when it comes 
from the top beams and we hold it in a solid sheet 
with the yarn from the bottom beams until it enters 
the size box. The ends from the top beams roll to- 
sether before they enter the size box. 

Regular rope and weight tension is used on the 
section beams. 

I would appreciate hearing from some of your 
other readers as to how we can prevent the yarn 
from the upper four beams rolling together between 
the beams and the size box. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7725 


Beveling Handrail 
on the Loom 


EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7652’s inquiry in the 
August issue about beveling off the handrail on E- 
Model looms to permit closer proximity of the har- 
nesses to the reed, would say that this solution is 
often resorted to. It permits a larger shed-opening 
for the shuttle without use of larger harness move- 
ments, which increase strain and chafing of the 
warp threads. The closer the harnesses can be op- 
erated to the reed, the better will be the shedding 
condition. 

The only disadvantage of beveling the handrail 
as shown in the sketch is that it weakens it to such 
an extent that it may set up harmful vibration at the 
beat-up on heavy-pick fabrics. Some mills counter- 
act the weakening of a beveled handrail by placing 
a suitable size of flat iron on the top of the hand- 
rail, screwing it firmly in place bv counter-sunk. 
flat-head wood screws) Sometimes an angle iron is 
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used for this purpose. However, on light and me- 
dium weight fabrics, this is not necessary. 

With a shed clearance of 4%-inch above the shuttle, 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 7652 should have an ideal weaving 
condition. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7656 





Figuring Draft 
on Fluted Rolls 


EDITOR COTTON: 

To find the draft constant on a drawing frame, it 
is necessary to know the diameters of the front and 
back rolls and the number of teeth in each gear con- 
necting them. If metallic rolls are used, what is the 
best formula for figuring the draft or draft constant? 
How much is the diameter of the rolls increased to 
allow for the crimping of the fibers between the 
flutes? 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7702 
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How to Determine 
the Correct Reed 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is not an answer to the question from Con- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7617, in the April issue, but is a dis- 
cussion of the question of figuring the correct reed to 
produce a fabric of specified width and construction. 

I have had considerable experience in designing 
and in teaching designing classes, and my students 
have at one time or another been designers at most 


of the fancy weave mills in North and South Caro- 


lina. I have always told them that I could give them 
a definite rule for everything except the spread in 
reed required to produce a wanted width of cloth 
and that this one thing would always be an estimate. 

There are many factors that enter into this esti- 
mate—the make of the loom, the model of the loom 
that is made by the same company, the humidity and 
temperature of the room in which the goods are run, 
the twist of the yarn, the staple of the yarn, and 
many others. Even the personal preferences of the 
overseers will have their effects, such as: one will 
want tight warps and the other slack warps; one 
will want a high whip-roll, the other a low whip- 
roll; one will want a high take-up roll and the other 
a low take-up roll. And each of these conditions wil! 
affect the width of the cloth. 


At one time I was designing for two plants in the 
same group of mills. We received orders to put on 
the same goods at each mill; the looms were of the 
same make with but little difference in the years 
when they were made, but we used a 44.50 reed in 
one mill and a 44 reed in the other to produce a 37- 
inch, 136 x 60 plain broadcloth, 40s warp and 40s 
filling. These-mills were only 20 miles apart, but of 
course conditions were different, such as humidity. 


the twist base of the yarns, the setting of the looms, 
and other factors, but with one having a spread in 
reed of 38.10 inches and the other a spread of 37.66, 
we shipped the cloth from each mill in the same bale. 
Each mill drew three ends per dent in its reeds. 

So, with all of these variable factors in mind, I 
have not as yet been able to give a formula, or a 
rule, for figuring a reed, and I know that the usual 
rules will not work except in some mills and on some 
constructions. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7628 





Blows per Ineh 
in Picker Beaters 


EDITOR COTTON: 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7658, in the August issue, indi- 
cates that he is having trouble with his picker laps 
and thinks it is caused by the number of blows per 
inch. This is a good point to check, as too many 
blows per inch will lower the breaking strength on 
yarn made from the laps as well as cause the cotton 
to curl. But let me hasten to say that the latter is 
more frequently caused by improper drafts, resulting 
in defective laps. 

Just in case defective laps prompted this inquiry, 
the following will not be amiss. 

There are a number of places in a cotton picker 
where the defect which causes thin places in laps 
may be located, but it is usually found in one of the 
following: wrong settings of some of the working 
parts; wrong ratio of speeds between some of the 
moving parts; need of repairs; carelessness in clean- 
ing, especially the flues which conduct the dust from 
the pickers to the dust house. 

In order to determine if a picker is making good 
or bad laps, intelligent studies should be made of sev- 
eral laps on a lap tester or meter. Thick and thin 
places can be seen and the variations evaluated. In 
this way, one is guided to the source of trouble. 

One of the main things about pickers is the air 
drafts. These should be so regulated that the stock 
will leave the beater blade quickly and spread evenly 
on the cages. 

In trying to locate thick and thin places, the first 
place to check is the feed apron, which may be slip- 
ping occasionally, or perhaps the fault is in the con- 
struction of the picker; the evener and feed rolls may 
have a greater surface speed than that at which the 
apron delivers the stock, thus giving roller draft 
where none is needed. 

The next place to look is the feed roll, as the 
beater may be plucking the cotton from between the 
feed rolls. The most common cause for plucking is 
worn bearings or gears which allow the rolls to jerk. 
The rolls should be in line, and the gears should mesh 
properly. 

A beater with dull blades, or blades which have 
been worn or bent so as not to present a straight strik- 
ing edge to the cotton, may be responsible for bad 
places. If a blade beater is set too close to the feed 
rolls with a heavy feed, the rolls will be jarred enough 
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to make thin places. A beater which is set too far away 
from the feed roll or is running too slowly will give 
trouble, as will any projections inside the picker. 

A damaged screen or caked dirt on the screen. 
preventing free passage of air, will cause bad places 
at regular intervals, and wrong speeds or poor regu- 
lation of air are an important cause of uneven laps 
also. 

There are a few general rules to follow: Be sure 
the fan speed is strong enough to carry the small tufts 
of cotton in a straight line from the beater to the 
screen in such a way as to cause no fluttering or 
whirling and to make them stay where they strike 
the screen. Set dampers so as to cause the cotton to 
spread uniformly over the surface of the screen. 

Buckley beaters usually are made up of %4-inch 
width bars; that is, their total width will be approxi- 
mately the width of the picker. Thus, for each revo- 
jution, it is considered to be one beat. 

The number of beats or blows delivered by the 
veater on one inch of cotton is determined by the 
relative speed of the beater and feed rolls. 

For the 13-in. Buckley beater, 986 rpm, 2 7/16-in. 

eed roll, the blows per inch are: 


986 | 





— 9.9 
13 S< 2.4375 ~ 3.1416 


For the two-blade beater, 2%-in. roll: 


986 « 2 





- 22.3 beats per inch. 
13 « 2.125 < 3.1416 


For a three-blade beater, 1005 rpm and 2-inch 
feed roll at 10 rpm: 


1005 « 3 





48 beats per inch 


lO x 2 3.1416 
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Carding beaters have three groups and are con- 
sidered to have three blades when calculating the 
beats per inch. The accompanying table gives the 
blows per inch on the inquirer’s pickers. 





PICKER NO. 1 
RPM RPMof Diam. of Type Blows 
of Feed Feed Beater per 
Beater Roll Roll Inch 
986 13 27/16" Buckley 9.9 
986 13 2 1/8” 2-blade 22.3 
1005 10 i Carding 48 
PICKER NO. 2 
RPM RPMof Diam. of Type Blows 
of Feed Feed Beater per 
Beater Roll Roll Inch 
989 16 2 7/16" Buckley 8.07 
989 16 2 1/8” 2-blade 18.5 
987 12 2" Carding 39.3 
PICKER NO. 3 
1065 15 2 7/16” Buckley 9.27 
1065 15 2 1/8” 2-blade 18.54 
1000 12 1 15/16” Carding 41 











For the grade stock being run, I do not consider 
any of these speeds excessive, but changing the center 
beater to a carding beater instead of a two-blade and 
running approximately 25 blows per inch will im- 
prove the running qualities of the stock considerably. 
One point to bear in mind is that beater speed should 
be kept as low as possible in order not to damage the 
fibers, thus lowering the tensile strength. Then too 
bars should be replaced from time to time when they 
are worn or bent. Worn or rounded bars do not pull 
the stock across the grid bars positively enough to 
clean properly. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7671 


ot. 


Preventing Shedding in the Weave Room 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to the question sent in by CON- 
TRIBUTOR No. 7657, September issue, about warps 
shedding in the weave room. 

First, I would like to say that he may expect a 
good bit of shedding on 80 x 80 print cloth, since this 
is a close weave. I think the front squeeze roll of 
488 pounds and the back squeeze roll of 212 pounds, 
which he is using on the slashers, are heavy enough. 

I will not attempt to offer a size formula for his 
use, but would like to suggest that if he is not al- 
ready using pure tallow and beeswax, he add this to 
his present formula. I also think he should check his 
looms to see that he has his harness set properly. The 
harness should be set as low as possible so as not to 
make the looms run badly. Another thing, I suggest 
that he check to see that the girt is parallel with the 
whip roll and shuttle race. This is so as to have, as 
far as possible, the same amount of strain on both 
the upper and lower sheds. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7661 
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EDITOR COTTON: 

In reply to CONTRIBUTOR No. 7657, in the Sep- 
tember issue, I would like to offer our method of 
slasher operation, as we do not have shedding of 
warps in our weave room. 

We use a 550-pound front squeeze roll, with 
eight yards of 60-inch, 18-ounce blanket. We always 
place the new blanket first on the back roll and run 
it for at least ten days, or until we need a blanket on 
the front roll. We use a 275-pound back roll, with 
two rounds of 80 x 80 cloth on top of blanket on back 
roll. This protects the blanket while it is being 
broken in. 

We keep the temperature in storage kettles and 
size boxes at approximately 190 degrees F. Our 
slasher speed is 38 yards per minute, with 6 pounds 
of steam on cylinders. 

We split yarn in half between the size box and 
cylinders by using a revolving split rod. This causes 
the fibers to lay and makes the yarn smoother. 

CONTRIBUTOR No. 7669 
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Making Mop Yarns 


EDITOR COTTON: 

This is in reply to the question from CONTRIBUTOR 
No. 7676, in the October issue, who asks if 18 
pounds per hour on a flat-top card, producing a 50- 
grain sliver from 15/16-inch Good Ordinary cotton 
is excessive production for mop yarns. As a rule, 
specifications for mop yarns are not too strict, and 
although 18 pounds per hour per card is high pro- 
duction in any language, in this case I do not think 
it excessive. 

He states that this 50-grain card sliver will be 
run on one-process drawing with six ends up, pro- 
ducing a 60-grain sliver, split into two 30-grain 
slivers—this 30-grain sliver going to an 8 x 4-inch 
roving frame making 1.50s and 4.00s yarn, with a 
twist of approximately 5 and 8 turns respectively. 

This sounds all right for the 1.50s yarn, which is a 
draft of 5.4 at the roving frame. However, for the 
4.00s yarn, using the 30-grain sliver, this would be a 
draft of 14.4, and would call for the long-draft fea- 
ture on the roving. Incidentally, 4s yarn seems rather 
fine for mop yarns, but long draft on the roving pro- 
ducing the 4s yarn would do the job. 


Alternative Method 


There is an alternative, and I like it over the above 
procedure: Equip the card with 4-coiler front, produce 
a 100-grain sliver, split four ways—or 25 grains each. 
Use a double lap at back of card to increase the even- 
ness, skip the drawing, and go direct to the 8 x 4-inch 
roving frame. 

Using the 25-grain sliver for the 1.50s yarn, he 
will have a draft of 4.3 (no long draft feature is 
needed). For the 4s yarn from the same sliver, he 
will have a draft of 12 plus and would need the long 
draft feature on the roving for the 4s yarn. I like 
this system over the one outlined by the inquirer for 
two reasons: 

First, I do not like split drawing. You are draw- 
ing two ends from the same can. When one end 
breaks back, it is necessary to break the other end 
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and piece up, in order that-the two ends keep pace; 
then you have two piecings instead of one. 

Secondly, why use the drawing process when you 
can skip it and get good results? 

The last question from CONTRIBUTOR No. 17676 
deals with production, including number of deliveries 
of drawing and number of roving spindles required 
to produce 23,328 pounds in 144 hours. The calcula- 
tion on this is as follows: 

Drawing: Two 30-grain drawing slivers = 60 
grains; 390 rpm of 14-inch fluted front roll — 128 
feet per minute, which, on 60-grain sliver, gives 15.3 
pounds per delivery hour at 70 per cent efficiency. 

Total production required: 160 pounds per hour 
--- 15.3 — 10 deliveries of drawing, or 12 deliveries, 
to be safe. 

Roving: 23,328 lbs. -— 144 hrs. = 162 lbs., or 81 
lbs. each of 1.50s and 4s yarn on 8 x 4 frame. 

For the 1.50 yarn, 14%-inch front roll: 








Spindle Speed 1150 rpm 
= = 65 rpm. 
5 tpi & 3.54 (roll circum.) 17.70 
65 < .007 (constant, 14%-in. roll) K 80% 





1.50 
per hour per spindle, or 330 spindles required for 81 
Ibs. per hour. 


For the 4s yarn: 


1150 (spindle speed) 
— 40 rpm of 1%-in. front roll. 





8 tpl < 3.54 
40 < .007 X 85% 


rr. > 





— .059 lbs. per hour per spindle, 


4.00 
or 1356 spindles required for 81 lbs. per hour. 


It is obvious that, in making these yarns on a 
roving frame, your front roll speeds must be low, and 
the spindle speed is the limiting factor. I trust the 
above will be of some help to our friend in making 
mop yarns. 


CONTRIBUTOR No. 7683 
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We Need Economie Sanity 


(Continued from page 92) 


some terrible offense which even the union must 
agree is cause for discharge. 

American industry has been racketized to a very 
deplorable extent. Government and unions alike 
look upon industry as a source of jobs rather than as 
a source of goods and services. ‘Fhe labor unions 
contend that every increase in efficiency, every low- 
ering of manufacturing or distribution costs, should 
be given in toto to the employees of the concern mak- 
ing the savings. Often they want more than the total 
amount of the savings and insist that somehow the 
employer must dig up higher wages out of his own 
treasury or dig these out of his customers. It is never 
the union policy to distribute these savings and econ- 
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omies among the customers who ultimately pay the 
wages. 

We constantly hear the absurd contention that 
purchasing power must be sustained by higher wages. 
Purchasing power can only be sustained by offering 
goods and services at a price the purchasers are able 
and willing to pay, and nothing will sustain or stimu- 
late purchasing power like cheaper prices for things 
of equal or superior quality. There is no better way 
to raise wages than to reduce prices, and thus create 
greater demand for the products. 

It was this doctrine of lowering the cost of goods 
and improving their quality that made possible the 
tremendous industrial development of this country. 
We have strayed far from this doctrine during the 
last 12 or 13 years, and a very important reconversion 
job is needed to reestablish it. 
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Emplovee Grievances 


(Continued from page 112) 


provide that the employee may 
present it to his foreman, take it 
up with his steward, who may pre- 
sent it for him, or that they may 
jointly take the grievance up with 
the foreman. 

Such triangular arrangements at 
the first step in grievance han- 
dling have been the subject of 
much discussion. Any well in- 
formed foreman instinctively feels 
that he should be given the first 
opportunity to adjust the griev- 
ance with the employee directly 
concerned. This is logical, but 
there are times when the employee 
may not wish to present his griev- 
ance to his supervisor. The em- 
ployee may be conscious of his in- 
ability to present his case con- 
vincingly, and hence, may prefer 
to be represented by someone else. 
His relationships with the fore- 
man may be such that he feels he 
will be branded as a troublemak- 
er, that the foreman will be down 
on him, or that he would have no 
chance of obtaining a satisfactory 
settlement. Or, perhaps, the fore- 
man in similar cases may have in- 
dicated a lack of authority to make 
settlements, and the employees 
feel that it would be a waste of 
time to go to him. 

Rulings of the National Labor 
Relations Board have also 
strengthened the union’s claims 
that they should be able to enter 
the grievance procedure at this 
point. In any event, every effort 
should be made to effect a satis- 
factory adjustment at the level of 
the foreman. 

Failing settlement at the fore- 
man level, the machinery should 
establish channels involving man- 
agement and the employees con- 
cerned, or their representatives, 
on progressively higher levels 
through which the grievance is 
routed. Should all the interme- 
diate steps in the grievance pro- 
cedure prove inadequate let the 
question go direc‘ly to your presi- 
dent. Mediation or arbitration, or 
both, are generally provided now 
in contracts with the unions as the 
final means of reaching an equit- 
able decision. The War Labor 
Board has consistently urged arbi- 
tration as the final step, and the 
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impact of its decisions may be ex- 
pected to carry over into postwar 
relationships. To many of us, this 
is deplorable. Can we not avoid 
it by using the same brand of com- 
mon horse sense that has brought 
success in other fields? 


Grievance in Writing 


Regardless of the care with 
which the formal grievance ma- 
chinery is established, it will not 
function with highest efficiency if 
certain factors are overlooked. 
First, it is now considered desir- 
able that grievances be reduced to 
writing, either during the first or 
second stages of the procedure, 
most generally at the second stage; 
that is, where it is passed on above 
the level of the foremen. Second, 
all who are involved must be given 
authority to settle grievances at 
their respective levels, if such set- 
tlement is possible. Finally, all 
concerned must accept their re- 
sponsibilities squarely and be sin- 
cere and honest in their efforts to 
fulfill them. Irresponsibility or 
lack of interest at any level will 
weaken the whole fabric corre- 
spondingly. 

Thus, in the final analysis, suc- 
cessful grievance handling depends 
largely upon the attitude of the 
management personnel concerned. 
Assuming that supervisors have 
been properly selected, that poli- 
cies have been clearly established, 
and that areas of responsibility and 
authority have been defined, there 
remains the necessity for training 
supervisors in the techniques of 
adjusting grievances. 

The first stage in adjusting a 
grievance is essentially a form of 
interviewing. The supervisor needs 
to know how to get people to talk 
clearly and freely about the mat- 
ters which are troubling them and 
how to interpret what they say. 


Interviewing Technique 


There is much to know about 
such an interviewing technique. 
but we can only outline its prin- 
cipal features. First, the supervisor 
must listen. People cannot com- 
municate to him unless he does. He 
will not interrupt because he wants 
a full expression. Second, he must 
give his full attention to the ag- 
grieved employee and be really 
interested because this alone will 
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encourage confidence and expres- 
sion. Third, he will not argue nor 
give advice until it is asked for. 
Fourth, he will be listening not 
only to what the employee says 
but will listen for what he does 
not say or cannot make explicit 
without help. The supervisor must 
consider what the speaker says in 
relation to the total situation, and 
the speaker may have to be drawn 
out so that he is squarely conscious 
of all relevant facts and situations. 
Fifth, the supervisor will have the 
employee repeat all or parts of the 
story until the facts are clearly es- 
tablished. Sixth, the supervisor 
will at the close of the interview 
summarize the contact so that the 
employee is confident that his po- 
sition is understood. 

Above all, a good foreman will 
keep his eyes and ears open for 
situations that need attention and 
correct them before they become 
grievances. Preventive supervi- 
sion is superior to the most effect- 
ive technique of settling griev- 
ances. 


Personnel Department's Position 


The question of fitting your per- 
sonnel department into your griev- 
ance handling procedures has been 
reserved until last. Experience in- 
dicates that this department should 
be maintained in a neutral or ju- 
dicial position in practically all 
matters. It is thus best able to 
present the employee’s point 0! 
view to management and converse- 
ly to interpret and support man- 
agement’s policies before employ- 
ees. In the field of grievance ad- 
justment, this position should b: 
rigidly maintained. 

Let the personnel manager and 
his trained assistants discuss any 
or all grievances with both em- 
ployees and the management at 
any stage in the procedures. Try 
to have your employees feel that 
they are privileged to seek out 
such discussions without prejudic- 
ing their cases. By the same to- 
ken carefully avoid having any 
member of the personnel staft 
render decisions. Let all such de- 
cisions come from the operating 
management. In this way alone 
can your personnel department 
function and exert the great good 
influence of which it should be 
capable. 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS FREE 


' of literature on textile subjects as prepared by COTTON advertisers for aid in mill 
ese reference books and catalogs are free for the asking and there is no obligation 
for booklet on the subject or equipment in which you are interested. Then 
e coupon on the following page and mail it to CO 


ON. 


This service is restricted to those engaged in operation and management or textile industries. 





GENERAL ECONOMIC, 
MANAGEMENT .. . 


2. THE FACTOR FINDS FRESH FIELOS—Book- 
let describing factoring im textile and allied tndus- 
tries, hew this service eperates, and its reception with 
users. —COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORP., New York 
City. 


&. MILL or a a bulletin issued for 
Milis.— 


Southern 
Hobeken, N. J. 


5. FACT@GRING AND FINANCING — Dilustrated 
booklet em how factoring works, cost and eredit in- 
———— BANKING COMPANY, New 
York, N. Y. 


PLANT AND PLANT 
MAINTENANCE ... 


102. “TANK TALK’’—Sixteen page booklet of il- 
lustrations vari 
tanks, con 
storage and high 
ressu cy ‘aaa with helpful tech- 
nical data. Also a list of what a few of the cotton 
mills, ete., said.—R. D. COLE MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY, Newnan. Ga. 


106. THEY STAY BRIGHTER LONGER—This in- 
teresting illustrated oe cont . —,. °° pe 
Mazda lamps will sent you 

ELECT Rie COMPANY. rent. 166. pO Nola 
Park, Cleveland, Ohio. 


107. FINNELL SCRUBBERS—Dlustrated \leafiets 
describing and giving spectfications for the new Fin- 
nell floor scrubbing machines.—FINNELL SYSTEM, 
INC., Ejikhart, Ind. 


108. RIHCO TYPE B HUMIDIFIER HEADS— 
Bulletin describes new atomizerg with construction 
lessening air consumption. — ALDRICH MACHINE 
WORKS, Greenwood, 8. C. 


109. yy te 5 HE pln Fn AIR CONDITIONING— 
Technica) Bulletin 141 on method of textile air 
conditioning by go Tay of Parks Certified Cli- 
mate equipment.—PARKS-CRAMER CO., Fitchburg, 
Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


129. BAHNSON OPEN HEAD HUMIDIFIER— 
Bulletin 327 d operation, function of latest 
design centrifugal humidifier. — THE 

MPANY, Winston-Salem, N. C. 


130. BAHNSON HUMIDUCT PRECIPITRON— 
Deseribes principle application of air conditioning sys- 
tem combined with Westinghouse Precipitron air 
cleaning unit.—THE BAHNSON COMPANY, in- 
ston-Salem, N. C. 


8 WAYS TO SOLVE YOUR LIGHTING 
PROBLEMS Her to get fluorescent fixtures for 
modern om —SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PROD- 
UCTS, IN Ipswich, Mass. 


132. RooF INSULATION—Literature on new PC 
Foamgias Insulation for pretection dampness, mois- 
ture damage.—PITTSBURGH CORNING OORP.., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

i4. OVER THE ROUGH SPOTS—Dlumrated 
building yee iy —— includ informa- 
tion for resurf waterproofing 
walls, floors, roofs. i ~-— beth concrete, w 

treatments.—-STONHARD COMPANY, Phila- 

delphia, Pa. 


135. SAFETY COLOR CODE—How six standard 
colors can be u to reduce hazards, cut down acci- 
dents. —E. L. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & Cu., INC., 
Finishes Divtsion, C44, Wilmington, Dela. 


136. AIR CONDITIONING AND INOUSTRIAL 

REFRIGERATION—20 page beoklet Ulustra and 

ing wartime uses ef air eonditioning us - 

al applications. — WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 
ial spp CO., Jersey City, N. J 


138. PAONENON a. THE TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—Hlustrated boo on properties of magarcsium 
fer spinning, Pe mong winding, knitting machines 

beams, spools, bobbins —ALUMINUM CO. OF 
AMERIGA, Pittsburgh, Pa 


139. AIR hy heed AND DUST CONTROL 
—84 pages on mospheric cestrol, 
data. AMERICAN AIR FILTER 

275 Central Avenue, Louisville 


41. SYLVANIA PRESENTS FLUORESCENT AT 
ITs FINEST—File folder on industria] lighting prob- 
lems.—SYLVANIA ELECTRIC PRODUCTS,  INC.. 
Salem, Mass. 


143. COLOR DYNAMICS—Booklet on use of en- 
in color to help maintain employee morale. 


safety records, efficient production.—PITSBURGH 
PLATE GLASS CO., Paint Div., Dept. CO, Pitts- 
burgh 22, Pa. 


144. WARDROBE AND INDUSTRIAL LOCKER 
RACKS—Folder, describing Peterson wardrobe and 
industrial racks for employees, also other coat room 
equipment.—VOGEL-PETERSON CO., Chicago 5, ILL. 
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STATES TESTING ©0O., 


145. HOW TO CLEAN IRON AND STEEL FROM 
TEXTILES IN PROCESS—Bulletin 102-A tells how 
te eut down on loss of time and stock from cestly 
fires by eliminating serap iren and steel.—-ERIEZ 
MFG. COMPANY, 1501 EB. 123th &., 


146. YOUR FLOORS ARE IMPORTANT 

YOUR MILL’S PRODUCTION—TDlustrated book 

reducing cleaning costs, preserving floors.—G. i. 

— CO., 2585 N. BSecend St., Minneapolis. 
n. 


POWER TRANSMISSION, 
MOTORS. BELTING, 
LUBRICATION... 


204. -\ + sama gay . a on By... THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY—A bookl proper selection, 
installation ana ym. ef ya. ee belts. together 
with charts, showing horsepower rating. pulley sizes, 
V-belt sizes, also information on all types of hose 
and rubber covered rolls used in the tex tile industry 
—MANHATTAN RUBBER MFG. DIVISION of “Ray: 
bestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J. 


205. SKF IN THE COTTON MILLS—24 page 
bulletin describing bearing installations for practi- 
cally every machine in the textile industry _— 8 
roller bearing spindle and tension pulley. 

USTRIES, INC., Philadelphia, Pa. 


210. GOODYEAR MECHANICAL RUBBER 
GOODS CATALOG—40 page cataleg giving practical 
infurmation and tables yr in = selection of 

preper belting. — acking suit the re- 
quirements of the mi —GOODYEAR TIRE & RUB- 
BBR CO., Akron, nie 


2tt. JOHNSON BRONZE gg te NO. 340— 
Showing over 300 sizes Johnson eral purpose 
bronze bdbushings.—JOHNSON BRONZE Cco., New 
Castile, Pa. 


212. GATES TEXTILE ACCESSORIES — Showing 
the increased efficiency apd eeonomy to be secur 
through the use of Gates cone belts, evener belts, 
card bands and loom binder cushions.—THE GATES 
RUBBER COMPANY, Denver, Colo. 


215. TANNATE BELTING — Leaflet describing 

oads Tannate leather beits and their uses and 
advantages in textile mill operation.—J. E. RHOADS 
& SONS, Philadelphia, Pa. 


216. LEATHER BOOKLET NO. 202 — Attractive 
booklet Ulustrating and describing BONDARON Spe- 
clal Tanned Leather as used im various forms such 
as Check Straps, Pickers, Harness Straps, Lug Straps, 
Bumper Straps, Solid Round Leather Belting, Fiat 
Beiting.—CHAS. BOND ©O., Philadelphia, Pa. 


218. BALL BEARINGS ON TEXTILE MACHIN- 
ERY—Catalog 9 gives —_~ of ball bearings, 
descri types, illustrates each type of textile ma- 
—s .—THE FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, 
Yonnecticut. 


219. LOOM MOTORS AND CONTROLS—Bulletin 
of polyphase enciused mowrs and manua) atarting 
a ees ELECTRIC CO., Schenectady, 
svOw ork. 


222. NEEDLE AND BALL BEARINGS—Catalos 
404 gives bal! bearing data with data on selection 
of proper bearings; Catalog 22 outlines use of needle 
beartugs, inciuding textile uses, types, installation, 
lubrivation and general data. Both issued by TOR- 
RINGTUN CO., Torrington, Conn. 


223. SHORT CENTER PIVOTED MOTOR DRIVES 
—Compilete tabulation paper pulleys, pivoted motor 


drive bases shewing selection tables, engineering 
tables, prices. Price heets £60 and 861.—ROCK- 
WOOD MFG. CO., Indianapolis, Ind. 


225. BRONZE BEARINGS—44 page catalog of 


standard sizes of textile and tndustrial bearings. 
graphited oil-less bearings bronge bars, babbitt 
metals.—THEK BUNTING BRASS AND BRONZE 
CO.. Toledo, , 


241. LEATHER BELTIN@—dQuick-reference cata- 
log makes it easy to pick right belt for each drive. 
Application and maintenance suggestions. Cements, 
dressings. —-GRATON & KNIGHT, Worcester, Mass. 


261. GILMER BELTS FOR THE TEXTILE (IN- 
DUSTRY—40 page booklet on belting and drives for 
all textiles. Includes engineering information, tables, 
formulas.—L. G €O., Tacony, Philadel- 
phia. Pa. 


258. VARIABLE SPEED CONTROL UNITS— 
Complete information on Reeves Variabie Speed, 
including Transmission, Vari-speed motor pulley and 
Motodrive. Includes examples, illustrations, diagrams, 
engineering tables. Catalog G-435.—REEVES PUL- 
LEY CUMPANY, Columbus, Ind. 


259. HOW TO GET THE MOST FROM YOUR 
LEATHER BELTING—IHustrated booklet on leather 
belt tnstallatien: maintenance, cleaning; dressing: 
aligning afting, pulleys. SOUTHERN BELTING 
CO.. Atlanta, Ga. 


262. THE SERVICE FACTOR—<complete lubrica 
tion ide for cotton and wovlen mills. SINCLAIR 
REFN IN © ©CO., New Yerk 20, N. Y. 
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INSTRUMENTS, 
STEAM SPECIALTIES ... 


301. JOHNSON ROTARY PRESSURE JOINTS— 
Bulletin deseribing the p~ > Me joint which 
lub and adfust- 


ment, ving installation and maintenance instruc- 
tion, dimensions and price. — THE 
JOHNSO oon. Rivers, Mich. 


305. FOXBORO METERS — Hilustrated 48-page 
Bulletin 200, desertbing full line of recording, indi- 
cating and integrating meters for measuring steam 
and water distribution.—THE FOXBORO COMPANY, 
Foxboro, Maas. 


308. THE BROWN MOIST-0-GRAPH — 16 
describing 


booklet the Brown Moist-0-Graph ich 
measures, and controls the moisture content 
of cotten warp yarns.—THE BROWN INSTRUMENT 


COMPANY, Philadelphia. Pa. 


809. TEMPERATURE ° BUM IOTey co 
regulators tanks 


Pamphlet describ hers, . 
vats, ete. Also other Heaters —-POWEES REGULA- 


TOR CO., Chicago, Tl, 


310. PIPE FITTINGS — Complete with 
prices, dimensions, service pressures. — GR 
CO., Providence, RB. I. 


Sit. PIPING POINTERS—Industrial maintenance 
book covering installation and handling of piping. 
valves, fttings. Well illustrated, practieal tips. 
CRANE CO., Chicago, 

ae PRESSURE REGULATORS —iattrates cata 

regulating valves precess controls 
MA SON-NETLAN ULAT CO., Boston 24, 
Massachusetts. 


314. MOISTURE CONTENT a = ee 
F-1705-1 giving details ef features and benefits 

moisture equipment control fer slashers and Fe 
on — BARBER-COLMAN CO., Reekford. 


CARDING, SPINNING, WINDING. 


401. LUMMUS DUSTLESS, STEEL BLENDING 
FEEDERS—Bulletin describing automa ae. 
positively locking doer on feeders to prevent 
loading, choking. — ALDRICH MACHINE WORKS. 
Green woed, Cc. 


402. AUTOMATIC @VERHEAD CLEANER FOR 
SPINNING, WINDING, WARPING AND TWISTING 
—24 page beoklet showing the new American Mono- 
on MonoRai! 


Winding. 
. This eleaner prevents accumulation of 
with no harm to _ reving. AMERICAN 
MONORAIL COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohie. 


405. YARN ye lpg AND TWIST-SET- 
TING—Tenesol new cenditioning agent 
for textile yarns. BURKART-SCHIBR CHEMICAL 
COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tena. 


407. CARD GRINDER INFORMATION—Folder on 
care of card grinders, part replacements, ete —B. 5. 
ROY & SON CO., Worcester, Mass., and Greenville, 
South Carolina. 


409. ROTO-CONER — Bulletin describing 


No. 44 Universal Winder, known as the Roto-Coner 
for winding knitting yarns, whieh has many new 
and distinctive features. — _DING 


COMPANY, Providence, R. L 


410. FIBRE CONDITIONING WITH Lig pte 
COMPOUND—30 page beoklet on treating of cotton 
or cut staple fibers with Texspray Compound on me 
ing the advantages and development of fiber condi- 
tioning. —THE TEXAS CO., 135 E 42nd St., New 
York City. 


4it. THE b Ag Fag noone wat . bg a Ao 
P hlet describin portant advance in 

ler Gosian. — RING TRAVELER COMPANY. 
Providence, 


413. nade na tt oo page ~~ 
klet descriptions, specificati an 
- ‘many ge products, ~~ bobbins, 


cones, cork roving — 
etc O. OeO PRODUCTS CO. 5 8. C. 


416. BRIEF SAGA OF THE RING vc all 
Interesting history evelopment ef ring pany, 7 
in nection with cotton manufscturing. — NA- 

TIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., Providence. R. L 


419. TEXTILE APRONS—TDIlustrated folder show- 
ing the steps in manufacture of genuine leather 
aprons for all types of long draft spinning and card 
room machinery.—TEXTILE APRON COMPANY 
Bast Point, Ga 


421. AUTOMATIC WINDERS — Folder describing 
a winding equipment with full automatic opera: 
Only ene automatic head for up to 1 

‘ites. ‘—ABBOTT MACHINE CO.. Wiltoa, N 


Continued on Page !58 
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aan a ee reRrees ROLL COVERINGS—I1- 

on Dh yam dk roll covering problems with chart 

Also data on Acotex long draft 

aprons ARMSTRONG CORK Cco., on Divi- 
TEXTILE PRODUCTS SEC., "Lancas ™,* 


423. TEXTILE SHEET METAL Bay agg nk ag 
Folder on cylinders, card screens, licker-in 
eae 9 work. JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gutman 


427. “EZY-APART”’ SPINNING FRAME DRUM 
SPREADER—Folder on hydraulic drum separator 
and arbor remover for spinning, twister, and spooler 
frames, reducing ‘‘down time’ o — 
LUMBIA SUPPLY CO., Columbia, 8. C 


WEAVING, SLASHING ... 


502. Fl = COUNT ERS—-Catates T37 describ- 
ing pick counters looms, ank counters for 
spinning, yardage La. for cloth loom, ete.— 
VEEDER-ROOT, eNC. Hartford, Conn. 


505. NOTES ON COTTON WARP SIZING—A 45 
page handbook giving valuable data on the purposes 
5 wens | b various sizing products, their uses 
— preparation, with much information on the ep- 
eration of slashing address THE Will help solve many 
sizing problems. HART PRODUCTS 
CORP., New ae 


508. ARCY—Telling in an interesting way the 
story of Arcy, which completely liquefies ordinary 
thick boiling pearl starch, and its many advantages. 
—DRAKB CORP, Norfolk, Va. 


510. THE ROMANCE OF PRAIRIE GOLD—At- 
tractive illustrated book which tells the story of 
corn and the uses of corn products in industry.— 
CORN PRODUCTS SALES CO., New York, N. Y. 


Bate HOUGHTO-SIZE SR — Leaflet describing a 
sizing compound for spun rayon warps which 
aD high breaking strength, greater elasticity 
and increased weave-room production at low cost.— 
BE. F. HOUGHTON & CO., Philadelphia. Pa. 


DYEING, FINISHING, 
CLOTH ROOM... 


602. ALUMINUM IN THE CHEMICAL INDUS- 
TRY—Published by Aluminum Company of America. 
Fifty-two pages Text and illustrations covering 
adaptability of ‘aluminum and aluminum alloys to 
——— eens Re ~~ Rox, racteristics 
govern ALUMINUM COM- 
PANY “OF AMERICA” Pittsburgh, Pa. 


609. LIXATE PROCESS FOR MAKING BRINE— 
36-p. booklet includes installations in textile plants 
for regenerating water softeners: for dye exhausting 
anaes. ERNATIONAL SALT CO., INC., Scran- 
ton, Pa. 


610. PROCTOR ORYING MACHINERY FOR 
THE —— es ee a eerenee deacriptive 
catalog on types of dryers for raw stock, warps, 
package ay, and automatic skein yarn. Also in- 
cludes Preboarding and Automatic Boarding ma- 
chines for hosiery.—PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, INC., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


61!. BRUSHING AND SHEARING MACHINES— 
Illustrated literature on the new Hermas Brushing 
Machine for use light sheeting te heavy ducks: also 
on Hermas AV Shears.—HERMAS MACHINE CoO., 
Hawthorne, N. J. 


612. STAINLESS STEEL — Complete illustrated 
cata stainless parts for house.—-INDUSTBIAL 
INC., Cambridge, Mass. 


“613. RADIANT NEAT IN verve NOUSTRY 


an illustrated beok = uses rad seat, 
uel oon on, n, ao RED RA 
CO., New York N. r. 


614. thine IN ROLLS—Form Ne. CF-642 illus- 
trated folder showing over nA a and roll winders 
for ———— N HINE cCoO., Brooklyn, 
New or 


615. FOUR TYPES OF G. E. RANGE DRIVES— 
Illustrated booklet on drives for cloth finishing plants, 
with comparisons of ous arranged drives.—GEN- 
HRAL HBLECTRIC CO., Schenectady, N. Y. 


616. ENGINEERING PROPERTIES OF MONEL— 
Technical Bulletin T-5, giving detailed information 
on strength and ductility, working properties, resist- 
ance to various of corrosion and other data on 
Monel Metal. — INTERNATIONAL NICKEL CO., 
INC., New York, N. Y. 


DYESTUFFS, CHEMICALS, 
SOAPS... 


761. TEXTILE CHEMICALS—3236 page booklet on 
uses and properties of chemical products.—ROHM & 
HAAS Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


705. THEORETICAL AND APPLIED’ SILK- 
SOAKING— Attractive 28-page booklet outlining meth- 
ods of silk-soaking and outlining investigations on 
the soaking, back-winding and degumming of silk.— 
HART PRODUCTS CORP., New York City. 


706. RAYON OILS — Leaflet describing three 
Houghton products used for throwing rayon filling 
yarns for weaving, as softeners in gelatin and simi- 
lar solutions used for sizing and as omens oils 
for yarns, knitted and woven fabrics.—B. F OUGH- 
TON & CO., Philadelphia, Pa. 


707. THICKENING MATERIALS FOR TEXTILE 
PRINTING—Describing materials and methods em- 
ployed in preparation of color thickening so that it 
may be properly and economically transferred to 
cloth through the medium of the printing machine.— 
STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., New York City. 


709. CAUSTIC SODA BULLETIN—A data and 
eeteoenep book designed for the user of caustic 

da. Complete with oharts, drafts ane, formulas.— 
PENN SYLVANIA SALT MFG. CO., hiladelphia, 
Pa., who also manufactures Hydrogen Mims 


710. THE MAPRO SERIES—34 page book de- 
scribing pe ae A 4 bw. in general textile mill 
work.—ON L CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, 
New — 


7it. KEY PRODUCTS FOR TEXTILE INDUS- 
TRY—22 page leaflet describing —, specialties 
in dyeing, Bleaching, and finishin my Diants of to 
Southern textile industry from southern ames of 
CYANAMID & CHEMICAT 
Charlotte, N. C. 


712. STANDARD SILICATE ALKALIES—Booklet 
on silicate ef soda for kier boiling, bleaching, water 
treatment, ete, giving tables for specific gravity tem. 
perature currection, tank  capacity.—STAND 
SILICATH DIV., Diamond Alkali e.. Pittsburgh. 
Pennsylvania. 


713. LIOVATINE ER—Vat dyeing assistant in- 
creasing penetration and level dyeings with | maxi- 
mum yield of celor.—SANDOZ CHEMICAL WORKS, 
New York City. 


714. FUGITIVE TINTS — Information on water 
soluble, oil soluble, all types fugitive tints.—TINT 
SERVICE DIV. United States Testing Co., Hoboken, 
New Jersey. 


715. AQUAROL AND ARKANSAS PRODUCTS— 
Bulletins on Aquarol, water repellent finish with 
method of preparing bath; also on other Arkansas 
products for cotton, wool, silk and rayon, hosiery 
processing. —_ARKANSAS CO., INC., Newark, N. J. 


4 ORGANIC CHEMICAL SPECIALTIES—BUL- 
LETIN !18—Covers various wetting, dispersing, scour- 
ing, emulsifying and foaming agents, most with sur- 
face active a w, used for wetting, cleaning 7 
penetration.—FINE CHEMICALS DIVISION, E. I. 
DU PONT DE NEMOURS & COMPANY, Wiring 
ton, Del. 


731. WET PROCESSING AGENTS FOR EVERY 
TEXTILE neh age pet no listing Lat gg ven 
nts for hosiery and underwear, yarns 
aaa. woolens, etc.—BURKART- SCHIER CHEMI- 
CAL COMPANY, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


732. A NEW FINISHING OIL—Folder on = 
945-A finishing agent where softness des 
WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., West Warwick, _ — 
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COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 


Please send me, without obligation, free booklets described in the 


November 1945 issue of COTTON. 


(Fill in here numbers you select from both pages) . 


Position 


TR  —— 


When Writing Advertisers, Pleuse 
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736. MONOPOLE OjiL—Bulletin deseribing us- 
fer bleaching, boil-offs, dyeing, kier boiling, mercer 
Suns. antes oo finishing. JACQUES WOLF & CO.. 

assaic, N. J. 


738. LEVELENE—Booklet describing use of Level 
ene fer leveling vat and direct colors. Also fer strip 
ping down vat colors.—AMERICAN ANILINE PROD 
UCTS, INC., New York, N. Y. 


739. DRAX Pe REPELLENT TEXTILE 
FINISH—Bull water repellency; application 
of Drax.—S. . JOHNSON & SON, INC., Raeine 
Wisconsin. 


740. MONSANTO CHEMICALS—170 page 
trated papers guide fer users chemicals Po 
useful tables, chemical information —-MUNSANTO 
CHEMICAL COMPANY, St. Louis, Mo. 


741. PIONEERING WITH PIGMENTS—Series il- 
lustrated folders on ——_ dyeing with camouflage 
meena flameproofing; how to dye, control shrinkage, 
rmanent finish one operation.—ARIDYE CORP., 
Seiclona, N. J. 


742. BOILING OUT OF COTTON pe he ae 
nieal bulletin on kier boiling prior te bleaching with 
use of Nopeo 2211—Kier — tant. —NATIONAL OIL 
PRODUCTS CoO., Harrison, N. J. 


743. HOOKER seidiaiaabiteiad GENERAL 
PRODUCTS LIST—Bulletin 16@, Listing approxi- 
mately 100 chemicals, including 15 new preducts, 
giving Geeeriott ons and characteristics ef each ehemi- 
cal and its uses.—HOOKER ELECTROCHEMICAL 
fag me bs 14 Forty-seventh 8t., Niagara Falls. 

ew Yor 


KNITTING ... 





80i. THE WILDMAN SINGLE-HEAD  FULL- 
FASHIONED HOSIERY MACHINE — Literature on 
request from the MAN MFG. ©O., Full-Fash 
ioned Division, Norristown, Pa. 


803. THE TUBE-TEX FOR TUBULAR KB! 
GOO0DS—Bulletin describing this modern machine 
which extracts, process dries, conditions and felds 
in ene continuous operation, lowering costs, saving 
labor, power space waste.—H. W. BUTTIER- 
WORTH & SONS CO, Yorn and Cedar Sts., Ph'la- 
delphia, Pa, 


805. ELASTIC ATTACHING MACHINE — For. 
885 om new three needle machine fer attaching flat 
elastie with tfect stretch tension device and other 

. 0X & GIBBS SEWING MACHINE 
CO., New York City. 


309. TEXACO IN THE KNITTING INDUSTRY— 
Folder on knitting mill lubrication. TEXAS 
CO., New Yerk, N. Y. 


Sil. PROCESSING FULL FASHIONED - eaven 
KNITTING YARNS—Technical ae 

ment rayon hosiery yarns with ostery Treat- 
ment Ne. 1.—NATIONAL OL PRODUCTS CO., 
Harrison, N. Y. 


SEWING MACHINES... 


901. wr tits TESA MACHINE WITH py 
MATIC LUBRICATION — Bulletin illustra 
unit for single aie mening on —. vn Yr. 
articles. Form 886.—WILLCO & GIB G 
MACHINE Co., 214 West 3oth St., New “~¥y City. 


MATERIALS HANDLING ... 


100!. HOW TO BETERMINE WHERE OVER- 
HEAD MATERIALS HANDLING EQUIPMENT CAN 
BE USED PROFITABLY—Lllustrated folder includ- 
ing elements of materials handling system, prepara- 
tion of simple layout.—CLEVELAND TRAMRAIL 
DIVISION, Wickliffe, O. 


1002. CATALOG NO. 22—An attractive illustrated 
catalog describing in detail the Shamrock shipping 
containers and the new canvas trucks for textile use. 
—MEESEH, INC., Madison, Ind. 


1003. CASTERS AND WHEELS—192 pages, de- 
scribing casters and wheels suitable for all types of 
industrial application.—Every mechanical ineer 
and purer agent should have this. DARNELL 

ORP., LTD., Long Beach, Calif. 


1008. LANE CANVAS BASKETS—16 page illus- 
trated booklet describing oe Lane line of canvas 
baskets for — use. Ww T. LANB & BROTHERS, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


1007. HOW HANDLING PROBLEMS HAVE 
BEEN SOLVED—A 50-page booklet presenting 
pietorial form many solutions to industrial Sendtine 
problems and showing how they reduce costs, save 
labor, eliminate storage and provide free movement 
of stock between processes.—AMERICAN MONORAIL 
COMPANY, Cleveland, Ohio. 


1013. pe A be i SHIP, STACK AND LOAD, SEAL 
—Booklets 0. 2 and 5 from Little Packaging 
Library tS ie haipfal information on shipping in 
corrugated boxes.—HINDE & DAUCHE PAP co.., 
Sandusky, Ohio. 


1015. MATHEWS ROLLER CONVEYORS—TIlus- 

ted — showing typical installations materia! 
handling roller conveyers.—-MATHEWS CON- 
VEYER Pt tn icoed City, Pa. 


1016. REVOLVATOR — THE ART OF PILING 
FOR MODERN INDUSTRY: Bulletin om scientific 
piling and stacking of material for sterage.—THE 
RBEVOLVATOR CO., North Bergen, N. J. 


MISCELLANEOUS... 


1102. yng Be oe. Ayr TEXTILE MACHIN. 
ERY—3é6 page catalog on replacement 
parts for hy 7 — carding, spinning and 
twistin Ba —HENDERSON FOUNDRY & 
MA CO., Hampton, Ga. 


1108. UNBRAKO SCREWS — Illustrated 16-page 
booklet No. 570 gives data on Unbrako hollow set 
screws, with knurled point, self-locking features. In- 
cludes miscellaneous screw and liecking nut data.— 
STANDARD PRESSED STEEL CO., Jenkintown, Pa 
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A M F R CA N DOMINION ANILINE & CHEMICALS LTD. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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FEN-ASEPTIC 3-way protection with 
water repellency and decay and mildew 
resistance. Protects ladies’ dress goods 
against perspiration and water spots. 
For draperies, table cloths, shower 
curtains, sports wear. 


FEN ANTI-MILDEW for mildew and 
decay resistance. Protects goods in 
process that must lie in a damp state. 
Recommended for rugs, burlap, osna- 
burg, tarpaulins and a wide variety of 
fabrics. 


These 3 FEN Compounds are non-toxic. Easily applied 
in a one-bath treatment on quetch, padder, jig, beck, 
starch, mangle or continuous process machine. 


AMALGAMATED 


Amalgamated Chemical Corporation, Philadelphia 34, Pa. 
Textile Finishes, Dyeing Agents, Penetrants and Softeners. 


So. Rep.: Robt. A. Bruce, P. O. Box 35, Greensboro, N. C. 
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RECONVERSION— 


Cushion 


THE ENTIRE NATION, from man- 

ufacturer to consumer, has 
turned its thoughts since the de- 
feat of Japan to those things which 
might bring about a _ postwar 
change-over as quickly as pos- 
sible. All manufacturers are seek- 
ing the most likely way of con- 
verting their machines making war 
products to some type of merchan- 
dise which will be acceptable to 
the civilian trade. 

So it is with those mills that 
have been working day and night 
for the past two or three years 
knitting cushion sole socks for the 
army. By this time, they are ex- 
periencing cancellations in whole, 
or in part, of these government 
contracts. This being the case, 
many of these cushion sole ma- 
chines are idle at present and are 
taking up valuable floor space. 
They will either have to be put 
into some type of production or 
moved to the warehouse. Every 
superintendent, boss knitter, and 
machinist knows that sending 
them to the warehouse is a pretty 
stiff sentence for the machine, as 
the majority of them never sur- 
vive that setback. The natural 
question that arises is, “Are these 
machines too good to junk; and if 
so, how can they be readily con- 
verted to peacetime production of 
making socks acceptable and suit- 
able to civilians and their needs?” 

The majority of these machines 
are too good to be junked, and 
there are various types of goods 
that can be manufactured on them 
without having to make very many 
changes in the mechanism of the 
machines. Of course, this refers to 
the types that are equipped to ter- 
ry through the heel and toe; those 





Soles to Terry Products 


By Poseh Warr 


that are not so equipped will like- 
ly find the competition too strong. 


Terry and Cushion Sole 


Before proceeding too far in 
this article, it might be best to ex- 
plain the meanings and dliffer- 
ences between terry and cushion 
sole. The original terry was an 
all-over looped effect in the body 
and foot of the sock, but with 
plain heel and toe, and it was fin- 
ished inside out. This terry being 
an all-over effect, the terry yarn 
was restricted to a little better 
than a medium weight. 

The cushion-sole sock is terried 


only in the high heel, double sole, 
and heel and toe, and it is finished 
right side out. This cushion 
was made possible through 
very unique development of the 
necessary mechanical means to ter- 
ry through the heel and toe. Ow- 
ing to the fact that it is only ter- 
ried in the bottom of the foot, it is 
practical to use double the weight 
of terry yarn, making a very tight 
and thick sole—hence, the cushion 
sole. 

Due to the fact that many of the 
cushion sole machines in America 
today are equipped with home- 
built attachments, comprising sev- 
eral different makes and applied to 
various types of machines, it will 
be most practical for the mills to 
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An installation of Banners in a large Mid-Western mill 





Courtesy, Hemphill Co. 
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Scott & Williams, Inc. 
e Announces the 


PRIZE WINNERS 


IN THE “STOCKING OF THE FUTURE’’~ CONTEST 


Ist PRIZE — $1000 WAR BOND 
SIGMUND IWANSKI 
2820 LaGrange, Toledo 8, Ohio 


2nd PRIZE— $500 WAR BOND 3rd PRIZE—%$300 IN WAR BONDS 
HELEN M. STIKEMAN BARBARA M. NEWTON 
29 Taber Ave., Providence 6, R. I. 192 Cline Crescent, Hamilton, Ont., Canada 





$100 WAR BOND 








MRS. EULA MAE CADWELL 
Bartow, Florida 

MRS. VIOLET R. COADY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 

MABEL COCHRAN 
Burlington, Kansas 


MYRTLE DANLEY 
Belton, Texas 


MRS. ELLA BANKARD 
troit, Michigan 
BEVERLY BEAUFORT 
Baltimore, Maryland 
MRS. A. E. BROCK 
Judsonia, Arkansas 
MRS. BEATRICE K. BURNS 
Sea Gate Gardens, New York 
MRS. JACQUES J. BURQUET 
Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
MABEL O. COAN 
Baltimore, Maryland 


EUNA G. DORMAN 


cham, North Carolina 


ANABEL BURKHARDT 
Holyoke, Massachusetts 

MRS. BARBARA BYZON 
Lowber, Pennsylvania 

MRS. H. O. CALDWELL 
St. Joseph, Missouri 

HERBERT DAWSON CHILDRESS 
Lookout Mountain, Tennessee 

MRS. NAIDA R. DICKSON 
Ogden, Utah 

HARRIET C. GREVE 
Knoxville, Tennessee 

MRS. ROBERTA M. GUY 
Richmond, Virginia 

MRS. M. J. HEALY 
Oakdale, Louisiana 

MRS. MARGARET M. HEALY 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 

CHARLES E. HOFFMASTER 
Reading, Pennsylvania 

MRS. N. M. JACOBS 
Tacoma, Washington 

MRS. P. B. J. JOHNSTON 
North Hollywood, California 


J. E. JONES 


Grandview, Missouri 


MARY T. FATH 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
MRS. BETH P. FESSEY 
Murfreesboro, Tennessee 
A. GINGRAS 
New York, New York 


MARY JOANIDES 
Cleveland, Ohio 


$50 WAR BOND 


MRS. GERTRUDE E. FOX 
Bradenton, Florida 


MRS. EVA Y. HOWARD 
Bedford, Indiana 


ALLENE E. KUHEL 
Peoria, Illinois 


CATHERINE F. LYDON 
Brighton, Massachusetts 


GEORGIA MC COY 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


PETER F. MROK 


Fall River, Massachusetts 


$25 WAR BOND 


MRS. ALICE MAE KNEECE 
Bartow, Florida 
BERTHA LONG 
Burlington, North Carolina 
MRS. DORA MATTESON 
East Greenwich, Rhode Island 
PARM MAYER 
Alma, Michigan 
MRS. R. E. MELLEN 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
MRS. DORA W. PEARSON 
Wamego, Kansas 
J. R. PLEASANTS 
Durham, North Carolina 
MRS. JAMES E. RICHARDSON 
Zanesville, Ohio 
MARY EVELYN ROGERS 
Muskogee, Oklahoma 
WERNER ROTHSCHILD 
Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
STANLEY RUBINSTEIN 
nbury, Connecticut 
EMMA SCHUTTE 
Silver City, New Mexico 
MURRAY SCHWARTZ 
Bronx, New York 
V. GORDON SEARS 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


MAXINE LEWIS 
Colorado Springs, Colorado 
MARGARET MERRELL 
St. Louis, Missouri 
MRS. ESTHER JOAN NORMAN 
Leavenworth, Kansas 
MRS. W. T. WILCOX 
Newburgh, New York 


JEN PENNINGTON 
Louisville, Kentucky 
MRS. W. F. ROBB 
New Haven, Connecticut 
MRS. GERTRUDE A. SCHLESINGER 
Hollywood, California 
CAROLYN SCHWAB 
Louisville, Kentucky 
CHARLES JAMES THOMPSON 
Manchester, New Hampshire 
SARAH MIE. WARTCKI 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
MRS. LUCILLE ZAHNER 


Kansas City, Missouri 


MRS. A. R. SERVICE 
Rodessa, Louisiana 
VICTORIA SIGNET 
it, Michigan 
MARIE SNYDER 
Kingston, Ohio 
MRS. R. L. SPAIN 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
MRS. EVELYN STRANGE 
Grand Ledge, Michigan 
MRS. HENRY L. THACKER 
Waleska, Georgia 
MRS. JESSIE TUCKER 
Atlanta, Georgia 
MRS. STELLA M. VAN HORN 
Chesaning, Michigan 
MRS. ELLA WALDON 
Glendive, Montana 
THOMAS S. WALLER 
Cumberland, Maryland 
MRS. LEILA S. WARD 
Mt. Penn, Reading, Pennsylvania 
IANTHA WATSON 
Birmingham, Alabama 


A. ELIZABETH WILSON 
Nova Scotia, Canada 





*The “‘Stocking of the Future” is the new type no-seam nylon stock- 
ing which will be produced exclusively by Scott & Williams machines 
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HERE'S WHY THE “STOCKING OF THF 
FUTURE” WILL BE THE MOST PERFEC: 
NYLON STOCKING EVER MADE... 


sah pire ‘3 cS ‘ 


7% . 
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The American woman will experience a thrill when 
she wears this brand new type of nylon stocking. It 
represents such a tremendous step forward in the art 
of hosiery manufacture that hosiery history is actually 
in the making. 

The “Stocking of the Future,” which will be available 
to the retail trade early next spring, features a patented 
heel construction which increases foot comfort and 
molds the stocking to fit the slenderest ankle without a 
shadow of a wrinkle. Ample proportioning at the top 
assures the wearer of a smooth-fitting stocking from 
top to toe. 

The gossamer-like sheerness of the “Stocking of the 
Future,” and absence of troublesome leg seams add 
glamour to even the most perfect leg...and these un- 
believably delicate stockings retain their shapeliness 


through long wear and repeated washings. 


SCOTT & WILLIAMS, INC. 


Empire State Building - New York 1,N. Y. 
DIVISIONAL OFFICES: High Point, N.C. + Reading, Pa. + Chattanooga, Tenn. 





Watch for the December issue of this publication for further news about 
the ‘‘Stocking of the Future’’ 
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use their best judgment as to what 
attachments can best be applied 
to their individual cases. 

Many of these machines might 
be operated as is, by simply mak- 
ing changes in the yarn construc- 
tion in both weight and wool con- 
tent. As most of the mills, how- 
ever, were making a medium- 
length loose-welted top, it may be 
necessary for them to convert to 
either rubber-topped shorties, sim- 
ulated or ribbed-top half-hose, or 
long, loose-welted, topped boot 
socks. 


Reconversion on K Machines 


The mills that have “K” ma- 
chines on cushion sole, and are 
using the “K” hemming feature, 
might be able, without changing 
the yarn construction, to add a few 
lengths to the chain, thereby mak- 
ing a longer sock suitable for 
hunters’ boots. 

On the other hand, this ma- 
chine, having a jack bed in use, 
could be converted to knit a simu- 
lated top, making a regular half- 
hose with a folded down and 
hemmed top. Better still, it could 
be equipped with a rubber lay-in 
attachment to knit rubber-topped 
shorties, as part of the necessary 
features are already employed in 
the “K” attachment. 

The “K” machine can be made 
to knit either cushion-sole or ter- 
ry socks. To convert them from 
cushion sole to terry, it would only 
be necessary to exchange the dou- 
ble sole finger for a regular finger, 
and use all long butt sinkers. It is 
possible for panel: effects to be de- 
veloped by using alternates of high 
and low butt sinkers; and if two 
movable sinker cams are applied to 
the left side of the sinker cap, with 
sufficient controls from the striper 
drum, broken pattern and figure 
effects can be accomplished. Also, 
if two terry fingers are used, con- 
trolled from the same _striper 
drum, a yarn change in the terry 
would be possible in most any de- 
sirable combinations, although it 
would be necessary to have No. 1 
finger fairly long and No. 2 finger 
slightly shorter, in order to keep 
the terry yarn in the corner of the 
throat plate at all times. This 
would assure a more satisfactory 
and better terry. It might even be 
found more desirable to change 
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Courtesy, Scott & Williams, Ine. 


The Model B-5 machine 
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Courtesy, Scott & Williams, Inc. 


Model K machine 









cylinders to a 160-needle, 36 
gauge, as this is found to be suit- 
able in making all-over terry 
socks. 


B-5 and Split-Foot Machines 


Many B-5 machines have been 
converted to make cushion soles, 
because it is a versatile machine. 
Also, practically all the attach- 
ments that can be applied to the 
“K”’ can be applied to it. 

There have been many mills who 
have converted Banner split-foot 
machines to make _ cushion-sole 
socks. This machine, having an 
auxiliary feed and jack control 
system, is also adaptable for mak- 
ing a simulated top. This top is 
made of two yarns, the main feed 
knitting on every needle, while the 
auxiliary feed knits on every oth- 
er needle that is selected by the 
jacks, making a fabric similar to a 
true ribbed top. It might be nec- 
essary to knit this top about six or 
seven inches long and seam it into 
a hem on the inside. This can be 
used on regular half-hose. 

Should shorties be desired, the 
Banner split-foot’s facilities are 
adequate, with minor alterations, 
to make rubber lay-ins. With spe- 
cial controls applied, it can be 
made to knit rubber for four 
courses, or eight courses, thence 
every other course or every fourth 
course for the remainder of the 
shortie top. 

On the plain Banner machines 
that have been converted, it is pos- 
sible to make a simulated top, or 
rubber lay-in. 

These two Banner machines can 
also be equipped with yarn-chang- 
ing terry fingers and different 
length sinker butts, used in con- 
nection with sinker cams for brok- 
en fancy effects. 


Merchandising Possibilities 


There should be a good postwar 
demand for both cushion-sole and 
terry socks. The rubber-topped 
and self-hemmed shorties will be 
worn by sportsmen in gymnasiums, 
on the tennis courts, golf courses, 
and track fields. The half-hose 
will be worn, more than likely, by 
the general out-of-doors man. Once 
the hunter has tried the feel and 
warmth of the long self-hemmed, 
woolen socks, no doubt there will 
be repeat sales. 
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The Big Parade has started for 

















IS YOUR PLANT READY ? » 


When the pent-up desire for sheer stockings—held 
back for all of the war years—is finally released, it 
will create the greatest demand the hosiery industry 
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The sooner your plant is made ready to exceed your 
greatest past production figures by a substantial per- 
centage, the quicker you will be ready to meet the 
stiff competition of 1946. 


Here is a famous machine that is stepping up volume 
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at a rapid pace in hosiery mills throughout the country 
because it 
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KNITS THE ENTIRE STOCKING IN ONE OPERATION 


This saves the time and labor ordinarily wasted in the 
change-over from leggers to footers, and adds a fur- 
ther economy by eliminating the bad matching and 
“seconds” of the old-fashioned method. There are 
many other exclusive features offered by this machine 
that we should like to tell you about. 
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WILDMAN MPG. CO. Norristown, Pa. 
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Elastic Yarns on Komets 


WE HAVE ARRIVED at the postwar period of 

changes in production, and seamless mills are 
being called upon to take up where they left off be- 
fore the war. Machines are being changed over from 
war production to civilian goods, post-haste, and the 
wires are really being kept hot from mills to yarn 
salesmen’s offices. 

As everyone expected, buyers are demanding ank- 
lets, slacks, and half-hose with elastic tops, and 
many orders for immediate or early delivery are be- 
ing wrangled over. 

Two types of elastic tops can be produced on most 
plain seamless machines; these are commonly called 
knit-in and laid-in; both give a rib-top effect when 
finished, and both are self-supporting. 


Producing Elastic Tops on Komets 


Komet owners will have little difficulty in adding 
elastic top numbers to their regular lines of goods; 
first, because there are no attachments to buy, make, 
or install; and second, because the elastic lay-in fea- 
tures have already been tested for successful opera- 
tion. In fact, Komets do not have a special elastic 
lay-in attachment. A few minor additions to the 
regular yarn-changing device takes care of every- 
thing needed to lay-in elastic yarn. 


The No. 1 yarn feeder is always used for elastic 
lay-in, and a special No. 1 feeder is provided, plus 
necessary controlling cams. Regular No. 1 yarn- 
changing pattern chain links are used to put the elas- 
tic yarn feeder into and out of action. Since all 
Komets and Links-and-Links machines are two-feed, 
the elastic yarn will be laid in on alternate courses 
throughout the length of the 1 x 1 rib top. If for 
any reason the machines are set up to knit a single 
feed 1 x 1 top (as in solid striped ingrain numbers), 
the elastic would, of course, be laid in on every 
course of knitting in the top. Naturally, some minor 
troubles develop when elastic yarns are laid in, be- 
cause the operation is practically the same as making 
regular yarn changes, but Komet fixers have little 
difficulty in overcoming them. 

One of the most common troubles is breakage of 
elastic during the knitting operations, resulting in the 
production of goods without elastic tops. These goods 
are not seconds in the true sense of the word: how- 
ever, they cannot be used to fill orders requiring elas- 
tic tops, which means that the machine fixer and 
operator must be on the job to prevent excessive pro- 
duction of non-elastic top goods. 

As a rule, the bulk of elastic yarn breakage will 
occur at one of two places, or both: when the elastic 
yarn begins to feed into the needles, and when it 
comes out of feed position and is cut off after the top 
is completed. Also, as a rule, neither of these two 
points, which may cause trouble, can be blamed -en- 
tirely on the yarn itself. In most cases, the direct 
cause of this trouble is improper timing of yarn 
feeder movement, improper settings of clamp and 
cutter controlling mechanism, or improper function- 


ing of the clamp cutting device. 

Correct timing is vitally important; when the 
feeder goes into feed position the yarn clamp must 
hold the end until the needles take the elastic yarn, 
and as soon as this takes place, the yarn clamp should 
open and release the end. 

When elastic yarn breakage occurs at the feed-in 
position, it is usually caused by the end being pulled 
out of the yarn clamp instead of being released. The 
pull-back action of the elastic yarn being fed under 
tension causes the yarn to break between the clamped 
end and the needles before the needles have an op- 
portunity to really take hold of the elastic, resulting 
in the elastic yarn pulling out of the feeder. Bear 
in mind also that when the needles take the elastic 
it will be knit in on two or three needles before it 
begins to lay-in, and when the yarn feeder comes 
out of action there will be a few needles knitting in 
the elastic yarn too. 

The height of the No. 1 feeder is important, not 
only to prevent excessive breakage at starting in, 
but also to assure proper laying-in. The feed posi- 
tion of the No. 1 feeder is equally important. By feed 
position, we mean how far forward or backward the 
feeder is in relation to needles when in action. A 
feeder stop is provided which permits making a close 
adjustment. Be sure to check the starting and stop- 
ping chain link lugs with a link gauge so as to se- 
cure proper movement of the selector bar which 
puts the feeder control levers into and out of action. 
When the feeder is in feed position, there should be 
at least 1/16-inch or more play between the rear end 
of the feeder and the feeder controlling lever imme- 
diately behind it. 


Clamp and Cutting Device 


Yarn clamps and cutting devices on these ma- 
chines cut, clamp, and hold most any type of yarn 
and require very little attention. Elastic yarn being 
somewhat bulky, and having a natural tendency to 
pull out of a yarn clamp due to the elasticity in the 
yarn, we must set the clamps so that they work 
perfectly. 

The Komet clamp and cutting device consists of 
three parts: Fig. 1 (cut on page 168), the movable 
blade; Fig. 2, the cutter plate, and Fig. 3, the fixed 
blade. When the yarn enters, the movable blade is 
up, or open, as shown in Fig. 4 at D. The bill at A, 
Fig. 1, pulls the yarn down between the cutter plate 
and fixed plate, as shown at B and C, Fig. 5. The 
fixed blade is higher than the cutter plate, so when 
the movable blade comes down, or begins to close, the 
yarn is first clamped between the movable blade and 
the fixed blade and then cut on the opposite side, as 
shown in Fig. 5. 

The yarn D, in Fig. 4 and 5, is shown in position 
before cutting and after. The yarn must be firmly 
held between one side of the movable blade and the 
fixed blade, as shown in Fig. 5. One of the fine 
points to keep in mind is the rounded edge on one 
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When Coal-0i11 Lamps 
were the Nation’s “Bright Lights’ 


.. . Aberfoyle was adding dyeing and finishing of yarns and fabrics to their weaving business, and 
had begun to explore the possibilities and economies of warp mercerizing. In 1899, Aberfoyle 





became the first to construct and operate an automatic warp mercerizing machine in America! 
The huge demand for Aberfoyle products that arose soon necessitated greater expansion—so 
that today there are Aberfoyle branches in the South, in Canada, and in Australia. Aberfoyle has 
continued to forge ahead through continued research and experimentation. Ever seeking a ‘‘better 
way, Aberfoyle has produced yarns that command respect and admiration. 
Now that the war ts over, Aberfoyle Yarns will return to civilian uses again, and will be found 
even better than before. New technical developments, and war-gained experience have added one 
more component to Aberfoyle’s excellence. conn : 23 
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AMERICA'S OLDEST MERCERIZERS 





ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
123 South Broad Street, Philadelphia, Po. 
—andin the South 
ABERFOYLE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Belmont, North Corolino 
Representctives in principal textile centers of the world 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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side of the bill on the movable blade, shown at E, 
Fig. 4. This rounded edge pulls the yarn down and 
clamps it; the opposite side cuts. 

A sharp edge on the upper part of the fixed blade 
at A, Fig. 3, will cause elastic yarn to be cut when 
the movable blade closes, and it is entirely possible 
that this would not happen if mercerized cotton yarn 
were used instead of elastic. In other words, if the 
No. 1 clamp and cutting device were working per- 
fectly so long as mercerized cotton yarn was used, 
then we change to elastic yarn for lay-in and find 
that the clamp cuts the elastic off clean, instead of 
clamping, we cannot really lay all the blame on the 
clamping device. Such cases are not uncommon. To 
overcome this difficulty, remove the fixed blade. 
round off the sharp edge, and polish well with crocus 
cloth, an oil stone, or a buffing wheel. 

We have made numerous tests to prove this point 
and find that elastic yarn will not stand the clamp- 
ing pressure as well as other yarns. This can be 
relieved by straightening the slight bend in the upper 
part of the fixed blade so as to reduce slightly the 
clamping pressure between the fixed blade and 
the movable blade. In fitting a new movable blade, 
do not assume that it must work perfectly just be- 
cause it is new. Some polishing on the round part 
of the bill may be necessary to make it clamp elastic 
yarn. 

In Figs. 4 and 5 we have made the reproduction 
of the bill on the movable blade large to show more 
clearly the importance of the rounded portion in rela- 
tion to its clamping action. Once the clamp is turned 
up to take elastic yarn it will continue to work with- 
out fail. 


Elastic Yarn Feeder Operation 


When the No. 1 feeder is used for elastic lay-in. 
its operation differs somewhat from regular yarn 
changes. When going into and out of feed position. 
the feeder does not tilt as it does for yarn changes: 
the tipping plate is designed to take care of this: 
the forward straight position is used only for elastic 
lay-in. 

From experience, we learn that a good feed po- 
sition will be obtained by setting the feeder so that 
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the elastic yarn will be laid immediately under the 
verge bits; higher or lower positions will lead to 
trouble. Suitable tensions are provided to keep the 
elastic yarn under control as it feeds in; the amount 
of tension will depend entirely on the kind of elastic 
used: 180, 200, or 300 per cent stretch elastic yarn 
will not give satisfactory results with the same 
amount of tension. By satisfactory results, we mean 
both in use and in the appearance of the finished 
product. Bear in mind, also, that cotton yarn twisted 
around a strand of rubber running under tension pro- 
duces a washboard effect, which means that the yarn 
will not slide freely to the feeder eye. Make sure 
the lead-off side in the feeder eye is rounded and 
highly polished. 


The Finished Product 


We have seen many elastic top numbers on re- 
tail store counters; some were good; many were 
lousy. The latter could have been made properly with 
a little effort on the part of the manufacturer. The 
one and only reason for using elastic in a ribbed top 
is to make it self-supporting, which is supposed to be 
an improvement over a 1 x 1 ribbed top. 

To make real improvement, an elastic top must 
fill three needs: first, it must possess sufficient cling 
to make it stay up; second, excessive cling must be 
avoided lest it cut off blood circulation of the wear- 
er, which is anything but comfortable, to say the 
least: third, the elastic top must have sufficient 
stretch to permit the wearer to get the top over the 
foot without bursting the elastic yarn. Many a man 
has shunned wearing slacks with elastic tops because 
they lacked one or more of the three “musts” elastic 
tops should have. 

Once more we return to the foundation of this 
problem—the amount of stretch in the elastic yarn. 
This factor, plus the amount of tension used on the 
elastic yarn while being laid in, is the governing fac- 
tor in making elastic tops properly. An elastic top 
should have as much stretch when finished as the 
same ribbed top would have without the elastic yarn. 
As a rule, when elastic that lacks sufficient percent- 
age in stretch is used, it is impossible to gain stretch 
by reducing the tension on the yarn; by the time 
more stretch is secured, the elastic yarn will be 
looped and protruding through the rib fabric. This 
can only be overcome by increasing the tension, 
which is a sure sign that improper elastic is being 
used. 

The finished top should have a smooth appear- 
ance, minus a washboard effect on the outer edges; 
the latter is usually caused by the elastic yarn not 
feeding smoothly. Even when elastic yarns of correct 
stretch are being used, too much tension on the yarn 
will cause a tight top, which will kill normal stretch. 

Many mills are producing elastic top numbers at 
this writing; more will get into it immediately. Many 
plain machines will get into the production of plain 
knit-in and laid-in elastic top numbers for the lower 
priced brackets. The rush is on, and hosiery buyers 
should be enjoying a field day, the one they have 
been dreaming about ever since elastic yarns were 
frozen. K. O. METZ 
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Mirrored Loveliness .. . The true reflection of natural 
beauty comes with flawlessly clear, even-textured — stockings. 
Every full-fashioned stocking manufacturer knows that _ produc- 
tion bringing high profits depends on the finest needles. Keep 
your Knitting Machines young and effective with [MW Needles 
_. . And remember: Regular Reneedling Pays! Let us put your 


needle bars in shape for faster, more accurate, more profitable knitting. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS *? READING, PA. 








THE WAR DECORATIONS OF 
TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
Bur. of Ord. Flag and Navy “‘E”’ 
July 25, 1941 
One Star All-Navy “‘E’’ Burgee 
January 25, 1942 
Two Star Army-Navy ‘“‘E”’ 
July 25, 1942 
Three Star Army-Navy ‘“‘E™ 
January 25, 1943 
Four Star Army-Navy ‘“‘E”’ 
January 11, 1944 
Five Star Army-Navy ‘‘E*’ 
July 9, 1945 


“Patience is but lying to 


and riding out the gale.” 


BEECHER 


Within the lemits of material and manpower now avail- 
able we are working on production of new high-precision 
READING Machines, designed to develop a new-high 
standard of quality and quantity production in the knitting of 
Full-Fashioned Stockings . . . Until such time as we can 
deliver these new machines to you, we will do our utmost 
to help you keep your present equipment at highest efficiency. 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS @ READING, PA. 
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Knitters Anxious to Put Plans into Operation—Production and 
Distribution Gain Momentum in Fourth Quarter—lIndustry 
Already Better Off in Manpower—Yarn Shortage, Now a 
Problem to Many, Expected to Ease After October—Nylon's 
Return Cheers Hosiery Mills—Underwear Manufacturers Seek 
Early Start in Rebuilding Inventories—Knitwear Program 
Monopolize 'Free'’ Machine Knitting Yarn. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 15, 1945. 


DEVELOPMENTS since V-J Day have been somewhat different from 

those anticipated, but in all branches of the knitwear industry, 
manufacturers and trade groups are anxious to get minor difficulties 
out of the way, so that operations can reach a broader scale in the 
fourth quarter, along the lines laid down in these columns many months 


ago. 


Those who weathered the period of two years following Armistice 


Day of World War I are willing to concede that this industry (and gen- 
eral business throughout the country) is in much better shape now 


than then. 


It is commented by some that, during the last few weeks, 


manufacturers and distributors have seemed to show less aggressive- 
ness than was expected, but this is explained, in part, by the lifting 
of so many controls and restrictions in so short a time. 


Hosiery Yarn Still Short 


Majority of manufacturers are re- 
ported as still being “pinched” for 
yarn. This is said to apply both to 
seamless and full-fashioned mills, as 
regards supply of rayon yarn. Where 
cotton yarn is used for reinforcing, 
etc., there are also complaints of be- 
lated and small receipts. Those rely- 
ing on worsted and combination yarns 
for various constructions seem also 
to lack adequate supplies. 

For a time after V-J Day, the ho- 
siery manufacturers appeared to take 
for granted that yarns of all sorts, 
having been released from war work, 
would promptly be diverted to regu- 
lar customers. In support of this ex- 
pectation, hosiery manufacturers 
were contacted by yarn salesmen as 
far back as June, when it was evi- 
dent the Japs could not last much 
longer. 

According to the version heard in 
the industry, the yarn people made 
promises then that they have since 
found themselves unable to carry out. 
In some quarters there is a bit of 
hard feeling over this, because manu- 
facturers of hosiery were induced to 
rely absolutely on steady receipts of 
manufacturing materials which, 
meanwhile, have not come through 
as per schedule. 

Yarn sources claim this outcome is 
regretted by themselves at least as 
much as by their customers. Accord- 


ing to sale yarn producers, the last 
several weeks have been a time when 
it is simply impossible for a seller 
to avoid getting some ill will among 
his customers. In the yarn industry, 
most of the blame for this condition 
is placed at the door of labor, but 
except where employees have quit 
work at the behest of union spokes- 
men, in an effort to get more pay 
for less work, there have been no re- 
criminations. 

It is felt this position is understand- 
able to the knitters, who are in many 
cases going through the same experi- 
ences with their own help. To illus- 
trate: Returned service men, either 
home for good on a discharge, or on 
a 30-day re-deployment leave, fur- 
nish an occasion for local celebra- 
tion. Much time has been lost to 
manufacturers because of this, it is 
reported, but no blame is attributed 
to those who indulge in these home- 
coming festivities. 


Former Employees Slow 
in Returning 


As far as mill help is concerned, 
hosiery manufacturers are not alone 
in experiencing a reluctance by re- 
turned former employees to enter 
into extra-shift operations. Yarn 
sources especially are up against this 
condition, but apparently the ma- 
jority of employers take the view that 
their home-coming help are entitled 
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to take whatever vacation they care 
to, and while their assistance is urg- 
ently needed, patience is being exer- 
cised in the hope that within the 
coming weeks they will resume work. 


The foregoing is gone into in some 
detail because it is said by industry 
leaders to exemplify the imnvact of 
the “human element” on the orderly 
progression of the transition period. 
Another element of this subject, cited 
by the same leaders, is the let-down 
since V-J Day of the productive ef- 
forts of the rank and file of yarn and 
knitting mill help. During the war 
period, it is stated, yarn carders and 
spinners and other processors, as well 
as the knitting mill employees, turned 
in a good performance (a) for patri- 
otic reasons and (b) because their 
earnings were amply abundant. 


Most of the time since V-J Day, 
it is explained, a great many work- 
ers have simply been coasting along, 
satisfied with what they earn in a 
40-hour week and lacking the urge 
which sustained their efforts during 
the war period. Here again, man- 
agements are exercising patience, it 
is said, with a view to gradually 
building up production again, to the 
end that all concerned can make the 
most of their opportunities. 


Rayon yarn sources are reported to 
have tightened up on supplies for the 
hosiery industry. With M-37-D end- 
ed, some yarn producers are reported 
to have indicated in a pointed man- 
ner that they will henceforth give 
preference to old customers. It also 
is remarked that, in the case of many 
of the smaller hosiery manufactur- 
ers, receipt of nylon yarn has been 
disappointing so far. It is claimed 
by some that they get the invoices 
long before the yarn arrives. In some 
cases, hosiery manufacturers who 
counted on using nylon yarn within 
a reasonable time, it is asserted, have 
been compelled to plan future opera- 
tions without it. 


Shortages in Hosiery 
Will Continue 

Conditions now prevailing in the 
hosiery industry are said to point to 
continued shortage in all branches, 
but especially in women’s full-fash- 
ioned and seamless stockings. While 
the manufacturers are inclined, as 
noted, to blame this principally on 
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yarn shortages, in some quarters it is 
admitted there are other adverse in- 
fluences, for which nobody is to 
blame. 

Industry spokesmen concede that 
all that could be done toward re- 
conversion prior to actual ending of 
the war has turned out to be inade- 
quate, and the planning has had to 
be adjusted to actual conditions. Un- 
der the circumstances, a liberal sup- 
ply of merchandise for the whole- 
sale and retail outlets has yet to be 
assured. 

It is claimed, however, that con- 
siderable progress has been made in 
spite of the handicaps, and some in 
the industry figure that, even at the 
present unsatisfactory rate of ho- 
siery supply, some time in the first 
quarter of 1946 production will have 
definitely caught up with demand. It 
is to be noted, say these observers. 
that present demand can be regard- 


ed as “inflated” to the extent that 
buyers not only are trying to cover 
current needs, but also to set up a 
substantial back-log of merchandise 
for future sales. 

As far as merchandise stocks are 
concerned, among manufacturers, 
wholesalers, or retailers, this virtual- 
ly means they are starting from noth- 
ing. It is admitted by manufactur- 
ers’ spokesmen that this is no con- 
dition for distributors to be in at the 
present time, when merchants can 
sell all they own. However, stocks 
of hosiery remain low, and for the 
rest of 1945 a really “tight” market is 
predicted. 

The quantity of nylon stockings, 
even by the end of this year, it is 
stated, will be much smaller than 
many manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers expected. Nylons, it is now be- 
lieved in the industry, will not ar- 
rive on the retail counters and shelves 





conception to many employers. 


often have slighted their tasks. 


FORECAST 


(Opinion submitted by CoTToNn’s market correspondent) 


IN THE LAST several weeks, events that were unforeseen have 
caused a degree of delay and confusion among manufacturers 
in the knitwear lines and their wholesale and retail outlets. 
writing the spread of strikes has puzzled employers in many branches 
of the industry, and the prospect of continued labor unrest has been 
viewed by some as likely to retard reconversion indefinitely. 

Veteran operators in the knitwear field did not expect so soon 
after the war ended the test between organized labor demands and 
the fact, based on experience and sound business judgment, that 
prices have to bear a direct relationship to manufacturing costs. 

It has appeared to some observers as if, after all, it may become 
necessary for the business interests of the country to take a firm 
stand on behalf of their economic position. It is admitted this might 
entail a period during which plants may have to remain idle. 

Such a development, it is conceded, would seriously interfere 
with the sort of reconversion which the government has planned— 
based on continued control of labor costs and prices while produc- 
tion of wanted goods increased. To admit that the problems now 
being raised by extravagant demands on the part of organized labor 
are of a nature that probably cannot be compromised, is a startling 
Others feel that a demonstration 
of the fact that a steady job at fair pay is more worthwhile than 
intermittent work at higher pay may have to be gone through— 
costly as such a process will be to all concerned. 

The point is made that, to a considerable extent, even the work- 
ers who have not indulged in demonstrations against their employers 
have not generally been turning in an adequate performance. Even 
where no union labor grievances are involved, it is claimed, workers 


This is a complication that was not foreseen by the majority of 


Philadelphia, October 15, 1945 


At this 


in anything approaching normal 
quantity until well after the first of 
the year. 

But the production of nylon yarn 
is gaining steadily, which should 
ease the hosiery manufacturers’ posi- 
tion around the turn of the year. 


Underwear Reconversion 
Slower than Expected 


Underwear manufacturers and 
their distributors have found them- 
selves unable to make as much re- 
conversion headway as they expected 
to. Distributors to the civilian trade 
still find themselves operating on al- 
most a day-to-day basis, as far as 
their inventories are concerned. 
Wholesalers report that they are ship- 
ping out the same day whatever mer- 
chandise comes in from the mills. Un- 
der pressure from retailers, and on 
their own account, the wholesalers 
have kept after the mills for better 
supply. They have received many 
explanations for the existing situa- 
tion. 

It generally is conceded that the 
manufacturers lack adequate man- 
power and sufficient yarn supply to 
keep abreast of even the spot and 
nearby demand for merchandise, let 
alone turn out enough production to 
go into every part of the country and 
fill up the distributors’ inventories. 
The manpower exigencies of the un- 
derwear mills, it is explained, are 
just as pressing as those reported in 
other industries, though usually they 
are not so widely publicized as are 
the labor disputes in motors, mining, 
steel, etc. 

Many of the wartime problems 
connected with labor supply still are 
in full force and effect, as far as 
underwear manufacturers are con- 
cerned, and yarn difficulties often 
seem as numerous as they were early 
last summer. At this writing, the 
underwear manufacturers still claim 
to be burdened with unfair price 
ceilings, despite alleged promises by 
OPA, and it is assumed that narrow 
margins are in’some part responsible 








textile garment manufacturers, who got fairly loyal cooperation from for inadequate production. 


most of their employees during the war period. Along with the 
problem of finally getting a fair day’s work from everybody, for a 
liberal day’s pay, the average manufacturer also has to take into 
consideration the changes being introduced into his affairs by ad- 
justments being made in government controls. 

Also, it already has become evident that some of the production 
and distribution patterns that prevailed in prewar times have not 
been restored, and whether this is only temporary or will be per- 
manent is, in many cases, an enigma at present. Beyond this, many 
manufacturers have their own plans for new products and different 
markets, which they expected to be able to put into execution soon 
after the end of the war but have been forced to postpone because 
of uncertainties as to labor costs, raw material supplies, taxes, etc. 

The outcome, at this writing, is that since V-J Day there has 
been a damper on progress in many respects, though ordinary func- 
tions are being carried out with a notable degree of success. and, de- 
spite the obstacles, this industry has enlarged the supply of wanted 
merchandise. 


Government Requirements 
Remain Heavy 


Present indications are that the 
armed forces will continue to require 
large supplies of underwear. New 
contracts that will entail deliveries 
into next spring are expected. 

From time to time government 
spokesmen disclose the total number 
of men remaining in the armed 
forces. Even after all that the mili- 
tary and naval departments feel they 
can spare have been discharged the 
United States will have a large war 
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establishment, as compared with pre- 
war standards for this country. The 
percentage of total underwear out- 
put that must be diverted to govern- 
ment orders over the next several 
years, it is stated, probably is much 
larger than many in the industry an- 
ticipate. 

In addition, procurement officers 
for the army and navy are selecting 
the sources they have found during 
wartime as the most reliable for the 
future. Included are some of the 
leading producers, whose reconver- 
sion latitude must be adjusted ac- 
cordingly, at least until military and 
naval orders are restored to an open, 
competitive basis and no manufactur- 
er has to bid for business he doesn’t 
prefer. 

Furthermore, the character of 
army-navy procurement in this field 
is believed likely to change over the 
next few months, as the armed serv- 
ices gradually get back to specifying 
what they regard as standard con- 
structions for their purposes. In ad- 
dition to occupying underwear man- 
ufacturing capacity on a considerable 
scale, and for the best quality of 
merchandise that is adapted to special 
requirements, the armed forces’ needs 
also will- continue to absorb a cor- 


responding percentage of knitting 
yarn. 


Some Controls Eased 


As to relaxing wartime controls, 
underwear manufacturers have found 
that, so far, WPB is amenable to sug- 
gestions. Style limitations have been 
revoked. Theoretically, at least, the 
mills are thus in a position to make 
any styles they please. One difficul- 
ty in this is to get the help and the 
yarn to carry out intended changes. 

Likewise, WPB has ended or re- 
laxed controls on yarns for the Knit- 
ting trades. However, in the yarn 
industry it has been found that end- 
ing of government restrictions does 
not automatically increase supply for 
civilian consumption. The sale yarn 
spinners are going through the same 
difficulties as their customers, in ad- 
dition to which there still is consid- 
erable yarn production going into 
military and naval requisitions, and 
this is expected to continue at least 
well into 1946. 

As far as yarn supply goes, how- 
ever, it is recalled by some observers 
that production usually is very flex- 
ible, and in prewar times the transi- 
tion between apparent scarcity and 
actual oversupply often has been ab- 


rupt. In some quarters it is com- 
mented that it would not be surpris- 
ing if carded cotton knitting yarn 
were to become ample in supply by 
the end of this year. In the case of 
combed cotton knitting yarn, it will 
take longer for supply to overtake 
demand, because of the preference 
shown by the military for items made 
from combed yarn. 


Few New Developments 
in Underwear 


As a general thing, underwear 
manufacturers are described as hav- 
ing had no fair opportunity, so far, 
to take up the new developments they 
planned for postwar. Where new styl- 
ing was planned, it is pointed out, it 
is necessary for the manufacturers 
to feel assured of (1) capable help 
and (2) an unfailing supply of the 
kind of yarn that is most suitable to 
the operation. 

In some cases, manufacturers have 
been able to make a beginning of 
improving their mill equipment bv 
putting in new machinery that would 
not only turn out more production, 
but of a better kind. New types ot 
merchandise thus far actually intro- 
duced have been fewer than were 
looked for, but in due time those 
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Home ... my target for tomorrow! 

Home . . . where peace is. 

Home ... the place that never left my 
thoughts and my dreams these | 
last few years. 

Home . .. where she is waiting, lovelier 


— in = é ee and more beautiful than ever. 


When he returns in the wake of peace, she 


will be lovelier than ever before ... in 





wondrous fabrics, made even more attrac- 


tive and durable with DuraBeau finishes. | 


O06. 6.5.4. AND CANADA 


- . SCHOLLER BROS., INC., Mfrs. of Textile Soaps, Softeners, Oils, Finishes 
| ~ Collins & Westmoreland Streets, Philadelphia 34, Pa. * St. Catharines, Ontario, Canada | % 
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W. are again in a buyer's market. 





When you beat your swords into plowshares, remember 
that everyone else is doing the same thing and rushing 
his goods to market. 


Send your products into today’s competetive markets in 
eye-catching, sales-compelling boxes by OLD DOMINION. 
Packages by OLD DOMINION have always been effective 
in increasing sales and our experiences in solving tough war- 
time problems have made our creative, engineering and 
production departments more resourceful than ever before. 





Let OLD DOMINION plan and produce your boxes. 
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‘| OLD DOMINION BOX COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 
PLANTS IN TEN SOUTHERN CITIES 


REPUTATION ” 


“THE SOUTHERN BOXMAKER WITH A NATIONAL 
New York Representatives, BAKER PRESS 228 East 45th St., New York 17, N. Y¥., Murray Hill 26492 
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that have been delayed for various 
reasons no doubt will make their 
appearance. 


In the industry it is taken for 
granted that the underwear business 
will be conducted in future years on 
a considerably larger scale than for- 
merly, to keep pace with growth of 
the population, the enhanced eco- 
nomic scope of the nation as the 
result of victory in the war, and the 
natural up-surge of discrimination 
and buying power of the public at 
large. Observers accept this pros- 
pect as indicating that manufactur- 
ing and merchandising methods that 
were acceptable prior to the war will 
have to be revised in many ways. 

As has been outlined heretofore 
in this report, there will be some de- 
gree of changeover in the underwear 
industry from an eminently small- 
firm set-up to one which is more 
interrelated, financially and other- 
wise. This, it is explained, has be- 
come necessary not only from a pro- 
duction standpoint, but in order to 
get enough distribution under one 
management to command a place 
among those who, in the future, will 
be chosen to introduce new materi- 
als and techniques. 


exceedingly 


The 
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made in retail merchandising of un- 
derwear during the war, it is said, 
have attracted the attention of some 
who possess the financial resources 
and enterprise for an attempt to 
consolidate and integrate underwear 
enterprises, so as to fit in with dis- 
tribution on a much larger scale 
than has heretofore been deemed 
feasible. While the identity of the 
actual backers of such schemes is 
very likely to be concealed as long 
as possible, it is rumored that names 
eventually will be brought to light 
that heretofore were totally un- 
known in the underwear field—at 
least from the manufacturing angle. 


Underwear Exports 


In addition to the large and con- 
tinuous underwear demand in this 
country, both for civilians and our 
large army and navy, a considerable 
part of production is expected to go 
into the export trade as soon as in- 
ternational affairs have been adjust- 
ed to the point where it is safe to 
enter into such transactions. During 
the war a very large total of busi- 
ness was offered different knitting 
mills from countries that were hard 
hit. Part of this offered export busi- 
ness was of the civilian relief sort. 


In the years ahead, it is believed, 
underwear made in the United States 
will be sold all over the world, in- 
cluding countries which, in prewar 
times, relied on sources which have 
been prostrated by wartime devasta- 
tion. Industry leaders say it would 
not surprise them if American prod- 
ucts in this field should surpass by a 
large margin the demand that was 
experienced after World War I, and 
they hope that this time our manu- 
facturers and distributors will make 
the opportunity last longer. 


Underwear Shortages 
Explained 


Inserts, explaining the cause of the 
underwear shortage, have been sup- 
plied to underwear manufacturers for 
distribution to their customers. The 
inserts were gotten up by the Under- 
wear Institute, which sets forth the 
facts as follows: 

Cost of materials used in making 
underwear has gone up 38% and 
cost of labor has gone up 45%—with 
the approval of the government. At 
the same time, OPA insists on keep- 
ing manufacturers’ ceiling prices be- 
low the cost of production. It costs 
more to make most underwear than 
we can sell it for. We can’t make 


FOR 
KNITTER, 
THROWSTER, 
AND YARN 
MANUFACTURER 


Disputes between knitters, throwsters, and yarn manufacturers, about the 





weight of nylon and rayon yarn before and after processing are entirely 
eliminated by our Certified Weight Service. 

We weigh the nylon or rayon before and after throwing on a dry weight 
basis .. . with a standard moisture regain added. Excess moisture .. . oil or 
water ... is scientifically discounted in the weighing process. Thus you receive 
the exact weight of nylon or rayon yarn originally sent to the throwster, less 
an agreed percentage for waste; his weights are Certified by us. 


Look for the Certified Weight sticker... feel safe when you find it! If your throwster’s 


weights are NOT Certified, protect yourself with your own Certified Weight Tests. Write. 
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UNITED STATES TESTING COMPANY, inc. 
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The New SMITH-DRUM 7WO-WAY Package Dryer 


This Machine employs an entirely new principle which cuts drying time 60% to 
75% and saves up to 2¢ per pound of yarn. It uses less electricity .. . prevents 


migration of color ... eliminates salt deposits. Yarn is delivered in better con- 


A 


dition because of short drying cycle. Direct colors can be turned out in less than 


3 hours. Drying is more uniform than by any other method. Write, wire or tele- 








phone for complete details. 


4 times winner of 


Army-Navy “e” SMITH, DRUM & COMPANY e« Allegheny Ave. at 5th St., Phila. 33, Pa. 


SMITH-DRUM Textile Machines 


for hosiery dyeing, skein dyeing, package dyeing, beam dyeing, piece goods dyeing, 


tee 


package extracting, package drying, skein mercerizing, warp mercerizing, hosiery inspection. 
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underwear under these conditions. 
We would go out of business if we 
tried to. But you don’t want to get 
stuck with high prices either—and 
we don’t want you to. The in- 
creases we are asking of OPA would 
add only a few cents to the price you 
would pay. We think you would 
rather pay that small increase, and 
get underwear. But we can’t make 
underwear until OPA lets us.” 

Another slant on the underwear 
manufacturers’ attitude toward OPA 
is contained in the reply sent by a 
large New York State manufacturer 
to Price Administrator Chester 
Bowles, who asked industry spokes- 
men for their thoughts on how long 
price control should continue. In 
effect, this producer says: 

The knitted underwear business is 
highly competitive. Profits are 
small. Since World War I, there was 
gradual liquidation. The product is 
for utility rather than adornment. 
During World War II, sales to the 
armed forces yielded a profit. With 
the return of peace, OPA price con- 
trol removed all possibility of even 
making cost. 

Ceilings rigidly maintain February 
and March 1942 selling prices. MAP 
insists no change be made in 1943 
sales categories. Materials and wages 
have increased. Production, due to 
labor shortage, has fallen off 40%, 
with consequent higher overhead cost. 
Compensating increases have been 
refused the underwear mills, which 
await fulfillment of a promise that 
on a list of heavyweight underwear 
recommended by WPB, OPA will al- 
low new ceilings of current cost, 
plus 4%. 

This manufacturer urges, as a stop- 
gap, that the same formula be extend- 
ed to all underwear items, without 
further delay, and that MAP be elim- 
inated. He adds: 

“Inflation will never result from a 
4% margin, which is lower than the 
industry’s peacetime average. 

“The present need is for a quick 
reconversion and a maximum num- 
ber of jobs. This can only be brought 
about by relieving business men of 
the worry of complicated regulations 
and the threat of money loss. Every 
hour of their time is needed in their 
business. Granted a few months on 
this basis, I believe competition will 
control underwear prices. satisfac- 
torily.”’ 


Business Wants 
Cabinet Status 


Over a year ago, a number of busi- 
ness groups submitted to the govern- 
ment a plan for consolidation of the 
various government agencies that is- 
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sued regulations for manufacturers 
and distributors to regulate produc- 
tion, deliveries, and prices at the sev- 
eral disposal levels. 

As an outcome of these sugges- 
tions, President Truman recently set 
up the Civilian Production Adminis- 
tration, which is intended to take 
over the remaining activities of the 
War Production Board. 

Present plans of the government, as 
outlined by J. D. Small, head of the 
new agency, simply are to help in- 
dustry through the transition period. 
Mr. Small says the agency is not in- 
tended to be permanent. 

Those who originated the plan for 
a federal control of business based 
their recommendations on the idea 
that, after the return of peace, it 
would continue to be a government 
policy to retain some degree of regu- 
lation over the activities of manufac- 
turing and distribution in the United 
States. 

What they suggested was a govern- 
mental department having cabinet 
status, headed by a person of experi- 
ence and national prominence, with 
ability to represent capably the en- 
tire industrial and merchandising 
field. 

In the Knitwear trades, it is indi- 
cated that all are anxious to cooperate 
with the Civilian Production Admin- 
istration, but Mr. Small’s present out- 
line of its probable scope seems to 
indicate that it will not meet the ob- 
jectives cited in the original sugges- 
tions. 


Among observers in the knitwear 
trade there is some disappointment 
that the government has not made 
use of the present opportunity to 
give business and distribution a 
proper public forum for stating its 
aims and justifying its practices. 

In the belief of industry leaders, 
with the United States again assum- 
ing the role of a world power, there 
are many things the government can 
and should do on behalf of business 
in general, and this makes a per- 
manent cabinet position all the more 
necessary for the future advantage 
of American enterprise. 


Reconversion Cross 
Currents 


“When a two billion dollar econ- 
omy loses a one billion dollar cus- 
tomer, painful readjustments are in- 
evitable.” The Federal Reserve Bank 
of Philadelphia made the foregoing 
comment after pondering the causes 
and effects of all the cross currents 
now in evidence. A release from the 
bank says, in part: 

“One hears the familiar refrains: 
remove wartime controls; restore pri- 
vate enterprise; reduce taxes; balance 
the budget; jobs for all; and a new 
variation, ‘52 for 40 or fight.’ All of 
which means that fighting abroad has 
ceased but domestic belligerency con- 
tinues.” 

The bank cites pressure for wage 
increases by labor and pressure for 
price increases by industry and says 
yielding to these pressures could touch 
off a false and dangerous boom. Re- 
adjustment in the Philadelphia area, 
the bank believes, will be more order- 
ly than elsewhere. It is estimated 
that 95% of the local firms have no 
reconversion problems of their own, 
but there are shortages of raw ma- 
terials and skilled labor. The bank 
states: 

“Lay-off of workers by local firms 
is comparatively mild because this 
region has relatively few plants use- 
ful only for war purposes. Payrolls 
are contracting, but not so much from 
unemployment as from _ reduced 
working time. Philadelphia has prof- 
ited, so far, from the advanced status 
of collective bargaining in this area.” 

After having made an intensive, 
independent survey of business con- 
ditions in this area, the bank goes on 
to say: 

“Ferment is in evidence every- 
where. Inflationary pressures are 
building up as a result of large liquid 
assets in the hands of consumers, in- 
terruptions to a free flow of goods 
owing to shortages, and demand for 
consumer goods. On the other hand 
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WELCOME 


always awaits merchandise that 
stands out for the quality of its 
knitting—for fine knitting is a 
mark of true value. You can rely 
on the precision and accuracy of 
machine-made Torrington Needles 
to help you achieve and maintain 
that controlled quality which is 


the essence of fine knitting. 


INGTON 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn., U.S.A. 
Established 1866 
Branches: New York ¢« Philadelphia « Chicago 


Greensboro, N. C >st e St. Louis 
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Give Your Spindles 
Higher Speeds—Larger Package 
Capacities with Needle Bearings 


Given the anti-friction ease of Torrington 
Needle Bearings, spinning spindles turn 
faster... handle heavier packages... 
operate on less power... require less 
“shut down” for maintenance... help turn 
in a more efficient and economical job. 

That’s because these compact, effi- 
ciently lubricated bearings are specifically 
engineered to carry heavy friction loads 
at high speeds...to help moving parts 
do maximum work for minimum cost 
in power and upkeep. 

Whether you design, build or use tex- 


tile machinery you should know how 
Torrington Needle Bearings can help 
give you a more profitable job. Our new 
Catalog 32 is packed with specific data 
on types, sizes and applications to many 
types of textile machinery. It is yours for 
the asking: write for your copy today. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
TORRINGTON, CONN. « SOUTH BEND 21, IND. 
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M ver of the subtle perfection of this 


alluring beach ensemble is hidden 

from the casual observer. But 

if you could see and handle the 

material from which it is made. 

you would realize that proper processing 
has a lot to do with its eye appeal 

... and its “buy” appeal! 


That’s why so many leading mills, 
converters, finishers and dyers 

have turned to Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
for high-quality wetting, fulling, 
scouring and dispersing agents. 


There is a C.P.P. soap or synthetic 
detergent for every type of fabric—for 
every processing problem. 

Ask your local Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
representative for detailed information 
on the full line of C.P.P. processing 
agents for the textile industry. 

Or, write to our Industrial Department 
at Jersey City 2, New Jersey. 


COLGATE KWIKSOLV 

COLGATE FORMULA 25 
BADGER FLAKES 

COLGATE WHITE SOAP FLAKES 
ARCTIC CRYSTAL FLAKES 





Colgate- Paimolive-Peet Co. 


JERSEY CITY 2, NEW JERSEY KANSAS CITY 3, KANSAS 
JEFFERSONVILLE, INDIANA BERKELEY 2, CALIFORNIA 


When Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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are such counteracting forces as the 
disposition of surplus property, re- 
turn to peacetime working schedules, 
reabsorption of veterans and war 
workers, and the continuing govern- 
mental efforts to ‘hold the line.’ ” 


Stores Prefer 
Branded Goods 


Attention is called by the Inde- 
pendent Hosiery Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation to results of a recent survey 
conducted by a business publication, 
wherein it was shown that apparently 
the retailers greatly enlarged their 
preference for branded merchandise 
during the war years. During that 
period, it is stated, the stores added 
on an average of 46% of national 
brands to their stocks of women’s 
fashion goods. It was reported that 
94% of the retail stores now sell 
brands. About 70% carry national 
brands exclusively; 22% carry both 
national and private brands; 2% car- 
ry private brands exclusively; 6% 
carry no branded merchandise. 

It is indicated that postwar expan- 
sion of branded goods is certain, as 
593% of the retailers plan to add to 
their stocks of national brand wom- 
en’s apparel and accessories, and 34% 
expect to add private brands. It also 





is shown that it takes five years, or 
longer, for a manufacturer to estab- 
lish a brand name firmly among the 
retail outlets. 

Association comment is to the ef- 
fect that wartime shortages were re- 
sponsible for this trend, as the con- 
sumers evidently consider the brand 
label a sign of maintained quality, 
style, and price. The majority be- 
lieve this attitude will remain an im- 
portant influence in fashion merchan- 
dising. 

Increased advertising and other 
promotion of brands is said to be 
planned by 82% of the manufacturers, 
so as to underwrite continued cus- 
tomer preferment. The large ma- 
jority of the advertising agencies, it 
is claimed, believe consumer reliance 
on branded goods will increase. 


L-274 Revoked by WPB 


OPA recently ruled that the manu- 
facturers who continue on women’s 
rayon hosiery, in conformity with the 
specifications carried under L-274, 
are to continue using the dollar-and- 
cent ceilings as before. Those not 
conforming must receive price ceil- 
ings directly from OPA. The follow- 
ing restrictions no longer apply: (1) 
requiring use of specific deniers of 





rayon yarn in the leg, in relation t 
specific gauges or needle counts; (2) 
requiring use of specific counts o 
cotton yarn for welts and for heel anc 
toe reinforcement; (3) limiting th« 
number of basic body colors. 


Less Rayon Shipped 


Total rayon deliveries during Sep- 
tember, including both yarn and sta- 
ple fiber, totaled 60,600,000 pounds, 
or about 4% less than during August, 
according to the Textile Economic 
Bureau. Deliveries of filament ray- 
on in September totaled 48,500,000 
pounds. There were fewer working 
days in September. During the first 
nine months of this year, total ship- 
ments were 566,900,000 pounds, in- 
cluding both filament yarn and staple 
fiber. Of this total, 446,300,000 
pounds consisted of filament, repre- 
senting an increase of 13% as com- 
pared with the like 1944 period. Of 
the total quantity of filament shipped 
in the nine 1945 months, 320,600,000 
pounds consisted of viscose and cupra, 
and 125,700,000 of acetate. Stocks of 
rayon yarn in producers’ hands as of 
September 30 rose only 700,000 
pounds, to 10,700,000, as compared 
with 10,000,000 pounds at the end of 
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: DEPENDABLE SEWING MACHINES 
for the KNIT GOODS INDUSTRY 


. Willcox & Gibbs Flat Bed Sewing Machines are essential factors in 





, the manufacture of fine quality knit underwear. 


Their dependability, under all manufacturing conditions, is based 
, on the knowledge and skill of a highly trained group of specialists 
» | with a background of more than 85 years experience in the design 
and construction of quality sewing machines. 


While new machine production, in volume, is still limited by raw 


0 material and labor shortages, the situation is improving rapidly. In 

4 the meantime why not consult your nearest ‘“‘W.&G.” representative; \ 
: he will help you get the most out of your present equipment. 
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For attaching split tubing or binding to the necks and arm For attaching wide flat elastic waist bands to men's knitted 
holes of ladies’ rayon, silk, and cotton undergarments; men’s or woven shorts, briefs and similar garments. Special elastic 


and boys’ athletic shirts and union suits. tension device eliminates slipping and creeping of elastic. 


For attaching cuffs to cotton and woolen knit shirts, drawers, For hemming and inserting elastic in ladies’ and children’s 
union suits; and for hemming on sweaters and knit goods. rayon and silk undergarments, pajamas, dresses, etc. Special 


A positive differential feed eliminates stretching of material. attachments are provided to insert elastic loose in the hem. 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED DESCRIPTIVE BULLETINS 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 
SEWING MACHINE CO. 


214 West 39th St. New York 18, N. Y. 
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A.S.T.M. Standards on 
Soaps and Detergents 


ITS SPECIAL compilation of 

specifications and tests on 
‘soaps and other detergents” (with 
related information) has again 
been issued by the American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials. The 
29 specifications and tests covered 
are a result of intensive work car- 
ried out by Committee D-12 on 
soaps and other detergents. 


The specifications for soap cover 
bar, chip, powdered, salt water, 
solid, toilet, etc. Specifications for 
detergents cover soda ash, caustic 
soda, modified (sesquicarbonate 
type), sodium sesquisilicate, triso- 
dium phosphate, and tetrasodium 
pyrophosphate. Methods of test 
include sampling and _ chemicai 
analysis of soaps and soap prod- 
ucts, soap containing synthetic de- 
tergents, special detergents, sulfo- 
nated and sulfated oils, metal 
cleaning compositions (industrial), 
etc. Definitions of terms applying 
to these materials are given. 

An extensive 30-page “Bibliog- 


raphy of Aluminum and Othe 
Metal Cleaning” is included. 
Copies of the publication in 


heavy paper cover can be obtained 
from A.S.T.M. Headquarters, 260 
S. Broad Street, Philadelphia 2. 
Pa., at $1.75 per copy. 
sitll pinata 
September Rayon 
Shipments Decline 


TOTAL rayon shipments of 60,- 

600,000 pounds in September 
were 4% below the August figure 
of 63,200,000 pounds, states the 
Rayon Organon, published by the 
Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. 
Filament rayon at 48,500,000 
pounds was 4% lower than August, 
while September staple fiber ship- 
ments of 12,100,000 pounds were 
off by 5%. The declines were due 
principally to the fewer working 
days in September. 

During the first nine months oil 
1945, 566,900,000 pounds of rayon 
were shipped, an increase of 19% 
over the same 1944 period. Of 
this total, 446,300,000 pounds were 
yarn and 120,600,000 pounds staple 


‘iber, representing a yarn increase 
of 13% and a staple decrease of 2% 
from 1944. In the 1945 period, 
320,600,000 pounds of viscose and 
cupra and 125,700,000 pounds of 
acetate yarn were shipped, while 
viscose staple deliveries totaled 
91,800,000 pounds and acetate sta- 
ple 28,800,000 pounds for the same 
period. 

Rayon stocks show only a slight 
increase from last month, amount- 
ing to 10,700,000 pounds in Sep- 
tember against 10,000,000 pounds 
in August. 

It is pointed*out that recent ray- 
on supplies have been limited at 
the consumer level partly because 
of the greatly reduced inventories 
held at all stages of manufacture 
and distribution. Until these in- 
ventories of raw materials, goods 
in process, and finished goods are 
built up to a _ practical working 
level, scarcities will continue to 
plague the consumer, to say noth- 
ing of manufacturers and distrib- 
utors. 
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HIGH SPEED OVEREDGING, OVERSEAMING AND HEMMING MACHINES 


FOR USE ON 


Knitted and Woven Wear of All Kinds 





UALITY RESULTS 
x 7 IGH PRODUCTION 
CONVENIENT HANDLING 


M TIME-OUT FOR 
ADJUSTMENT OR REPAIR 
LOW UPKEEP COSTS 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitably Arranged for Your Work 
THE MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 


HARTFORD 6, CONN., U.S.A. 


2808S LAUREL STREET 
—Distributors— 


HOLLISTER - MORELAND CO.,  P. 0. BOX 721. 
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ATTENTION! 
RAYON & COTTON 


MILLS 


Established, well-rated New York converter with 
well-planned post-war expansion program, cater- 
ing to: A-l men’s and women’s cutting-up trade, 
now seeks connection with mill desirous of enter- 
ing finished goods field. Capital invested if neces- 
sary. Highest referénces exchanged. 


WRITE BOX 435 
1474 Broadway, New York (18), N. Y. 
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FINER YARNS MADE POSSIBLE [+ iy 
WITH NEW 1.0 DENIER STAPLE (<’ -~@ 
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14/1 cc. Principal uses: Drapery goods, uphol- i a j | 
; | 
j stery, summer suitings, towels. seat coverings. There's Plenty to Bedevil 
é tablecloths, women’s sport fabrics, blankets, halt a Shirt These Days! 
wee . 
La hose. Spun from any rayon staple from 1.0 to : Segoe cs cen wee em pre tended =a ath Gh 
PS §.5 denier. | maw ee wee he or Sia = = nap are 
7 | . = » ] 
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; AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION | “*°" %~ 
: ta ee amen me om me nape toe —— 
’ 24/1 cc. Principal uses: Men's and women's suit- ew ESTE | FStS 
. ] 
. ings, sport shirtings, upholstery, diapers, towels, 


flannels. Spun from any rayon staple from 1.0 


to 3.0 denier. CURRENT AD TELLS SHIRT TROUBLES, 
ATTRACTS INTEREST OF LAUNDRIES 


The latest of the series of ads by American 


50/1 cc. Principal uses: Printed and plain dres \ iscose Corporation in such publications 
fabrics, blouses, bed preads, jacquard draperi : 4s “Time,” - susiness Week” and “New 
sits children’s dresses. underwear, lingerie. " : 

scarfs, children’s dresses, underwear, Ii Yorker” has drawn considerable interest 


shirtings, decorative suiting varns. Spun from j a ; : 
pert from laundries. The illustration depicts 


devils symbolic of the various kinds of 
troubles a man’s shirt encounters, from 
perspiration and ironing, to strong bleaches 
and strain. How rayon has been engineered 
to resist such bedevilment is emphasized. 


any rayon staple from 1.0 to 1.5 denier 


70/1 cc. Principal uses: Handkerchiefs, blouses, 


fine dress goods, crepes, pajamas, curtains, lamp 


shades, neckwear, glove fabrics, hosiery. Spun One large: laundry has sought (and ob- 
from any rayon staple from 1.0 to 1.25 denie: tained) AVC’s permission to reproduce 


the illustration in its own advertising. 


a: a ae MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 
cc. Principal uses: Fine shirtings and dress 
goods, blouses, handkerchiefs, neckwear, evening | PRODUCT RESEARCH 











dresses, laces, hosiery. Spun from 1.0 denier 


Helps you get the right yarn or fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


rayon staple. 

















=~, — In addition to the increased range of yarn sizes now made possible with AVC’s new 1.0 
denier rayon staples, remarkable new achievements are gained with them in the coarser 
yarns. Not onlv is a new soft touch in coarser yarns obtainable, but the coarser yarns 


¢ - 7 ; . 4a xia 
possess added strength due to the greater number of fibers in yarn cross-section. An 4 CROWN TESTED 


informative new booklet on both the 1.0 and 1.25 denier rayon staples will be mailed Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


3 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


on request. 


: AMERICAN VISCOSE 


AVC MOVIE OF RAYON showings to interested groups. It is 16 mm. CORPO RATION 
sound and runs 12 minutes. America’s largest producer of 


MAKING IS RE-EDITED 618 MANUFACTURERS rayon yarns and staple fibers 
A sound motion picture covering the O fices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1,N.Y.; 
. fices: Fif I _N.Y.3 
manufacture of both viscose and acetate SERVICED IN SEPTEMBER —. N *, ns Pa : 
> s31¢ EN re-edite r j Tic. rovidence, ; ashington, 
rayon has just been re-edited by American D.C. Wilmington’ Del 








The number of manufacturers receiving 





Viscose Corporation. Re-titled “How ‘To CROWN lested fabrics entitled to wear ai a Smell Mian Thies 

Make Rayon,” the new film gives a quick the famous CROWN Tested labels, rose in bile, Ves Lewistown 2b: Niwa 

but thorough story of the manufacturing September to 618. The September figure W. Va.; Parkersburg, W. Va.; Mead- 
C . : ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 


represents an increase of 29% over the 














processes. . : , *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
- Che picture is available at no charge tor average for the preceding three months. 
45 Vhen Writing Advertisers, Please Mention 
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N. C. State College 
Offers Knitting Course 


IN RESPONSE to a demand for 

more adequate training in 
hosiery and knit goods manufac- 
ture, the school of textiles at N. C. 
State College has adopted a series 
of new courses, organized in the 
form of a curriculum, which en- 
ables students to specialize in this 
important branch of the textile in- 
dustry, it was announced recently 
by Dean Malcolm E. Campbell, 
head of State College’s school of 
textiles. 


The new courses, Dean Camp- 
bell said, are framed around the 
established methods of knit fabric 
structure and the fabrication of 
garments and knitted novelties. 
The importance of management 
training also is recognized, and a 
liberal allotment of credits has 
been provided for instruction in 
industrial and personnel manage- 
ment and mill organization, includ- 
ing time study methods, rate set- 
tings, cost methods, economics, and 
accounting. 


Provision also is made for train- 
ing in business psychology, natural 
and synthetic fiber studies, and 
language, Dean Campbell ex- 
plained. 


It was also announced that the 
knitting equipment of the schoo) 
is being modernized and that the 
latest machines for making circu- 
lar-knit hosiery of all types are be- 
ing installed. Two types of full- 
fashioned hosiery machines and a 
variety of latch- and spring-needle 
body machines for garment fabri- 
cation are included. 


Facilities for warp knitting at 
State College will include ma- 
chines of the Tricot, Cidego, and 
Raschel types, it was stated. Some 
emphasis, Campbell said, will be 
placed on fabric development and 
on research problems of value to 
the knitting industry. 

—— 
Southeastern Section 

AATCC to Meet in Atlanta 

THE SOUTHEASTERN Section, 
AATCC, will meet at the At- 
lanta Athletic Club, Atlanta, Ga., 


December 15. The meeting hour 
and program have not yet been ar- 
ranged but will be announced la- 
ter. 


+ 
American Viscose to 
Inerease Production 

AMERICAN Viscose Corporation 

has completed plans for an 
expansion program that will in- 
crease its rayon production by ap- 
proximately 100,000,000 pounds a 
year, it was announced recently. 

The main part of the program 
will be construction of a new plant 
at Radford, Va., which will pro- 
duce approximately 55,000,000 
pounds a year of viscose rayon sta- 
ple. This product is used chiefly 
in spun rayon fabrics. 

The remainder of the increased 
production will be obtained by en- 
larging the company’s acetate ray- 
on plant at Meadville, Pa., and its 
viscose rayon staple plant at Nitro. 
W. Va. 

At the present time American 
Viscose Corporation operates seven 
plants. 
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SEND FOR 


BULLETIN 





Maximum width of cloth with minimum ten- 
sion. Minimum wear on surface of ex- 
pander. For all types of fabrics from rayon 


marquisettes to tire cord. 


MOUNT HOPE MACHINERY CO. 


Taunton, Mass. 


42-C Adams St. 
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INDUSTRIAL ENGINEERS 


rr ES 


LHL 
TEXTILES FOR MORE THAN 
A QUARTER OF A CENTURY 


RALPH E LOPER CO. 


COST SYSTEMS 
PAY ROLL CONTROLS 
COST REDUCTION SURVEYS SPECIAL REPORTS 


GREENVILLE, S.C FALL RIVER, MASS. 


WORK LOAD STUDIES 











Meanwhile, 








LETS ALL USE 
LESS PAPER 


Victory did not end the paper shortage. Need for 
waste paper is as great as ever. 


Why? Because supplies must still be shipped in 
paper to our occupation forces and liberated coun- 
tries. For the Pacific area these take double and 
triple wrapping to withstand long sea voyages and 
tropical climates. 


demand for domestic packaging 
paper comes from scores of reconverted industries. 
Jobs and shipments of new goods depend on paper, 
the essential protection of almost everything made 
in our factories. 
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Use This Simple Tool 


to Clean and Reseat Slots 
in Sinker and Divider Heads 


, 
: ys 


sh, ie, 
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Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutter 


No need to send sinker and divider heads back to 
factory when you have Thomas & Skinner Slot Cut- 
ters. This simple and valuable tool enables you to 
clean out and reseat slots right in your own mill. 
And you can keep a machine in operation—with 
only the head you are working on out of production 
for a few hours. 

Thomas & Skinner Slot Cutters are made from 
high grade tool steel, tempered and ground to exact 
| gauge of the sinker. Comes in leather carrying case. 

| Every fixer should carry one. Necessary to send 
sample sinker when ordering slot cutter. 





















We manufacture a wide line of precision products 


THOMAS & SKINNER 


Steel Products Company 


1101 E. 23rd ST. * INDIANAPOLIS 5, INDIANA 


~ Soft, lasting beauty 











— Circular Knitting Machines 


keep quality high—increase production—lessen 





shut-downs—and reduce overhead. They keep 






on performing day after day—with a minimum 





® MORE WEAR 
® SPEEDIER PROCESSING 


| with Zee Hosiery Finishes 


You can be sure of a soft, alluring finish when you use 
Laurel Hosiery Finishes. Their basic lubricating character- 
istic smooths and protects the fibers—cotton, rayon or 


of attention. That’s why you'll find Brinton's 





in the largest mills, where accurate and scien- 






2 Er an tae 8 


tific records are kept to tabulate the perform- 





ance of every unit. e« We have been 
making Brinton’s for over fifty years, and 


will be happy to figure with you on 





your immediate requirements. 


 -. 


Your inquiry will bring 


f combinations—seamless or full-fashioned,— increases their i ae 
elasticity and life, prevents snags, and helps eliminate : 
wrinkles. 


Developed by Laurel Technicians to meet exacting spe- 
cifications, Laurel Hosiery Finishes have pleased leading 
mills for over thirty-six years. Laurel Technicians will 
gladly recommend a Hosiery Finish to fit your job... one 
that will simplify your processing and speed up produc- 
tion. Send for trial order and fortnula today .. . available 
for immediate delivery. 


LAUREL BOIL-OFF OILS © LAUREL DULL FINISHES © WATER REPELLENTS 
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* SOAP + OILS « FINISHES - 


LAUREL SOAP MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons « Established 1909 
WAREHOUSES—PATERSON, N. J. « CHATTANOOGA, TENN. « CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


OFFICES — 2603 East Tioga Street, Philadelphia 34, Pa: : 
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General Supply has Enlarged, but not Enough—Production of Sale 
Yarn Diminished by Unexpected Transition Difficulties—Out- 
look Now is for Supply to Overtake Spot and Nearby De- 
mand by Year's End—Inventory Build-Up Must Wait until 
1946 in Many Cases—Spinners Foresee no Early Pressure of 


Supplies Against Prices. 


Philadelphia, Oct. 15, 1945. 


AFTER V-J DAY, when war demands were revised downward and 

government yarn controls were substantially diminished, many 
spinners instructed their selling agents to accept orders for delivery 
through the rest of this year. This policy was based on production ex- 
pectations which have not been realized so far. Customers, therefore, 
often have complained over delivery promises that have not been kept. 
Spinners have a number of presumably valid explanations, but still it 
remains that many consumers of sale yarn are handicapped by con- 
tinued scarcity and uncertainty of supply. Spinners now expect pro- 
duction will gradually pick up until, by end of 1945, it will come abreast 
of actual (spot) demand. As early in 1946 as possible, spinners plan to 
begin shipping yarn for customers’ inventories. 


Cotton Yarn 


Contrary to the expectations of 
spinners and their customers, cotton 
yarn supply remains deficient for 
knitwear and other lines that rely 
heavily on market supplies. Ending 
of the war found the industry with- 
out yarn inventories, other than those 
earmarked for war orders. In some 
cases, termination of war orders left 
manufacturers with moderate-sized 
stocks of kinds and counts they could 
use in their regular operations. In 
other instances, such left-over war 
yarns were disposed of to other man- 
ufacturers, either directly or with 
assistance from the government. 

One reason why there have been 


“numerous complaints of insufficient 


yarn is that many of the manufactur- 
ers not only have sought to fully 
cover their operations over the next 
60 to 90 days, but have lodged in- 
quiries seeking to get orders accepted 
by the spinners for deliveries through 
the first quarter of 1946. 

It is conceded by some of the yarn 
suppliers that a number of southern 
yarn mills appear to be, first of all, 
taking care of the knitting mills lo- 
cated nearby, thereby assisting the 
latter to benefit from their favorable 
location, as well as the saving of 
freight charges and commissions. 

In the combed knitting yarn divi- 
sion, reconversion has continued to be 
delayed by leading spinners having 
to continue making and shipping yarn 
for uniform cloth and other military 
purposes. Additional contracts are 
reported, and the remaining deliver- 
ies on the old contracts, which spin- 
ners thought they would be through 
with in October, now seem likely to 
take. longer to fill. This prevents 
mills from changing over to the types 
and counts of combed yarn that are 


urgently sought by regular accounts. 

The extent to which carded and 
combed yarn production has been re- 
stricted by manpower difficulties has 
been a surprise to most spinners dur- 
ing the last several weeks. It is not 
so much that there are demands and 
strike threats as that the rank and 
file of employees often absent them- 
selves and, even while at their places, 
seem to have slackened their efforts. 
To this is added the condition of 
equipment in a good many yarn mills. 
Machinery has been maintained in as 
good condition as possible, consider- 
ing the limitations, but some sources 
are now operating substantially fewer 
spindles than at this time last year, it 
is reported. 

Consumers of knitting yarns fre- 
quently complain of the increased 
cost of yarn and the inadequate OPA 
arrangements for knitwear manufac- 
turers and their distributors to pass 
along their extra manufacturing costs 
to the public. From the spinners’ 
standpoint, with a few exceptions 
among the better financed and more 
efficiently managed concerns, they 
seem to feel that the price ceiling ad- 
justments they have been granted are 
close to the borderline between op- 
eration loss and profit. 


Rayon Yarn 


Supply of rayon yarn for knitting 
has been fairly well maintained this 
month, so far. Though shipments of 
some descriptions of yarn are report- 
ed to be tapering off, principal yarn 
sources are credited with trying to 
avoid a situation which might mean 
undue hardship in the hosiery indus- 
try. It is felt likely to be more dif- 
ficult in November and December to 
avoid increased yarn tightness in 
some lines. 

Revocation of L-274 should release 


stocks of 50-denier yarn, which were 
held by some of the mills. More pro- 
duction of fine gauges can be expect- 
ed soon, as many of the knitters are 
reported to be holding fine-gauge 
machinery on rayon yarn, using the 
coarser-gauge machines to run up 
their receipts of nylon yarn. One 
reason for this, it is explained, is 
that the initial demand for nylon is 
expected to be so heavy that quality 
discrimination will only be a minor 
influence in the early sales. 

Though consumer demand for ray- 
on stockings is stated to be holding 
up well, a number of knitters have 
been ordering rayon yarn chiefly for 
minimum needs over the next several 
weeks, as they believe sooner or later 
nylon yarn will completely overshad- 
ow both the fine and coarse rayon 
fields. A few of the rayon yarn pro- 
ducers are said to have stopped book- 
ing orders from full-fashioned stock- 
ing mills, but the majority continue 
shipping so as to permit the hosiery 
people to taper off their rayon stock- 
ing production in an orderly fashion. 
A few of the rayon concerns have in- 
dicated they feel themselves under 
no obligation to the hosiery industry, 
as they see little promise of future 
business, but others take the view 
that, in the aggregate, the amount of 
yarn involved is not large when com- 
pared with total output of rayon 
yarn; and nothing will be done that 
might cause hardship or unfriendly 
relations with the hosiery mills. 

In some quarters it is reported that 
the production of nylon yarn is grow- 
ing more rapidly than many in the 
hosiery industry realize. 


Wersted Yarn 


As far as worsted yarn for knit- 
wear is concerned, it is indicated that 
the tight situation will continue a 
while longer, with the labor situa- 
tion considered as likely to be the 
chief factor in holding down produc- 
tion between now and the end of 1945. 
As seen by worsted yarn people, once 
spinners are able to get wages and 
other working conditions stabilized 
again, and are in position to judge 
whether price ceilings are high 
enough to cover the actual and pros- 
pective higher labor costs, there will 
be a more satisfactory supply of 
worsted yarn. After the turn of the 
year, it is claimed, the prospect is for 
better production than the monthly 
average of 1945. Spinners’ spokes- 
men expect total output of tops and 
yarns—and the fabrics—in 1946 will 
commence to surpass the prewar av- 
erage monthly total, but it is hoped 
that the recovery will be gradual, so 
as to avoid putting pressure on prices, 
at least during the first half of the 
year. It is taken for granted that the 
demand will continue very large from 
both knitters and weavers, especially 
as the manufacturers will try more 
insistently to rebuild their inven- 
tories. 
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The Damp-Tex system of painting stops 
rot, rust, bacteria and fungus growth. 
Puts a porcelain-like finish on wet or 
dry wood, metal, concrete and plaster 
with equal ease and efficiency. Damp-Tex 
resists steam, 2% caustic solution and 
lactic acid. Comes in white and colors. 
Used in over 4,000 plants. Send for de- 
tails of our trial offer. 





















“TIOUID F PORCELAIN. 


DAIP-TEX Me 


FOR 














“STEELCOTE MFG. CO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Canadian Manufacturer: Standard Paint & Varnish Co., Windsor, Canada 
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A GOOD WATER-REPELLENT 








% There are distinct advantages in 
using TRUKON. Fabrics treated with 
TRUKON are made uniformly water- 
repellent, spot and perspiration-resistant 
and wear-resistant. It has excellent pene- 
trating power and provides uniform dis- 
tribution during application. TRUKON 
is miscible in cold water — it is simple 
and easy to use — requires no special 
equipment . .. Postwar consumer de- 
mand will extend the application of 
water repellents to a great variety of 
fabrics. All the aids-to-selling that this 
implies are obtained in full measure by 


using TRUKON. 


Hart Products Corp. ¢ Manufacturing Chemists 
1448 Broadway New York 18, N. Y. 








TECHNICAL SERVICE AVAILABLE 


Our laboratories are at your service to 
help solve your processing and finishing 
problems. Practical demonstrations in your 
own plant conducted upon request. 


HART PRODUCTS 














THE COUNTRY OVER, IT RAINS ONE DAY OUT OF THREE 
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Clean Your Size Boxes 


This EASY Oakite Way! 


You can quickly remove residual deposits 
of wheat starch, tallow, glycerine, gela- 
tine, etc., from size boxes by using this 
simple, thorough Oakite method: 


First make up a solution of Oakite Com- 

position No. 22 in mixing kettle. Let it 

soak. Then pump to storage vat and size 

box. In all three units, this Oakite material 

exerts an effective detergent action which 

eases the work of removing accumulations 
.. saves time. 


Cork Cots, too, Speedily Removed 
with Oakite Material ! 


Alf tedious scraping to remove cork cots 
from spinning rolls is eliminated when 
you remove cots this easy Oakite way: 





Immerse rolls in heated tank containing 
recommended solution of Oakite Compo- 
sition No, 24, Agitate rolls at intervals. In 
15 to 30 minutes—often less—cork cots 
will disintegrate, leaving surfaces in excel- 
lent condition to receive new covers. 


Technical Data Freely Available! 


Complete details on these and 64 similar 
commonly-recurring mill maintenance 
tasks are contained in a 16-page digest .. . 
just off the press! We shall be glad to mail 
you a FREE copy immediately upon re- 
quest. Send for the Oakite Digest TODAY! 


OAKITE PRODUCTS, INC., 26C Thames St., NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
Technical Service Representatives in All Principal Cities of the United States and Canada 


OAKITE 


Sneciatized CLEANING 


MATERIALS &@ METHODS FOR EVERY CLEANING REQA 











THE REFLECTOR IS THE BACKBONE 
OF ANY LIGHTING SYSTEM... 
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Put Competition in the Dark with 


With competition coming back and factors of 
lower cost or higher quality entering your sell- 
ing plans once more —- make Skilled Lighting 
your all-powerful ally! 

The need is almost invariably for more than 
just “a lot of light”. It calls for all-over, shadow- 
free, directed illumination assured by Wheeler 
Reflectors — maximum illumination from stand- 
ard lamps! The comprehensive Wheeler line of 
reflectors for fluorescent or incandescent instal- 
lations is built for long, efficient service — high- 
grade heavy duty materials with heavy Vitreous 
enameling. Sixty-four years of specialized light 
engineering backs the performance of every unit. 

Learn how you can lift your quality and 
lighten your cost load with Skilled Lighting. 
Write for Catalogs today. Wheeler Reflector 
Company, 275 Congress St., Boston 10, Mass. 
Representatives in principal cities. 





All-Steel 
Open-End Fluorescent Unit 


Available for two or three 40-watt, or 
two 100-watt lamps. Broad wiring channel 
with accessible, enclosed ballast. Can be 
mounted from chain or conduit, individ- 
ually or in continuous runs. 


Distributed Exclusively Tirough Electrical Wholesalers 











+ 


Made by Specialists in Lighting Equipment Since 1881 
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Now 17 EASY To 1E 
COATED ABRASIVES 


BY “CARBORUNDUM™ 











“CARBORUNDUM” has put its simplified iden- 
tification system for coated abrasives into effect. 
Now it is easy to order these products. First the 
product is called by its right name—the name of 
the end use. Second that name and the specifica- 
tions appear on both the package label and the 
backing material. The man in the shop can easily 
tell what he is using and requisition more. The 
stockroom finds it quicker and easier to locate 
the requisitioned material. The purchasing de- 
partment eliminates trouble in duplicating pre- 
vious orders. For complete information, please 
refer to our new, authoritative 
coated abrasives book, “Sanding 
‘ Finishing.” If you have not yet 
eceived your free copy, please 
write The Carborundum Com- 
any, Niagara Falls, New York. 

















oe 
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FOR. EVERY ABRASIVE APPLICATION 


“CARBORUNDUM?” is a registered trade mark of and indicates manufacture 
by The Carborundum Company) 
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Cut Your Loom Leather 


Costs In Half! 


Taken individually, Textile Leathers are comparatively 
inexpensive items. However, when the costs of all the leathers 
used during the past several years are added up, and losses of 
time due to stoppages for replacements, cost of broken picker 
sticks caused by poor lugs, etc., are figured in, the total is large. 


If you could cut this total IN HALF—simply by switching 
to ““‘BONDARON” Leathers—wouldn’t you do it? 


They are only slightly higher priced than ordinary leathers, 
yet they consistently wear from 8 to 5 times longer. Send us 
a trial order today and prove them on your own looms. 


THERE'S REAL ECONOMY IN STANDARDIZING 
ON BOND TEXTILE LEATHERS! 
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CHARLES 







COMPANY 
617-623 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA. PA 





Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 
for Nearly Half a Century 
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TEXTILE 
ENGINEERING 





We are equipped to handle, within 
our organization, all details of design, 
reconversion, modernization, apprais- 
als, machinery layouts, power plants, 
air-conditioning, water treatment and 
sewerage. This complete, integrated 
service means easier planning, better 
results, lower cost for textile plants 
and communities. Your inquiry will 
receive a prompt answer. 


ROBERT AND COMPANY 


INCOR PORATED 


~rehtitects and Ongineers 


NEW YORK . ATLANTA © WASHINCTON 


TWENTY-SEVEN YEARS NATIONWIDE EXPERIENCE 
a AND TEXTILE DEVELOPMENT 
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CARD ROOM ROLLS AND 
BOBBINS TUBES 
SPOOLS SPECIALISTS 
CONES WwoOoD 


Fe Verrell Machine (6.4 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 











D—For Dependability 
D—For Dary 


The product and its performance are one and the same. Always 
Dependable. 


This has been so for more than 45 years and spinners and twisters 
the country over know that famous Dary Ring Travelers give not 
only dependable but superior performances, every time. 


They know, too, that Dary representatives are as dependable as 
the products they represent 


: Discover Dary signe some gd for yourself—see a Dary representa- 
: ; tive today. 


B/S THEDARY RING TRAVELER CO. 


eal TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


bheetneee 


seeethetiel 


PROCESSED JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY H. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
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Cnunouncement— “SPARTANBURG 


ESTABLISHED AS BASE DISTRIBUTING POINT FOR 


LIQUID CHLORINE 


7 We wish to announce the completion of facilities for filling 100-lb. and 150-lb. 





the Columbia Chemicals Division of Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 


This new installation was erected for the specific purpose of rendering better 
i service to Chlorine consumers in the Piedmont area. 


This makes available for the first time adequate supplies of Liquid Chlorine from 
Spartanburg in equipment regularly inspected, meeting ICC specifications. 


Inquiries concerning your requirements will be appreciated and handled 
promptly. 





Manufacturers and Distributors 


INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
PHONES 4843-4844 * SPARTANBURG, S. C. 








cylinders from single-unit tank cars with Liquid Chlorine, as manufactured by 

















1, eee 
WEAVER’S FRIEND 





Distributed by | si Penetrates 
Thoroughly 
CLAUDE B. ILER L. J. CASTILE : 
Southern Manager Charlotte 3, North Carolina ake ak ¢ Dependable. 


Greenville, South Carolina 


3 Carries Weight 
Into the Fabric 


: 3% Always Uniform 


F. M. WALLACE C. C. SWITZER 


Birmingham 9, Alabama Greenville, South Carolina 


THE KEEVER STARCH CO. | 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO x Boils Thin 
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Steel tires protect the heads of 
Hubbard wood textile spools 
against splitting and entrance 
of moisture. Real economies in 
spool costs result. The patented 
steel tire is die formed under 70 
tons pressure to become a per- 
manent part of the plywood 
head. This ample guard against 
wear and abuse means longer 
spool life and low replacement 
cost. 

Hubbard jack, carder, and 
twister spools are all supplied 
with the patented “Bulldog” 
grip steel tire. These types of 
spools are recommended for use 
with woolen and worsted yarns, 
rayon, rope, and cordage. All 
standard sizes are available. 
Wate for bulletin and complete 
information. 


Other Hubbard Textile Mill Products 
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Bulldog Grip 





STEEL TIRES 























TYPICAL APPLICATION 
OF 
RED-RAY BURNERS 
ON OPEN TENTER FRAME 
HANDLING COTTON GOODS 
WRITE FOR DETAILS 
RED-RAY MANUFACTURING CO. 


455 West 4Sth Street --- New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Representative: 
Rudel Machinery Co., Ltd. @ 614 St. James St. W., Montreal 








Sectional Stainless Steel High Speed Loom 
Warp Beams Spools and Beam and Warper 
Strong, rigid, light Bobbins Beam Heads 
weight magnesium Guaranteed non-cor- These balanced ve- 
alloy. Heads remov- foding and = stain- neer plywood re- 


able and inter- 
changeable. With- 
stands even acetate 
yorn pressures. 


proof. Easily cleaned. 
Of perfectly bal- 
enced, electro welded 
construction. 


placement beam 
heads cre stronger, 
longer-lasting than 
other types. 





_—r 
HUBBARD SPOOL COMPANY 





1627 CARROLL AVENUE CHICAGO 12, ILLINOIS 














UU 


A U p- -to-Date 
PRINTING PLANT . 


equipped with modern machinery and 
a staff of competent workmen, solicits 
thru this publication, a trial order on 
your printing needs. 


We have built a reputation that is 
known over the entire South by our spe- 
cial attention to the minutest detail. 


We are more than ready to answer any 
question that relates to your printing 
problems. 


Write us and let us quote you 
on anything from a postal card 


to a fully bound book. 


The A. J. Showalter Co. 


Printers and Publishers 


a Eas ea a 
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Research Gives 
Fairbank-Morse Scales 


Enduring 


Pairbanks-Morse Scales have earned 
their world-wide reputation for enduring 
accuracy through constant research to 
improve even the most minute parts— 
through research in the selection of the 
most enduring materials—through re- 
search in design to perfect each part. 

This has been the Fairbanks-Morse 
policy for over a hundred years, and it 
continues today. 

Skilled craftsmen produce these parts 
with the aid of modern machines. Trained 
assemblers put them together. A weigh- 
ing machine so constructed performs ac- 
curately day after day, year after year. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co., Fairbanks- 
Morse Building, Chicago 5, Illinois. 





A name worth remembering 


Diesel Locomotives « Diesel Engines ¢ Generators 
Motors * Pumps ¢ Scales * Magnetos * Stokers 
Railroad Motor Cars and Standpipes + Farm Equipment 
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RECONVERTING nee 

Rutty and Broken Floors 
Leaky Roofs 

Leaky Concrete Structures 
Since 1922 
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Since 1922 the Stonhard Company has maintained 
consistent leadership supplying building mainte- 
nance materials to the leading railroads, public utili- 
ties and industries in the United States, Canada, 
Europe, Mexico, Australia, South America, India 
and South Africa. 

The reason for this success is that Stonhard 
Company’s floor resurfacing and repairing materials 
are efficient and easy to apply. Because of this fact, 
thousands of firms all over the world have been 
laying millions of square feet of STONHARD 
RESURFACER and STONHARD CONCRETITE. 

The waterproofing of concrete and masonry struc- 
tures with STONHARD STONTITE has helped to 
solve many problems for public utilities, railroads 
and industries. Because STONTITE can be applied 
against direct water pressure, it is especially valuable 
in repairing such large areas as dams, tunnels and 
reservoirs. In fact, STONTITE can be used wher- 
ever there is leakage or seepage of water. 

The need for quick roof repairs and complete 
overlays is met with STONHARD LIQUID and 
PLASTIC ROOF RESURFACERS. These two mate- 
tials can be applied cold, and will adhere to any 
type of roof surface, giving long-time protection 
against the elements. 

The pledge of “Satisfaction or No Charge”, and 
the proven quality of Stonhard materials, are the 
basis for the continued growth of Stonhard Company. 
Therefore, may we have the privilege of serving you 
with the best in building maintenance materials? 

A technical and service staff is maintained by 
Stonhard Company to aid maintenance engineers 
solve difficult building maintenance problems. There 
is no charge for this service. 


x * * 


For information on other Stonbard 
Building Maintenance Materials, write 
for FREE literature. No obligation. 


x *« * 


Sales Offices and Representatives in Most 
Important Cities of the World 





STONHARD COMPANY 


Building Maintenance Materials 


Serving the Railroads, Public Utilities and Industries Since 1922 


401 N. BROAD ST., PHILADELPHIA 8, PA. 
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PUT THIS INDUSTRIAL} 


GIANT TO WORK 





es 
Se 


ARBOMATI( 


INFRA-RED 


GAS OR ELECTRIC 





If you have a process requiring the appli- | 
cation of heat, it is important that you | 
investigate the possibilities of CARBO- | 
MATIC Infra-Red heating installations. | 


“Write for comprehensive brcadsice C9” 


if it’s INFRA-RED... Be Sure It's Carbomatic 










DRYING 
- CURING 
| CARBON- 
IZING 

_ SINGEING 


65%, OF 
OUR 
ORDERS 
ARE 





Sere 
Ree 


he Ree oe 


DIVISION 





Also—H. W. Butterworth & Sons Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Jn Canada—Canadian Textile Engrg. Ltd. 
980 St. Antoine Street. Montreal. P. Q 
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KNOXALL 


ROLLER, SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 


SANFORIZING BLANKETS 


SLASHER JACKETS 


ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


Est. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


Ww. C. HAMES 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 
Dearborn 5974 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
RALPH GOSSETT 
1S Augusta Street 


Inc. 190! 
NEW YORK 


H. W. CURTIS 
735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale, N. 3. 
Allendale 352! 


WILLIAM 3. MOORE 


Telephone 150 
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AGAIN AVAILABLE— 





In the interests of 
cleaner, more sanitary 
floors everywhere, we 
are happy to make this 
announcement: 


We are now produc. 
ing our standard quali. 
ty Scrubbers, Mopping 
Tanks, Wringers and 
Floor Waxers in good 
quantities. 


To insure earliest de- | 
livery, place your order 
now. 


REPAIR PARTS 


Put your present equip- 
ment in first-class run- | 
ning condition with a 

replacement part or a 
in ees new brush. We have a |) 
ee ee ees full stock on hand. 





Send for Illustrated Cataleg of Complete Lawlor Line 


Ss. C. LAWLOR COMPANY 


QUALITY FLOOR MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT FOR 45 YEARS 
121 N. Aberdeen St., Chicago 7, Hill. 


Pt ee ee DATEULL TTLAEOOREOPERER TORE ERAT 


Celoron 
GEAR BLANKS 


é 2 Avoid delays from gear 

| breakdowns. Write, wire 
or phone Spartanburg, 
S. C., branch for 


prompt delivery Celoron 


dis Gear Blanks. 
CONTINENTAL- IAMOND 


FIBRE COMPANY 


SPARTANBURG, S. C. 
VALPARAISO, IND. TORONTO. CAN 



































SOUTHERN BRANCH 
NEWARK, DELAWARE BRIDGEPORT, PA 





SOLUBLE 
CLEANING 


COMPOUND 
fot TEXTILE FLOORS 


Preserves Floors e Economical to Use with 
Either Machine or Hand Scrubbing e For 
Mills Who Prefer Abrasive Compounds, We 
Recommend Our DIXIE CLEANSER. 


NEW SOUTH MFG. CO. 
711 BANKHEAD HIGHWAY © ATLANTA. GA. 


— 
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NITRITE 





Whatever color blue you need for cotton 


or rayon, SOLVAY SODIUM NITRITE 





helps give better results in the preparation 
of Azo dyes. This pure, free-flowing crystal] 
is of U.S.P. quality ... specially suited for 


manufacturing dyes and for textile dyeing. 


For color fastness ... for all blue dyes and 
dyeing—specify SOLVAY 
SODIUM NITRITE. 





SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Soltay Process Compan) 


40 Rector Street New York 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 


Boston * Charlotte ¢ Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland 
Detroic © New Orleans © New York @ Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh © St. Louis © Syracuse 
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Born of Our 


Wartime Experience 


With the nation engaged in all-out war, transportation 
became a factor of dominating importance. Every 
form of shipping was summoned into action. Railway 
Express, equipped to deliver nation-wide service in 
peacetime, was suddenly called upon to use its com- 
plete resources in equipment and organization to cope 
with the most pressing demands in history. During the 
first six months of 1945, the Government express traffic 
was 42 times heavier than for the entire year of 1939. 


Gun, Tank and Engine Parts, Serums and Drugs... Urgent 
and strategic materiel had to move speedily and accu- 
rately, and in tremendous volume. At the same time the 
fast and uninterrupted flow of raw materials and finished 
products to and from manufacturing plants was a wartime 
essential. 
Camp and Base Express Offices...The personal package 
traffic between homes and camps meant millions of ship- 
ments daily. Fully equipped Express offices handled this 
important feature of wartime service. 
Blood Units... High speed handling and special refrigera- 
tor containers saved thousands of American wounded. 
Over 8 million pints of blood were shipped in this manner 
by Express. 
Ration Books and Tokens... More than 2'2 million 
pounds of ration books, and ration tokens by the billions 
were delivered to their destinations through 23,000 Ex- 
press offices. 
War Dogs for the K-9 Corps... The highly technical serv- 
ice of handling and shipping the nation’s war dogs was 
assigned solely to Railway Express, and performed with 
signal success. 
The above is a partial summary cf wartime Express 
service. Today, with the return of peace, we are adding 
to our facilities all of the lessons learned in that his- 
toric period. We appreciate your cooperation and tol- 
erance during the wartime days. We promise, in the 
not too distant future, a service superior to any we 
have rendered during our long nation-wide record. 


RAILWAXG2EXPRESS 


AGENCY INC. 
NATION-WIDE RAIL-AIR SERVICE 
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for de-sizing cottons, 
rayons and mixed goods 


Assures rapid, dependable de-sizing 


Our technical staff always 


at your service. 


e 
WALLERSTEIN COMPANY, INC. 


180 MADISON AVENUE © NEW YORK 





BEST 


in the Long Khun 














Universal Standard Ring 
Travelers cost you less be- 
cause they give you better 
service. They're durable, 
uniform, precision made, 
with Bowen Patented Bevel 
Edge to insure smooth even 
yarn. They reach you in 
perfect condition with full 
count assured because they 
come to you in sealed containers. Samples 
on request—write direct or to your near- | 
est representative. | 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 
UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


PROVIDENCE, GREENVILLE, 
Rs ae Sm 





ee 
, eer 
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Selig’s 
Floor Maintenance 


Materials and Methods 


Are creating real economics 
in many mills. 


Request our trained represen- 


tative to make a survey of 
your plant. 


Recommendations will be made 
without obligation. Write 
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WEAVERS’ 
KNOTTER 





Concentrates months of practiced 
skill into a matter of hours—the 
time it takes to learn to operate the 


BOYCE Knotter... 





The skillful instrument of watch- 
like precision is built for rugged 
use—and is further protected by 
our Service of Preventative Main- 


tenance. 





MILL DEVICES COMPANY 


DIVISION OF 


MA ARIER, ING 


GASTONIA, N. ¢ 


A. 





SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 S. MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 
Eastern: C. E. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET. PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Canada: HUGH WILLIAMS & CO., 79 WELLINGTON ST., TORONTO |! 
European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. 533, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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'... IN MANY DIFFERENT 


APPLICATIONS 











“OUTWEARS THE BEST 
BRONZE METAL” 


20 years ll 


without 
a drink— 








OILLESS 


IRGUTO 


WAYNE JUNCTION 


BEARING 


PHILADELPHIA 
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STYLE 28 


Roving Truck. 
LANE 
CANVAS 

TRUCKS 


For the well-equipped mill. 


W. T. LANE & BROS., INC., Mfrs. 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 























All Kinds of 
CARD 
CLOTHING 
and 
NAPPER 
CLOTHING 








MASS. 
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J. E, SIRRINE ¢ CO. 


GREENVILLE ¢ SOUTH CAROLINA 


TEXTILE MILLS + RAYON PLANTS + KNITTING MILLS - DYE HOUSES 


BLEACHERIES + STEAM UTILIZATION » STEAM POWER PLANTS 


WATER - WASTE DISPOSAL + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 
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SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


Se 


Costs . DOWN 


TANNATE-ROCKWOOD SHORT CENTER 
DRIVES provide correct belt tension. The 
belt pulls maximum load .. . steadily, even 
under varying load conditions. Production 
rises; maintenance costs are lowered. 





TANNATE is the belt for this drive. It is 
strong, tough, resilient and durable. 
TANNATE is pre-stretched and shut-downs 
for take-ups are seldom necessary. 
TANNATE-ROCKWOOD units are available 
for use as floor, wall, ceiling or vertical 
drives. 


On hundreds of textile drives Tannate- 
Rockwood installations have given exception- 
ally reliable and efficient service for years. 
The illustration shows TANNATE- 
ROCKWOOD Drives operating spinning 
frames. 





J. E. RHOADS & SONS 


35 North Sixth Street, Philadelphia 6, Pa. 


NEW YORK > CHICAGO . ATLANTA 
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QUESTION: 


J 
What brand of de-sizing agent never fails to 
give a smooth, flawless performance? 


Answer: 


DIASTAFOR 


QUESTION: 


What brand of de-sizing agent provides the 
ideal finish for cottons, mixed goods and rayons? 


Answer: 


DIASTAFOR 


QUESTION: 


What brand of de-sizing agent doesn’t discolor, 
impair tensile strength or injure fibres? 


Answer: 


DIASTAFOR 


QUESTION: 


What brand of de-sizing agent has been the 
leader since 1908? 


Answer: 


DIASTAFOR 


QUESTION: 
What brand of de-sizing agent is best for your 
needs? 


Answer: 


DIASTAFOR 


Interested? Get in touch with our technical man 
or write us today. 


EIR 


RA RETO 








N $ -DIASTAFOR > 
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FLANGES 


measure 





Your rings may 
lange 1. But, if the top or 
web is thicker than usual, 
a regular flange 1 Traveler, 
especially with a = small 
cirele, may not fit them 
correctly. Send us a ring 
to be fitted with the cor- 
rect Traveler. 


Southern Representatives 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443, Spartanburg, 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629, Cedartown, Georgia 


Ss. C. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER co. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 








STANSOMINE: 


For all cotton fabries. 





Increases the speed and efficiency of 
boiling off and scouring operations. Im- 
proves the bleach. Produces a softer 
finish. Effectively emulsifies oils, 
starches, waxes. Ensures uniformly 


brilliant dyeing. 


Our laboratory and chemists are at 
your service to render information and 
assistance in solving your problems. 


Samples and quotations glady fur- 
nished upon request. 





» co.cf camden 
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DRONSFIELDS PATENT 


ATLAS BRAND 
EMERY Ga ) FILLY) 








f 


STOCKED BY 


THE PRINCIPAL MILL : SUPPLY HOUSES 
AND CARD MAKERS 
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Industry 


Molded Rubber Goods 
Oilless Bearings 

Hard Rubber Pot Eyes 
Rubber Covered Rolls 


HANHATTAN RUBBER MANUFACTURING DIVISION 


-Manhattan, tne. 


PASSAIC, NEW JERSEY 


Air Hose 
Water Hose 
Steam Hose 


Cone Belt 
Transmission Belt 


of Kaybesto 


23 TOWNSEND STREET 

















CHEMICALS FOR 


SIZING e REDUCING 
DESIZING e WETTING 
STRIPPING e FINISHING 








ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 


WAIisHINGTON SOU ARE, PHILADELPHIA 5. PA. 


Manufacturers of chemicals for the Textile, Leather and other Industries .. . 
Plastics Synthetic insecticides Fungicides .. . Enzymes 
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otary Pressure Joints 
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HEN you're looking for ways to ease today’s 

“Help Wanted” problem, it will pay to check 
into your stuffing boxes or steam fits. They demand a 
lot of care and attention—for inspecting, servicing and, 
7 too frequently, for replacing parts worn rapidly by 
misalignment. 


With Johnson Rotary Pressure Joints you save these 
y precious hours of labor for more productive work, be- 
| cause the Johnson Joint is completely packless, self-oil- 
ing, self-adjusting and even self;aligning. You save also 
the production time that is wasted when machines are 
shut down for stuffing box repair. And with the Johnson 
Joint you have a simpler, easier way to provide modern, 
more efficient methods of syphon roll drainage. 


For today’s big task these production boosting benefits 
of the Johnson Joint are of first importance. Don’t over- 
look, however, the savings in dollars and cents—in re- 
duced maintenance and longer life—which can quickly 
pay the cost of change-over. Make that your final reason 
for joining the hundreds of Johnson Joint users. 


TODAY'S WAY TO SAVE TIME AND TROUBLE 


@ Nipple (1) fastened to roll. co 
Sliding collar (2) keyed to FS 
nipple. Carbon graphite seal ring 
(3) and bearing ring (4) which 
eliminate oiling and packing. 
Spring (5) is for initial seating 
only; joint is actually pressure 
sealed when in operation. 


-~ Write for full information 





a 





KNOW THE JOHNSON 
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The Johnson Corporation 


815 WOOD STREET (uC) THREE RIVERS, MICH. 
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here is INDUSTRY'S 


Dependable Source 


for ALKALIES 


and Related Products 


SOLVAY 


Soda Ash 
Caustic Soda 


Special Alkalies 
and Cleansers 


Liquid Chlorine 
Calcium Chloride 
Potassium Carbonate 
Caustic Potash 
Sodium: Nitrite 
Ammonium Chloride 





STANDARD Im ALKALIES SINCE vee’ Para-Dichlorobenzen ; a ~ 
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SOLVAY SALES CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by 
The Solvay Process Company 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 
Boston - Charlotte - Chicago - Cincinnati - Cleveland - Detroit 
New Orleans» New York: Philadelphia - Pittsburgh > St. Louis: Syracuse 
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WEATHERING TEST 
FOR TEXTILES 


Weathering effects of sunlight, rain, heavy dew and thermal shock 
reproduced in the laboratory at an accelerated rate that reduces 
years of actual weathering to a few days of testing in the — 


ATLAS TWIN- ARC WEATHER - a 


The Twin-Arc Weather-Ometer 
has full automatic control of 
light and water periods. The 
Atlas Cycle Timer unit can be 
set to reproduce any combina- 
tion of weathering conditions. 
A direct reading thermal regu- 
lator, automatic shut-off switch 
and a running time meter is in- 
cluded on the control panel. 
After setting exposure cycle on 
the control panel the Weather- 
Ometer is safe to be left in con- 
tinuous Operation over night 
without attention except to re- 
place carbons once in 24 hours. 






















" PENTOTERGE 100)| 


A synthetic detergent with re- 
markable wetting and finishing 
properties; for use in wet proc- 
essing of synthetics, cotton, wool, 

r blends. 


An etticient dyestutt leveller, 
stable to acids, alkalies and hard 


water. 





W. H. & F. JORDAN, JR. 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2126 E. SOMERSET ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SOUTH: BOX 501, CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Since 1778 





The Atias Weather-Ometer is required to meet Federal 
Specifications demanding accelerated weathering tests. 


















ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES COMPANY 
361 W. Superior Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 


Originators and sole manufacturers for over a quarter of a cen- 
tury. . . Weather-Ometers, Launder-Ometers, Fade-Ometers are the 
accepted standard accelerated testing machines all over the world. — 


COCKER 


MACHINE & FOUNDRY COMPANY 
TANK BUILDERS jor 88 YEARS i= GASTONIA, N. C. 

TANKS . ume @ annum 

TOWERS 7 BUILDERS OF 

acta : COMPLETE WARP 


KETTLES 

1F4: PREPARATION EQUIPMENT 
KETTLES 
ios 
BOILERS 
KIERS 


AIR 
Wana ae 


STORAGE BINS 
SMOKE STACKS 
STAND PIPES 
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c E. HONEYCUTT 
Gastonia Roller, Flyer 
fob aXe Mrs) oy bele l(t @voy 


1337 West Second Avenue, Gastonia, N. C. 








General Mill Repairs 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles 


Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original 
diameter 


Method ef raising flutes patented, No. 1,887,510 
Give us a trial 
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Ig WEADY with 3 Spare... 


This crowing rooster 1s raising his | 


l m sound sleeper. In C _ the 4 | . ; ’ | 
’ 
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usty voice to wake 
loesn’t hear the 


You can take a tip from the rooster — — 
textile machinery by replacing worn = wl oa 
tHenderson Replacement Parts. Hen eamntior ~ 
solid, firm castings made from accurate pa 


it. C ~ Llenderson Parts 
ecisely machined to Gt. Consequently, Henders 
pr 


give long service. 
that wear faster than others, keep extras 


. arts snare! 
For those pa * Re ready, with a spare. 


hand to prevent breakdow! 
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. : ® Makes Fibres more supple, pliable 
| ® Reduces breakage of long fibres 
: MINEROL ® Minimizes ends down at high 

: ih speeds 


a “4 Wits ® Provides control of static condi- 
tions 


OUIBS TA NDING ® Aids combing as well as carding 


ene ® Saves gocd fibres, lessens waste 
Con di tT on er © improves employee morale 


through prevention of dust 


for Tr. 
Textile Fibres 
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ALL STEEL BALING PRESSES 
CONOMY SIZES FOR ALL PURPOSES 
LARGEST LINE BUILTIN USA. 


ECONOMY BALER CO.. Derr, ©) ANNARBOR.MICH.U.S.A. 


REPRESENTATIVES: 
New York Office: 100 Gold St. Philadelphia Office: Drexel Bldg. 


Terrell Machine Co., 1200 No. Church St., Charlotte, N.C. Boston Office: 601 Atlantic Ave. 


Economy Baler Co., Box 653, Atlanta, Ga. 


























This is the Age of SPEEDS 
and LONG DRAFT SPINNING 


Ring Travelers of greater stability are necessary. Wentworth Double Duty, Wentworth 
Gravity and Gravity Express meet these requirements. 





Duplex Twister Travelers —Berylian Finish Steel Travelers for Silk and Rayon 
National-Etartnep Finish—a new chemical treatment 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I. CHARLOTTE, N.C. , 
SOUTHERN OFFICE—131 West First St.—Charlotte, N. C.—L. Everett Taylor, Southern Agent 
Southern Representative: H. B. Askew, P. O. Box 272, Atlanta, Ga. -- Otto V. Pratt, Union Mills, N. C. 
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owl be brighitasa MEMMY | 


at a DINKLER HOTEL 





“SS 


DEPENDABLE-UNIFORM 








It’s good sense to stop at a DINKLER HOTEL 
where a truly hospitable welcome awaits you. We 
. : pride ourselves on our delicious meals and on being 
7 ding power able to make you thoroughly comfortable during 
Combining high soll-cuspeneey wide your visit. 
ntrolled alkalinity ye? [CATES 
with co DARD TEXTILE SILI el ee ee The Ansley 
range, STAND!" 5 meet your particular e in BIRMINGHAM... .. . The Tutwiler 
are made in grades to © in MONTGOMERY . . . The Jefferson Davis 
eds exactly! @ in NEW ORLEANS .. . . The St. Charles 
” @ in SAVANNAH ...... The Savannah 
@ in NASHVILLE . . . . The Andrew Jackson 
@ in GREENSBORO .... . The O. Henry 
DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY S Rae lt lt Cw The Kentucky 
STANDARD SILICATE DIVISION 
GENERAL OFFICES: PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA Carling Dinkler, President 
Carling Dinkler Jr.. Vice Pres. (IN SERVICE) 


Piants at CINCINNATI - JERSEY CITY - LOCKPORT, N.Y. - MARSEILLES 
DALLAS, TEXAS 
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DON’T FIGHT _ To suit your Ring 
With Employees 


Rac see 














GET 
. ee Our 1000-odd styles 
PROTECTION and sizes in rings 
? with from 1%” to 6%" en- 
° able you to enjoy the 
4-in-1 advantages of the 
PAYROLL famous DIAMOND 
FINISH on EVERY 
Envelopes spinning and twisting 
operation. 
» » » Designed to comply with the 
latest Withholding Tax and Social Security re- = 
quirements. Samples, prices and full information | 
sent without obligation. Write today... | WE MAKE ALL TYPES OF HOLDERS 
ATLANTA ENVELOPE CO. #\W)HITINSVILLE ‘4552 
Post Office Box 1267 : aren 
ATLANTA !, GEORGIA | SPINNING ge: RENG CO. 
Makers of Spinning and 7 te a me J wister Rinys since 1873 














Truslow* Blender (patented ) 


THOROUGH BLENDING 
OF SYNTHETIC FIBERS 


Really thorough blending of spun rayon, wool 
and cotton with fibers of other raw materials is 
becoming increasingly important. The Improved New 
Model Truslow Blender has been developed to pro- 
vide thorough blending of almost all types of natural 
and synthetic fibers. The stock is blown through 
: piping to the Blender. It then passes through a ro- 
: tating arm and is blown up against the vanes of the 
canopy—making it revolve and distribute the stock 

in the form of a heavy snowstorm. 

Ask us more about it! 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Custis & Marble 


MACHINE COMPANY 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS . 
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DISPLAY RATES 


Rates oy bee Ry able in advance each month. Page is 8 col- 
umas, eep—30 inches to page. Space measured by 
even inch LA. by 1, 2 or 3 columns in width. Column width 
2% inches. Rates based on the total space used in one year. 














UNDISPLAYED 
Positions wanted .05 word per insertion. Minimum charge $1.00 
per insertion. Cash with order. Box number address care of 
COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., count as eight words. 











1 inch a 30 inches whet Advertisements for help wanted, equipment for sale, for rent 
tS 5.50 50 inches “4.25 

8 =e 5.25 100 inches ~~ 4:00 er wanted, and professional cards are accepted at display rates 
10 inches ie 5.00 200 or more inches_____ 3.75 only. 











POSITION WANTED 


Experienced man, 39 years old, mar- 
ried, 12 years in yarn department. 
(,oo0d stock and waste stock yarns and 
rope. Address Box 828, c/o COTTON, 
Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 











POSITION WANTED 


Second hand carding. Have finished ICS 
carding and spinning course. Also I 
have studied other practical textile books. 
Address Box 826, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 








POSITION WANTED 


Graduate engineer wants position as 
assistant superintendent. Have good 
record in control work, development, 
and supervision with present employer. 
Address Box 825, c/o COTTON, Grant 
Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





POSITIONS OPEN 


We have been asked by Southern mills 
to furnish the following men: 


Cotton yarn and cloth superintend 
ents 


Hosiery superintendent 


Overseers for cotton carding, spin 
ning and weaving 


Carder and spinner for spun rayon 
Office Manager 
Time study engineers, and others 


Also cotton yarn superintendent, 
loom fixers, boss weaver, boss 
spinner and textile school gradu 
ates for South America 

We invite correspondence (confidential) 
with men seeking positions and em- 
ployers seeking high-grade men. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 
294 Washington St. 
Boston, Mass. 


Over forty-five years in business. 








WANTED 
COTTON YARNS 


We Pay Highest Cash Prices 


EASTERN YARN COMPANY 
241 Charles Street Providence, R. |. 








DYESTUFFS 


Will buy your surplus and obso- 
lete dyes and chemicals for cash. 


NEW ENGLAND PRODUCTS CO. 
91 Oliver St. Boston, Mass. 




















POSITION WANTED 


Young married man with several years ex 
pe rience as second hand and overseer o 
spinning and technical training desires in 
quiries from any employer whe is looking 
for a reliable man as overseer or techni- 
clan. Address Box &27, ¢«/o COTTON, 
Girant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





WANTED 


COTTON YARNS 


ALTMAN KNITTED FABRICS 
215 Fourth Ave., New York, N. Y. 




















WANTED 


Overseer to supervise ribbon mill operations on 
third shift. Ribbon mill experience not essential. 
We are looking for a man that has had some 
supervisory experience and knowledge of weaving. 
Well established concern in South Virginia— 
modern mill. Fine opportunity for advancement. 
Steady work all year round. Write Box 823. c/o 
COTTON, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga., advising 
age, education, experience, and salary expected. 





WANTED 


A man between the ages of 35 and 
45. Must have experience in over- 
hauling from pickers through the 
Spinning Department and must 
have a knowledge of these machin- 
ery settings. Education require- 
ments are high school diploma. 
Duties of this position are to keep 
a very few machines in good me- 
chanical condition. These machines 
are located in one of the Texas 
Colleges. Write or telegraph to Box 
824, c/o COTTON, Grant Bldg 

Atlanta 3, Ga. 





Lesvos Seaming & Looping Shop 
at 314 North Ninth Street 
Reading, Pa. 


is equipped with the latest machinery to 
handle 1500-2000 dozen weekly full fash- 
ioned looping, seaming, examining, mend- 


ing. 
Good Work—Prompt Delivery Guaranteed 

















WANTED 


Weave-room superintendent for 38 Wide Model L 
Draper Looms located in :mall town in North 
Georgia. Must be college-trained with practical 
cxperience and must also know slashing and warp- 
ing. In reply give detailed account of experience, 
education and salary desired Address Box 829, 
c/o COTTON, Grant Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 





WANTED 


Haskell & Dawes Twisters, Form- 
ers, Layers, and yarns in all sizes 
and colors. 

ROBERT SOLOMON & CO., Inc. 
162 Greene Street New York, N. Y. 

















POSITION OPEN 


Position offering permanence and _ “security i 
open with National Manufacturer. Technical edu 
eation and mill experience in textiles plus good 
sales record and following among New England 
and Middle Atlantic cotton mills essential. Here 
is real opportunity for a future career. In reply 
give complete detailed account of experience, edu 
eation and salary desired. Address Box 830, c/o 
’ N, Grant Bldg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
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WANTED 
TIME STUDY MAN 


Opportunity for young man with 
two or three years’ experience with 
point or unit incentive system for 
work in Southern Alabama mill. 
State age, marital status, experi- 
ence, education and salary desired. 
Write confidentially to Charles P. 
Raymond Service, Inc., 294 Wash- 
ington St., Boston, Mass. Over 
forty-five years’ Confidential Em- 
ployment Service for Mills. 


WANTED! 


— LISTINGS OF SURPLUS DYE- 
NG AND FINISHING MACHINERY. 


JAMES E. FITZGERALD 


Textile Machinery 
10 PURCHASE STREET FALL RIVER, MASS 

















PAUL B. EATON 


Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bidg., Chariotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washingten, D.C. 
Former member Examining Corps 


U. S. Patent Office 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 





BUSINESS—EMPLOYMENT—EQUIPMENT—PROFESSIONAL CARDS—OPPORTUNITIES 





























8—Dye Becks 5’-9’ stainless steel. COMPLETE COTTON SPINNING UNIT — 6,000 SPINDLES 
eS & Tolhurst Extractors 40”- 2 [eee SPINNING: 

. Cage Section i) *? “I nile 93, : Luge ] Ng tl! 4 
2—Cast Iron Agers 18’-30’ lg. I—18” Buckley Cleaner | st en th Bn siny aah Oe 
6—V.V. & Perkins Calenders 50”- ] Gauge Box Feeding Breaker Picke: . os . son oe : Peis Ste nace 

60”. | Kitson Breaker Lapper ge | alaiaiehe sicw tnee “Wane 
2—Textile Tenters 30’-90’ lg. - Kitson Intermedia e Lappers | 228 Spir ile ; t aug 1% ig ij 
a 2 2——Kitson Finisher Lappers, 13-0z Spinning Fran 
3—-Woonsocket Nappers 60°-90". 11—40” Saco-Pettee Cards, 55 Grain Sliver TWISTERS: 
8—P & W 2-Blade Shears 60” - >—4-del. Heads Breaker Drawing. Woonsocket Snindle F © Jenks Twisters yu 
66%”. _ 1%”, Common Roll, 60 Grain Sliver. "anaes Pol” Ring teen om 
2——P & S Loop Dryers 30’-65’ lg. , t- del, Heads Finisher Draw née, _Woonso ke g = 2 Sp dle 21, %" vauge »% ” Ring Fal ; & 
1“ Common Roll, 61 Grain Sliver 14 Spi . . 
1—P & S Roller Type Festoon a — din Sonia Mdeters’ 6” Sraveen, Baal Driv 
, =“ . ; ~ - uy ‘auge pedal 9 a tit , 
2—P'k W Full Decaters 72” l—Woonsocket 76 Spindle, 10” x 5” x 9”, .50 + hSA Bp Sia Gauge Moves 
235—Copper Dry Cans, 42”-112” face. l—Woonsocket 78 Spindle, 10% x 5” x 9” - 0 Dee > 1° ae 
5—R.F. & F. Print Machines 1-10 Serial No. 3902 3 __19@ fmindle Svcolers, 4%" gaua 
colors. 2- -Woonsocket J6 Spindle Intermediates : - . nl Spin ‘le Sx wong 4 ” gauge 
5—Oopper Jacketed Kettles 24-150 2 lt ih 78 Spindle ale Raa 3 x . _——— ‘ a «Baus 
als. 4%” x 7”, 1.35 H. R., Serial No. 10516 —Deen area 
8—Sargent & Bramwell Feeds. 6—160 Spindle, 7” x 3%” x 5” Woonsocket l—Bale Press ee 
6—Automatic Rag Picker Feeders. 27 ne te | = gor epg ac  : en 
47—Mason Spinning Frame, tape “are! lUtlhae 3 e ee ee 
drive. 3.77 H. on of mi 
Dar & J&B — 260-396 120 CIRCULAR RIB KNITTING MACHINES 
spindles inate te io” TO 18”, 8 FEED, to TO 13 CUT 
es. | 
94—-Draper Model B 44” Auto. oO 
o—Permutit Water Soft REPUBLIC TEXTILE EQUIPMENT CO. 
3—Permuti ater Softeners. 
52—O & K 52” Automatic Looms. 40 WORTH ST. NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
ee Foster & Universal No. 
50 inders. 





5—Atwood 5-B Spinners. 
1—-Gessner 72” Vacuum Extractor. 
1—High Speed Warping Creel. 


Se te Be Sie wien ASK YOURSELF FRANKLY 





Washer. 

47—Mason Spinners, tape drive, 3” “Vy i i iT PAY 
gauge. 

2—James Hunter No. 10 Fulling i 
Mills. 


480" Monel Lined Dye Signs TO SELL MY BUSINESS?” 
4—60” Monel Lined Dye Jiggs a 
TODAY'S unusual industrial conditions may well justify you in turn- 
ing your business—FOR CASH—to new management. As 
a reputable operating organization of long experience, with substantial 
capital, we can bring opportunity for increased company expansion and 








F greater profit . . . while you are relieved of heavy expense and worry. 
5th Ave. and McLean Blvd. Personnel held intact whenever possible. 
PATERSON, N. de @ A LL discussions and negotiations strictly con fidential 


Armory 4-6540. 








Box 1223—1474 B'way, N. Y. 

















WANTED 


Specialist in textiles for exports to head 
up such a division with well financed, 


Your Advertisement on This Page 


highly regarded export-import firm. Will will produce results at small cost. Do you desire a position? 


have to make his headquarters in New Do you desire a good man to fill a vacancy in your mill? 
mines Do you desire your business or professional card placed 
CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE. INC. before the textile industries? 

294 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. Why not try an advertisement on this page rot 


ee a eee ee COTTON? Its 14,000 copies per month reach the textile 
men Service jor exrtile Mills. ‘ 
executives, superintendents and heads of departments 


throughout the industry. 











YOU can help steer our course toward a 


prosperous America: Note the rates above and send in your 
by buying all the Victory Bonds you can ‘ d 
afford and by holding on to the War Bonds advertisement to ay. 


you now have 
by cooperating with such price, rationing 
and other controls as may be necessary for COTTON (; t Bid 
. . S 
a while longer 9 ran g., , 


by continuing to exereise patience and 
good sense with high faith in our future. 
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SYNTHETIC DETERGENT 


Nam (oh meek] Oh 201 di le emmelace-lilrommecelesloleltiite mel: 
exceptionally high detergent value. Effec- 


tive in hard water, acid, or alkaline baths. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


. Suspends . . . Disperses 
. Cuts Time 


Wets... Penetrates .. 
Aids Detergents and Dyes . 
and Cost. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


TUOQUELENCEOUADORTOEDERGE ROOTES OORRBOE OO Tt 


TOOUEDEEELOOEEAALGRUURERERCOOREDET LTE DROeaE Laetienen 











. . . in new post-war functional 


designs and modern finishes. 





= Efficient space-saving office and 
factory units that accommodate 
3 or 4 persons per sq. ft., that 


keep clothing dry, aired and "in 





press’. Single or double faced. 
Portable or stationary in stand- 
ard units or by the foot to fit. 
Also complete industrial and in- 
stitutional checkrooms. 






W,.te for 
Bulletin G-20 


VOGEL-PETERSON CO. 


"The Coat Rack People” 


624 S. MICHIGAN AVE CHICAGO 5, ILL. ) 
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The 


Advertisers’ Inder is published as a convenience and not as a 


part of the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to index 
correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 





A 


Abbott Machine Co. ........ 52 
Aberfoyie Mite. Ce. ...csces: 167 
Aldrich Machine Works ..... 60 
0 Seer ore ole eee ee 198 
Allis-Chalmers a a. +o hes 44 
Althouse Chemical Co. ....... 41 
Altman Knitted Fabrics ..... 208 
Aluminum Co. of America.... * 
Amalgamated Chemical Corp. . .160 

. 


American Air Filter Co., Inc.. 
American Aniline Products Inc.159 
American Associated Consult- 
ants, Inc. 
American Cyanamid & Chemical 
Corp. ‘ 


ra ees Oo @6ee@e@eée.6 eet ed ea 


American Magnesium Corp. ... 85 
American Moistening Co. .... 40 
American Monorail Co. ...... 117 
American Paper Tube Co. 212 


American Thread Co. ........ 7 


American Viscose Corp. ...... 185 
Aqua-Sec Corporation con. = 
Dn eee cenevenek aes as 
Arguto Oilless Bearing Co. ....199 
ee 47 
Arkansas Company, Inc. .... 70 


Armstrong Cork Co. 
Ashworth Bros., Inc. 


seo 8 € 228 6 


Atlanta Envelope Co. ....... 207 
Atianta Paper Co. ........... . 
Atlas Electric Devices Co. ....204 
Atwood Division ; 

Avondale Mills ............. 184 
Pe oe tt eee acduk * 
Barber-Colman Co. .46 and 141 


Barnes Textile Associates, Inc... * 
Becco Sales Corp. ........... 39 
Best & Co.. Edward H. ...... 196 
Blickman, ‘Inc.. a. cars: hb er -@ ane bd 
Bond Co., Charles Ter eT 191 
Borne, Scrymser Co. ........ 205 
SS er ee ee 187 
gg 62 and 63 
Brown Instrument Co. ...... * 
Bunting Brass & Bronze Co.... * 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co.. .210 
Butterworth & Sons Co., H. W.119 
Calco Chemical Division ...... * 
Cameron Machine Co. ....... ad 
Carbomatic Oorp. ........... 196 
Carborundum Co. ........... 191 
a. Ce. we we came eta 199 
PT, ccc kneeeebe 
Classified Ads ...... 208 and 209 
Cleveland Tramrail Division. . ws 
i “i ea eee 148 
Clipper Belt Lacer Co. ...... ¥ 
Clover Leaf Mfg. Co. ........ 155 
Cocker Machine & Foundry 

——xo ee Tear 204 
re oe CO Sw 2b ete ews 204 
Colgate- Palmolive- Peet Co.....181 
Columbia Chemical Division... 5 
Columbia Supply Co. ........ 25 
Comer Machinery Co. ........ 71 
Commercial Factors Corp...... 

Jethitesivecs Inside Front Cover 


Consolidated Products Co., Inc..209 
Continental-Diamond Fibre Co. -196 


Corn Products Sales Oo. ..... 
eu PE wn cw cbc ce cee Po 
Crompton & Knowles Loom 

WE et ee, atk cee 8 
Curtis & Marble Machine Co..207 
Darnell Corp., Ltd. ......... 155 
Dary Ring Traveler Co. ....192 
Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co. ..... 88 
Diagraph-Bradley Stencil 

See SIE, nc ccctavcees . 
Diamond Alkali Co. ......... 206 
Dommerich & Co., L. F. ...... 20 
Dow Chemical Co. 

CEPOGeeeee BPEUeD ccccccoess * 
Dow Chemical Co. 

(Magnesium Div.) ........ 26 
Draper Corporation ......... 1 
Drew & Co., Inc., E. F. ..... * 
Dronsfield Bros., Ltd. ....... 202 


Nemours & 
(Dyestuff Divi. 


Du Pont de 
i ieee 
sion ) 


Du Pont de 


Nemours & Co.. 


Inc., E. I. (Electrochemicals 

0 8 a 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Inc., E. I. (Finishes Divi- 

rer sr . oe ee 27 
Du Pont de Nemours & Co., 

Inc., E. I. (Gardinol Div.). 34 
Eastern Stainless Steel Corp.. 21 
eee een GR 6c. ci stews 208 
= a ee ee 208 
Economy Baler Co. ......... 206 
Emery Industries, Inc. ...... ° 
Emmons Loom Harness Co. . 49 
ee es A oe 06-6485 366 . 
Fafnir Bearing Co. ........ 76 
Fairbanks-Morse & Co. ...... 195 
Faultless Caster Co. ....... 132 
Finnell System, Inc. ....... 65 
Fitzgerald, James E. .........208 
Weeeemer WOES ..c.ccccsces , 
Foster Machine Co. ........ * 
I a A a 
Franklin Process Co. ....... 17 
Freydburg Bros., Strauss, Inc.. 68 
RE ee ee 34 
Gardner-Denver Co.......... * 
Gastonia Brush Co. ........ * 
Gastonia Roller Flyer & 

Pn Cex. twee es wkd 204 
ee eee 73 
Gaylord Container Corp. .....131 
General Chemical Co. .....°. 24 
Geen Grete GR 2. ccsck vec 148 
General Dyestuff Corp. ..... * 
General Electric Co. (Lamps). 55 
General Electric Co. 

Sn “ss see oe ws 22 and 23 
Georgia eee 0 

tilmer Co. Division, L. H.... * 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.. ° 
Graton & Knight Co. ...... RI 


Greenville Steel & Foundry Co. 56 


Greenville Textile Supply Co.. 
Grinnell Co., Inc. 
Gulf Oil Corporation 


oa 


22 8 8 2 oo @.4 


Se @¢ &2 8. 2. 6 


H & B American Machine Co. 


.133 
8: 


Hart Products Corp. ....... 
Henderson Foundry & Mch. Co. 205 
Hermas Machine Co. ....... 
Hetherington & Sons, Inc. 

tl -h ees eat a kee we 4 


Hinde & Dauch Paper Co. 
Hofmann & Co., Inc., 


Hotels Dinkler 
Houghton & Co., E. F. 
Howard Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Hubbard Spool Co. 
Hunt Machine Co., 
Hyatt Bearings Division 


Industrial Rayon Corp. 
Industrial Steels, Inc. 
Interchemical Corp., Aridye 
— Pe errr er ee 
International Minerals & 
Chemical Corp. 
International Nickel Co.. 
International Salt Co., Inc. 
[selin-Jefferson 


J 


Jenkins Metal 


a Bases 6&8 6e@ 6 @ 
*_*e © @ 
*e @ *# * 


rmed6d@C2e 86 ee 6 @ 


Shop 


Johnson Bronze Co. ........ 
SS, See ee 
Johnson Machine Works, 
Chas. RS err er 
Johnson & Son, Inc., S. C. 
Jordan, Jdr., W. H. & F. .... 


K 


Kali Mfg. Oo. 
Kaumagraph Co. 
Kearney Mfg. Co.., 
Keever Starch Co. 


Ew atye ey a Se 


Alfred. . 
Hooker Electrochemical Co.... 








21 
O8 
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49 
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The Advertisers’ Index is published as a convenience and not Gs a 
part of the advertising contract. Every care will be taken to indez 
correctly. No allowance will be made for errors or failure to insert. 





L 


Lambeth Rope Corp. ........ 53 
Lane & Bros., Inc., W. T. ....200 
Laurel Soap Mfg. Co. ....... 187 
Lom Ge. Mh UW ssupeseees 196 
Lawrence Leather Co., A. C.... 51 


Lazenby & Co., Inc., F. as 
Lesvos Seaming & Looping 


reer rrrrrreren 208 
Loper OCo., Ralph EB. ......... 186 
Lunkenheimer Co. .......... * 


M 


Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Div..202 
Marquette Metal Products Co.. 87 
Mason-Neilan Regulator Co.... 


Mathews Conveyor Co. ...... 138 
McLeod Leather & Belting Co..133 
Meadows Mfg. Co. .......... 84 
ee ee CR ker ci acens 75 
EE ee * 
Merrow Machine Co. ......... 184 
Minot Hooper & Co. ......... 48 
Monsanto Chemical Co. ..... 27 
Moreland Chemical Co., Inc....193 
Mount Hope Machinery (o....186 
National Aniline Division oo ae 


National Drying Machinery 
OSS ee eee 
National Oil Products Co. 


National Ring Traveler Co... .206 
National Starch Products, Inc.. - 
New England Bobbin & 

i a 147 
New England Products Co....208 
New South Mfg. Co. ........ 196 
New York & New Jersey 

I a ee a 19 
North, inc., Frank G. ........ * 
Oakite Products, Ine. ....... 190 
GE | 147 
Old Dominion Box Co. ....... 175 
Onyx Oil & Chemical Co. ..... 80 
Parks-Cramer Company ...... 139 
Penick & Ford, Ltd., Inc. ....200 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. ... 28 
Pittsburgh-Corning Corp. .... 69 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

(Columbia Chemical Div.).. 5 
a, fl 79 
Powers Regulator Co. ....... ad 
Precision Gear & Machine Co.. * 


Proctor & Schwartz, Inc. 6 and 173 
Provident Life & Accident 
Insurance Co....... Front Cover 
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The sizer you will need to meet 
post*war-competition. 





Write for our 12 page 
illustrated Booklet. 
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TEXTILE PSYCHROMETER 


the ‘‘spot-result’’ instrument for 


A) measuring moisture-content in 
your textile raw-material, sliver 
yarns and fabrics or knit 


goods. 


B) determination of air-humidity 


in your mill. 


KEARN Y 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY, INC. 
KEARNY, N. J. GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Montreal @ Mexico @ Sao Paulo @ Buenos Aires @ Antwerp 




















Photo by Ewing Galloway 


IT’S A FAR CRY from a surfaced road to an A. P. T. Yarn Carrier, 
but they have this in common. They’re both ENGINEERED for a spe- 





cific purpose; the road to provide a smooth, hard traveling surface 
and to resist the inroads of the elements; the carrier to provide smooth 
but controlled delivery of yarns and to resist distortion (from tem- 
perature and humidity changes) and splintering, chipping and 
splitting. 





Made of tough, laminated paper, impregnated for water repel- 
lency, formed with deep, well rounded corrugations, and hardened 
by baking, A. P. T. Yarn Carriers not only have the foregoing char- 
acteristics but also offer the following additional advantages: 


] Perfect balance, which reduces 4 Greater yarn capacity in some 
vibration and saves wear on cases. 
spindles and bearings. 5 saving in power in some cases. 

6 Great strength and long life in 
view of light weight. 

7 low upkeep cost. 


3 Freedom from static. § Better yarn protection. 





Perfect spindle cling, which 
eliminates slippage. 


Give A. P. T. Yarn Carriers a test — they'll quickly prove their value! 


AMERICAN PAPER TUBE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1898 * © © WOONSOCKET, RHODE ISLAND 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: JESSE HODGES, P. O. BOX 784, CHARLOTTE, N. C. ° JAMES L. COFFIELD, JR., 
360 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. ° W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., CANADA 
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Reliance V*S Drive helps 

to improve production and 
cut costs by providing extremely 
slow speed for inching, threading and 
close inspection of work in process. In 
addition, it can furnish smooth, con- 
trolled acceleration—automatic reversing 
and quick stopping—control of tension— 
adaptability to almost any type of produc- 
tion machinery or processing operation. 


With its greater flexibility and ease of con- 


1085 Ivanhoe Road 


RELIANCE 


v*$ 


: DRIVE 


ELECTRONIC SYSTEM 
(1 to 5 hp.) 


. POWER LINE 




















_ INCHING 
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trol, V*S Drive reduces operator fatigue 


—helps keep production high all day long. 


V*S is an all-electric, adjustable-speed 
drive, operating from A-c. circuits, and, 
as indicated below, it is available as 
either a rotating or electronic system in 
a wide range of horsepowers. Write for 
Bulletin 311, or call the nearest Reliance 


the 


proper type of V*S Drive for your 


office for recommendations as to 


requirements. 


RELIANCE ELECTRIC & ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland 10, Ohio 


Birmingham ¢ Boston © Buffalo © Chicago ® Cincinnati © Denver © Detroit © Gary © Greenville © Houston 

Kalamazoo @ Kansas City © Knoxville ¢ Los Angeles ¢ Milwaukee © Minneapolis © New Orleans * New York 

Philadelphia ¢ Pittsburgh ¢ Portland, Ore. © Rockford, Ill, © St, Louis ¢ San Francisco © Seattle * Syracuse 
Tampa * Washington, D. C, 


AN ALL-ELECTRIC, ADJUSTABLE-SPEED DRIVE 
for A-c. Circuits 


ROTATING SYSTEM 





(1 to 200 hp.) 
PE a er . ne 
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ai? “} START 
“+ JOG | TO A-C. POWER LINE 
@-+ stop | 






SPEED 
CONTROL 
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RELIANCE*%, MOTORS 


“Motor-Drive is More Than Power’ 
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FOUR STAR PERFORMANCE 


PAROLITE 


CRYSTALLINE STRIPPING AGENT 


x kK Beet 


with these four advantages 





















shoddy or re-worked wool, is economical and fast. 
Usually a 3% (charge based on weight of goods) is 
required to complete stripping in 30 to 40 minutes. hie 


Be 


ic 












This fast-working Royce compound can also be 
used for stripping acetate rayons without danger of 




























saponification. ee Henn ERE a 

| Please send me a sample and | 

| " details about the properties and {| 
| . :, ae ' applications of the Royce prod- 
| | sie ) | ; ; ucts checked: 
| , C Zine Sulphate Crystals , 
| PR [} 4 [ F , H (- M F r q r 1 3 C) Basic Zine Carbonate Technical | 

| -/| © Vatrolite ! | 
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